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PREFACE. 



The aim of the following series of little stories is 
to supply, for the use of children, some medita- 
tions on the choice of life. When the mere heads 
or " points " are given, it is hard to secure the 
attention requisite for success. On this ground, 
doubtless, our Lord "always spoke in parables." 
For the same reason pictures and images are 
placed in churches, for the use of the unlearned. 
The picturesque incidents of a story are generally 
sufficient to gain a child's attention. A judg- 
ment is spontaneously passed on the actors in 
the drama. The appropriate feelings are excited, 
and then the child, without effort, transfers that 
judgment by analogy to his own case. The de- 
sired result of the meditation may thus not only 
be acquired, but also embedded for ever in the 
child's mind. 
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The first five stories are introductory. Maysey's 
Story depicts a life of noisy mirth and innocent 
enjoyment. Monty's Story is concerned with 
material wealth. Mimi's Story describes the love 
of beauty, and the foolish gratulations of vain- 
glory. Bernie's Story is a reverent contempla- 
tion of nature. Those are four aims of life. 
Besso's Tale is introductory to the first medita- 
tion. Two camps are here brought under our 
attention. From one of them, every person must 
carry on the battle of his life. This is the subject 
of the first meditation. The War of the White and 
Red Standards. The second meditation is on the 
Way of Life, or the choice of the End in Life. 
The third is on the gratitude which we owe to God 
for His benefits. The fourth is concerned with 
the Business of Life. The subject of the fifth, 
which is called the Great Magician, is the pro- 
vidence of God, or His government of the world. 
The same subject is continued in the sixth medi- 
tation, on Punishments and Rewards. The seventh, 
or Bernie's Dream, is on the Last Judgment. The 
eighth gives a hope of forgiveness, as the last was 
intended to implant a fear of condemnation. The 
ninth mentions the Way of Forgiveness. 
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" Then, Papa, do tell us a story I " said Mimi, 
as she threw her little arms around her fathers 
neck. " Oh ! yes, do ; that's a dear, good Papa I " 
shouted all the rest in chorus. In the excite- 
ment of expectation they sprang from their seats, 
and crowded round their father's arm-chair, to 
enforce their arguments by various little arts of 
endearment. 

This Sunday afternoon in October the day is 
closing much earlier than usual. The children 
were told by their mother to shut up their story- 
books, lest they should strain their eyes. May at 
once whispered to Mimi the above mischievous 
suggestion ; and Mimi did not hesitate to utter it 
aloud. 
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Wild work is going on outside. A south-wes- 
terly gale is rising. The wind already blows in 
heavy gusts, and howls around the house. Misty 
legions of giant forms stride past upon the storm, 
like phantom warriors of the Titanic age, hasten- 
ing to the strife of elements. A heavy sea has 
already set in, and a few vessels, under close-reefed 
sails, are running from the anchorage under Dun- 
geness Point, in order to get round the South Fore- 
land before the sea grows worse. There they run 
— now searching a trough of the sea with their 
bowsprit ends, like hounds which are looking for 
the scent ; and now staggering, with noses high in 
air, on the back of a proud foaming wave, — like 
the same hounds when the scent is good, and their 
full cry is heard from hill to hill. The sky is all 
one sheet of heavy grey, as if it had been black- 
leaded by the housemaid of Asgard, — the dwell- 
ing of the gods. Ever and anon great splashes of 
rain dash against the window panes, — as when 
Neptune squirted great water-spouts, from his 
fire-engine, against Vulcan's stithy, in a spiteful 
endeavour to put the nether fires out; or as 
Kiihleborn washed the window-panes in his im- 
patience for Undine. 

It is already too dark to read any more ; and 
yet it is an hour and a half before the children's 
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tea-time. There they sit in front of the fire. What 
a contrast between the inside of the house and the 
hurly-burly and uproar which rages in the dark 
and nielancholy grey of the mist outside I 

The fire has just been lit in the drawing-room, 
and is burning brightly. Papa's and Mamma's arm- 
chairs stand in front of the fire, while five little 
chairs complete the semicircle around the hearth- 
rug, like some modern maena-hirion, or druidical 
circle of ** long-stones." The eldest child, — a sedate 
and silent girl of thirteen, sits next her father. 
Mimi is a full year younger. She crept into the 
world, like a beetle, through a crack where the 
year 1864 should have joined close on to 1865. 
Impulsive and ligKt-hearted, she has hastily seized 
on the suggestion of her next sister, — May 
Miriam, — and implored Papa to tell a story. May 
is sometimes called " Melancholy May ; " because 
"of her pale and dejected look. Sometimes when 
her face lights up, and her eyes sparkle with 
wonted mischief and impudence, she is called 
" Crazy Maysey." 

There sit the three little girls, with their long 
brown hair and large blue eyes. Monthermer 
(Monty, he is called for short) is a very slender 
boy. And Bernie, too, sits there. Bernie, who 
arrived in the world just a quarter of an hour 
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before the day which is sacred to St. Bernard, 
is a sturdy little chap, with ruddy cheeks, long 
golden curls, a high broad forehead, a very broad 
back, and muscular development enough to satisfy 
Charles Kingsley ; a very decided manner, and a 
precocious love of long words, quaint ideas, and 
long sentences. Bernie indulges, even, in impro- 
visations of poetry, whenever his spirits burst their 
bounds and overflow their mental weirs and banks. 
There is Mamma, too, with her dark hair and large 
eyes ; her finely-chiselled features, indicating judg- 
ment and more than ordinary refinement ; and a 
straight line of the knit eyebrows, showing deter- 
mination and concentration, with a capability for 
severity. 

Now that we have looked at the whole party, let 
us listen to Mimi*s suggestion : " Papa I do tell us 
a story ! " But Papa is coy. Besides, the weather 
has imparted some of its dulness to him. He has 
invented so many stories for them of late, that 
really he feels as if all imagination had been 
pumped out of him. ** My head is as empty," he 
said, " as that pot of jam which you children fin- 
ished at breakfast, and which Bernie so completely 
cleaned out with his little finger. Yet I am open 
to a bargain ; if each of you will tell me a story, 
then, when you shall have finished, I shall feel 
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wound up, like an alarm-clock, and will go on 
inventing stories until I have run myself down 
again ! " The bargain is struck. Then a new 
difficulty arises : " who shall be the first to tell a 
story ? " Besso is evidently too shy to begin ; she 
is already getting very red, and looks very solemn, 
at the very thought of being the first. At last May, 
with an impudent twinkle of the eye, and a slight 
flush of excitement on her cheeks, boldly volun- 
teers to relate her dream of last night. 
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MAYSEY'S STORY. 

Once upon a time, began May, — " Why, how can 
it have been once upon a time, when you know 
you dreamt it only last night ? " asked Besso. 
But May would have her own way, and pro- 
ceeded : — I dreamed last night that, once upon a 
time, we lived in a cottage surrounded by a beau- 
tiful forest. The great stems of the trees stood 
up like soldiers at drill ; and their large green 
boughs spread over me like the hands of tutelary 
spirits blessing me. I wandered out alone at sun- 
set, and loved the great trees round me ; and saw 
the harebells nodding their blue heads, and re- 
flecting the blueness of the sky ; and I smelt the 
honeysuckles and the hyacinths; and I heard 
the big bumble bees booming homewards with 
their daily loads of honey. I wandered on till 
it grew dark ; and I did not know my way. But 
still I saw the great hands of the trees spread out 
in benediction; and I looked on the stars that 
twinkled through their leaves ; and the honey- 
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suckles smelt sweeter than before. I grew tired, 
and crept into the hollow of an oak, and fell asleep. 
Presently it shook violently. I awoke. It was 
quite dark, only a few stars shone through the 
thick boughs overhead. Again, the floor of my 
oak-tree shook. I crept out ; but was afraid to 
go far, because it was dark. Then the floor of 
the oak-tree opened like a trap-door ; and a bright 
light came up from below. I stared in wonder. 
Presently a little man, no taller than myself, came 
up and stepped out on the grass. Removing his 
velvet cap and long waving ostrich feather, he 
made me a low bow. As he did so I could see 
the sparkle of a large diamond which held the 
feather. There were large diamond buttons on 
his velvet tunic and on his sword hilt. His face 
had a very merry caste ; his eye twinkled with 
fun ; and his brown beard and moustachios shook 
with laughter, as he stepped about like a dancing- 
master, and bowed again and again. I curtseyed 
every time he bowed, until I laughed as heartily 
as he. Then he whirled me round and round in 
a waltz. I heard the music from the oak-tree, 
and I went round and round, but never seemed 
to touch the ground with my toes, and I could 
not keep from laughing. At last he stopped ; 
and, bowing low, said: "Now that I have had 
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my dance, I must introduce myself, I suppose. 
I am the king of a nation called the Merry- 
little-men. We live underground, and spend our 
time in fun and laughter ; but we can dart up 
at any part of the earth, to enjoy a frolic or to 
play a trick. Come down ; it is supper time." 
So saying he motioned me to my oak-tree, and 
my heart beat fast as I began to go down-stairs. 
I could see a bright light below, and shouts of 
merry laughter seemed to ring through the sub- 
terranean passages. As I was descending, he 
continued : "We never sleep; there is no fun 
in sleeping. We eat and drink, not because we 
want it (we could live as well without eating and 
drinking) ; we do it for amusement ; and we laugh 
and sing songs and make jokes, and play tricks 
all the time. Once I pretended to be asleep in 
a wood (as you were asleep just now), because 
I saw a fox prowling about ; and I waited till he 
came near and snuffed at me ; then I jumped 
upon his back, and made him carry me over hill 
and dale. My long feather streamed in the wind ; 
and the more I laughed, the quicker ran my fox. 
Such a ride no man had before.*' We had now 
arrived at the bottom of the stairs ;• and I per- 
ceived that, as I stepped on the floor below, the 
stairs vanished altogether. Then we were in a 
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spacious hall, brilliantly lit by a number of spark- 
ling chandeliers. A table, which stretched to an 
infinite distance, was covered with a profusion of 
gold and silver plate ; and luscious fruits and gor- 
geous flowers made it look gay and brilliant. As 
we advanced, all the little ladies and gentlemen 
rose up, and, holding golden goblets on high, 
quaffed champagne to the new-comer. The halls 
re-echoed again and again with merry laughter. 
My royal companion led me to a seat ; and I ate 
and drank and laughed, and seemed never to have 
enough. Presently the king rose and announced 
that a Grand Seigneur was giving a ball, at his 
chateau in France, to all the children of the vicinity. 
His Majesty offered to take me. A number of the 
company^ followed us. Soon we found ourselves 
in the South of France. We saw the grapes hang- 
ing in the vineyards ; we looked at the grand old 
castle and at the vast number of well-dressed 
children. We danced and laughed, and ate and 
drank. Every one admired the merry dancers ; but 
no one could tell who they were. As we Merry- 
little-men could eat and drink as much as we chose, 
the Grand Seigneur began soon to ask peevishly 
who the gay intruders could be ; for all his feast 
was eaten up, and all his wine was drunk, and yet 
many little children had next to nothing. To 
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punish him for his peevishness, we started off to 
collect all the cattle and horses and sheep we 
could find, and hunted them through his vine- 
yards, laughing heartily as they broke down the 
vines and trampled the grapes, and spoiled the 
milk of all the cows which we hustled along. The 
villagers turned out now, to catch us mischievous 
intruders. But they scurried over the country after 
us to no avail. 

We dived underground, and appeared, like good 
children, at a school in England, which was about 
to be inspected. The master rubbed his hands, and 
congratulated himself on having such an unwonted 
attendance, and the inspector was delighted at the 
attire of the children. The examination was about 
to begin. All took their seats ; the inspector throw- 
ing himself, with much dignity, into an arm-chair. 
** Ugh ! Oh I " screamed he, as he jumped up and 
turned to look at the chair, while he applied his 
hands to his wounded parts. "An argument d 
posteriori,*' said one of us. The master, in a rage 
at what he thought a most unseemly trick, tried 
to rise as suddenly. But the chair and himself 
would not part company. The cobbler's wax was 
too much for him. At the same time loud peels 
of laughter — that laughter which I have so often 
heard underground — rang through the large school- 
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room. " Who has played these tricks ? " shouted 
the schoolmaster. " I will reduce your grants," 
said the inspector, " unless I discover the culprit" 
One of the Merry-little-men stepped forward, and 
meekly expressed his contrition for what he con- 
sidered a harmless joke. " Lock him up," said the 
inspector, " until I have finished the examination." 
The schoolmaster took the culprit to his own 
house ; and (forgetting that the fruits and jams 
and ginger-wines and good things intended for the 
school-feast on the morrow, had overnight been 
put into the spare bedroom) he pushed the Merry- 
little-man in, turned the key, and hastened down- 
stairs. In the same room the schoolmistress kept 
jalap and ipecachuana, and other medicines ; for she 
was fond of doctoring the children. The proximity 
of edibles and medicals becomes greater, through 
the mischievous energy of the imprisoned Merry- 
little-man. The school-feast, next day, spread 
consternation through the town and country. The 
jams had been jalapped, and the wines were doses 
of emetic. The vicar felt sure that he was in the 
last stage of cholera ; the fat red-haired duchess, — 
** auburn hair " she called it (and indeed she had 
dyed it a little), — who graced the feast and tasted 
the ginger-wine, which the schoolmistress had made 
and the Merry-little-man had improved, began to 
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experience the qualms of a landsman when crossing 
the channel, and groaned in all the throes of the 
" Balham mystery/' 

But I must return to the day of examination, 
and accompany the schoolmaster to the school- 
room. The children were all drawn up according 
to their various standards. Two or three of the 
Merry-little-men stood apart. The master did not 
recognise them ; but he wished to make the most 
of such nice children. He was thinking what he 
should do, when his Merry Majesty stepped for- 
ward and informed the master that they were well 
up in the higher mathematics, and well practised 
in writing essays. *' Excellent," thought the 
master; "what credit I shall get! " Then turning 
to the inspector, he said meekly, " Here, sir, 
are some of my most promising pupils — well up 
in the higher mathematics" — ("I wonder what 
that means," said the master to himself; " evidently 
not vulgar fractions ") — *' and practised in writing 
essays, which they can do with a wonderful ra- 
pidity, on any subject." '* Then let one of them 
write a short sketch in explanation of the scope of 
the various branches of high mathematics," the 
inspector said, pointing to the king of the Merry- 
little-men. " And," added the duke, ** let another 
one read a passage from Shakespeare." One of 
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the Merry-little-men advanced and seized the 
volume which lay upon the table. Pointing to the 
portly duchess, he began : 

** But my true love is grown to such excess." 

— Romeo and Juliet, ii. 6. 

" Stop ! " screamed the duke, in a rage ; " that 
is not in Shakespeare ; turn to another passage." 
The Merry-little-man again opened the volume — 
this time at "Twelfth Night,'* — saying, while he 
looked hard at the duke : 

" I pr ythee, vent thy folly somewhere else ; 

Thou know*st not me." 
" I am a fellow o* the strangest mind i* the world ; 

I delight in masks and revels." 

" Turn that impudent rascal down ! * Vent my 
folly,' indeed I impudence I " and saying this, the 
duke pounded a full-stop on the floor, with his 
walking-stick. ** Sport Royal, I warrant you ! " 
shouted the prisoner from the spare bedroom 
window ; " I know my physic will work with him." 
[Twelfth Night.] " I cannot commend your 
school for discipline," gravely said the inspector. 
The schoolmaster was in despair. But at this 
juncture, the king of the Merry-little-men brought 
up his essay. This was a relief to the master ; for 
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it might, perhaps, retrieve the character of the 
school. Meanwhile the duchess took the singing 
class, and, carelessly pointing to another of the 
Merry-little-men, ordered him to sing. Stepping 
forward, he sent his beautiful voice ringing and 
echoing through the schoolroom : 

" I was young ; I was fair ; 
I had once bright red hair. 
Like the setting of the sun/' 

" No ! * I had once, not a care, from the rising 
of the sun,' " said the duchess, angrily correcting 
him ; and she aimed a box on the ear of the 
youthful tenor. The Merry-little-man ducked 
down, and the schoolmaster vicariously received 
it on his nose, being considerably stunned by her 
Grace's favour. " Where's the boy's essay .^" said 
the duke ; " read it, schoolmaster." 

The schoolmaster rubbed his nose, and began: 

'* There are some heavenly bowers, 
For studious scholars made, 
Where grow the sweetest flowers. 
In wisdom's cooling shade. 

" There grassy banks are studded 
With plants of Algebra ; 
And Equation streamlets, flooded. 
Rush joyfully away. 
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" Calm rivers scientific, 

Sweet sustenance diffuse, 
To many a vale prolific, 

With Fraction's varied hues. 

*' There Problematic bushes 
Grow under Euclid's trees ; 
And parting daylight hushes 
The Geometric breeze. 

** And there the wild Deductions 
May rest the wearied wing, 
Without a fear of * Plucktions,' 
And chirp and twitter and sing. 

" And there the whirling Sector 
May while his time away. 
And drag a mimic Hector 
Along a sandy way. 

" The Goniometric series 

Wind through the pleasant vales. 
Where Trigonometric Theories 
Sail with the Southern gales. 

" The Common System dances 
With the Hyperboric base, 
And the Secant swift advances. 
With the Tangent, in a race. 

" A flock of Sines reposes 

Beneath the Square-root*s shade ; 
While near Differential roses 
Pi crops the verdant blade. 
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" Their gentle shepherd's playing 
On a softly sounding Arc, 
And cotangent <1» is straying, 
Alone and in the dark. 

" Fie ! fie ! you vile cotangent, 
To prowl all night, about ; 
Does your mother, Radius, plangent 
Ignore that you are out ? 

" Send Doctor Secant with him. 
To watch his faulty morals, 
And Wrangler Logarithm, 
In Academic laurels. 

" Let Asymptotes still dog him. 
When he goes out at night ; 
And if he errs, then flog him. 
With focussed rays of light. 

" For thus the learned * Rector ' 
Has given his stern directions : 
Flog hard, dear Radius Vector, 
On Cotangent's Conic Sections," 

While the master, in obedience to the duke's com- 
mands, was reading this ridiculous absurdity, the 
inspector was so assiduous in his attentions to the 
fat, red-haired duchess, that he did not hear a 
word of it. The duke listened very attentively ; 
and thinking that it must be a very clever poem, 
he nodded every now and then, in an approving 
and patronising manner, to make believe that he 
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understood it. These laudatory actions reassured 
the schoolmaster, who continued reading, and 
felt certain that the character of his school was 
somehow being retrieved. " And how do you 
spell * drunk' ? " asks the inspector of a chubby 
little boy. ** Please, sir, d r w n k q." " Yes, duchess ; 
I hold that the aristocracy are the natural rulers 
of the nation, and that the country can be saved 
only by inspiring in the people a profound re- 
spect for the nobility," said the inspector, without 
heeding the child's answer. " Now tell me what 
happened to Jezebel," the inspector asked, again 
turning to the duchess, and addressing soft speeches 
to her, instead of attending to his irksome duties. 
The child answered unhesitatingly: "Jehu drove 
furiously, and said, * Throw her down ; ' and they 
threw her down. And he said, 'Do it a second 
time ; ' and they did it a second time. And he 
said, * Throw her down a third time ; ' and they 
threw her out of window a third time. This they 
did seven times ; yea, seventy times seven. And 
they took up the fragments that remained, seven 
baskets full. And they asked whose wife she 
should be of the seven, for they all had her. Last 
of all the woman died. And she was taken up 
into Abraham's bosom, and the dog's came and 

licked her sores." Yes ; that will do, my little 

B 
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boy," said the inspector, who was too much en- 
grossed with the duchess to listen. " Your Grace," 
he continued, " has the noblest views of the relative 
positions of the various classes in the nation. I 
would that our statesmen had the wisdom to profit 
by your Grace's extended knowledge. And you, 
my little girl," said the inspector, turning to another 
child, **What is a duchess?" "Please, sir, the 
female of a duke," said the child, thinking of its 
last lesson in Zoology. The duchess bit her lips, 
and asked very testily, "Who is your spiritual 
adversary, child ? '^ " Please, ma*rm, the Devil." 
*'And who's the Devil?" "Oh! I know," said 
the child, ^^yoti, are; 'cause schoolmaster says when 
you come here : the Devil ! here she is again ! " 
"Ve-cry clever; Ve-ery clever," said the duke, 
thinking still of the poetical essay; "ought cer- 
tainly to make up for all the other deficiencies of 
the school, Mr. Inspector." "Certainly; I quite 
agree with your Grace," answered the somewhat 
flustered inspector. 

At this awkward juncture, the Merry-little-men 
joined hands, and laughing loud enough to shake 
down the dust and cobwebs from the ceiling, 
danced round and round, singing : 

** Thus hand in hand we'll never, 
Through life our fates dissever. 
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But sing and dance together, 

If Fortune frown or smile. 
With_spirits thus elating, 
For ever joy creating, 
Each other animating 

We'll live in regal style." 

While they were rushing madly round the inspector, 
schoolmaster, schoolmistress, duke, and duchess, 
and singing at the top of their voices, the little 
prisoner, having finished medicating the jams and 
wine, opened the window and slid down the water- 
pipe, and sung and danced and laughed with the 
rest. He had managed to bring a bottle of brandy 
and a tumbler with him, and the king drank to the 
fat duchess, saying : ** May you live long, — and 
broad." The school-children caught the merry 
infection, and danced and- kicked up a fearful 
dust, and turned the school into a very Babel and 
Chaos-come-again. The king of the Merry-little- 
men trod on the duke's gouty toes, and tipping 
up the inspector's chair, sent him sprawling over 
the duchess' lap. The duchess, in her anxiety to 
save herself from falling, caught hold of the school- 
master's wig and pulled it off; and the Merry- 
little-men rushed out, laughing heartily. They 
dived below the surface of the ground, and spent 
the next few days in subterranean revelries. 

One day the king said, ** There's our old enemy 
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the Grand Seigneur about to marry his eldest son 
to a wealthy heiress. He has filled his cellars with 
the choicest champagnes and best Sauternes ; let 
us go there and drink it for him." No sooner said 
than done. The whole nation of Merry-little-men 
filled the spacious cellars of the chateau, and 
broaching bottle after bottle and cask after cask 
and hogshead after hogshead, they drank it off, and, 
filling the barrels with water, secured them so that 
no one should guess what had been done. Then 
going into the enormous kitchens, where all kinds 
of pastry were to have been made next day, they 
emptied the sugar casks into the pond, and filled 
them up again with the white sand which existed 
in plenty on the side of the heather hill. "Now let 
us daub the young man's face with hair-dye, as 
he sleeps, and cut all the young lady's dresses to 
ribbons.'* When this had been done, the loud peals 
of laughter of the Merry-little-men woke up the 
whole house, and set the watch-dogs a-baying. 

I confess I thought this a very ill-natured joke, 
and I said so to one of the Merry-little-men who 
seemed better-hearted than the rest. He told me 
that he thought so too, and that he was often much 
chagrined at the malice in their fun and laughter. 
* It is now half a century," said he, "since I was 
stolen away from my mother ; but the time makes 
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no difference, for we never grow older, you know. 
I could always have returned home, it is true ; but 
my mother, within two days, died of grief at my 
loss, and as there was no one else for me to return 
to, I have continued to follow King Frolic." " But 
let us try to do something to repair the mischief we 
have done to-day." " With all my heart. There 
is a poor apothecary in the village ; I will give him 
a magic lotion which will give the youth a most 
brilliant complexion, and make the apothecary's 
fortune. There is a poor sempstress in a lonely 
cottage ; I will send her up with a milliner's box in 
which the most splendid dress shall be found ; that 
will make her fortune, and enable her to marry the 
lover after which she has been pining these many 
years. You, in the meanwhile, watch what goes 
on." I remained and watched. There was a tre- 
mendous hullaballoo in the morning. The young 
man came downstairs with drawn sword, anxious 
to show his high-metal. But every one burst out 
laughing at his negro-face. Frantic with despair, 
he rushed off to the village to seek assistance, loudly 
promising any sum to the person who could make 
him blush again. The poor apothecary seized his 
opportunity, and won for himself gratitude and 
gold. As the young lady was preparing for the 
nuptial ceremony, she found the bridal dress in 
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tatters. The mother ordered a carriage to gallop to 
the nearest town and see if another dress could be 
got. Just then the poor sempstress appeared, and, 
without saying a word, laid down the milliner's box, 
and offered the contents for sale. There was a 
dress of the most magnificent lace, with rows of 
diamonds along every seam ; there was also a 
bridal wreath of opal flowers and diamonds. The 
Grand Seigneur was overjoyed. He promised the 
sempstress the fee-simple of a splendid farm and 
ten thousand crowns down. A more splendid 
wedding was never seen. All the /iite of the 
country arrived to the breakfast. But the cakes 
and pastry were all sandy, and the wine was but 
water. What was to be done } The Merry-little- 
man stepped forward and reminded the company 
that they had each and all professed to come there 
merely for the pleasure of seeing the wedding and 
honouring the bridal couple ; and that they had 
done already, and should be satisfied and happy. 

A dive into the earth brought us out into the 
wood where I first saw the king. I saw a hearse 
drawn up before our cottage. I heard lamentations 
and the voice of wail from within, and neighbours 
telling each other, amid tears and sobs, that my 
loss had broken my father's heart. I rushed for- 
ward to the door ; and, breathless, I tripped upon 
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the threshold. I turned round as I lay upon the 
floor (as I thought) and saw that I was in my bed 
in the nursery, and that Besso was shaking me to 
make me get up. I dressed quickly, and came 
down, expecting a severe punishment for having 
been out all night. I was surprised to see Papa 
at breakfast, and wondered still more to find that 
I was not to be even scolded. 
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'* Wkll done \ Maysey — Crazey Mazey, in- 
deed ; as crazey as the Merry-little-men. Now, 
Ucsso, it's your turn." " Oh I no, please, Papa, I 
can't tell a story." "Yes, you can. If you try, 
you will succeed." "But I cannot think of any- 
thinfj." "Well, Monty, do you take the turn; I 
sec by your fidgetting and wriggling that you are 
anxious to try your luck." "Well, I thought of 
this the other day, when it was so calm. I was 
sitting on the rock, looking into the sea, and could 
sec right down to the bottom," said Monty. 

Jack was a pale boy of ten years old. His 
mother had died, and his father was at sea, so that 
Jack was left alone in the world. He was a very 
good boy, and never complained, although he had 
to live entirely on the kindness of others. He 
never begged for money ; but offered himself for 
errands ; and as every one in the village knew his 
circumstances, he managed to obtain enough jobs 
for his support. Still it was a very dull life. He 
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had a little straw mattress in the hovel of an old 
woman near the harbour. Whatever he earned he 
brought home to her, and in return she gave him 
some hard black bread, and now and then a scrap 
of meat. He received a box on the ears if he did 
not bring home enough money. The greater part of 
Jack's earnings she spent in drink for herself and for 
some hard-featured sailors who haunted her house 
at night. Jack believed they were smugglers ; or 
perhaps they lived by robbery. At all events, he 
felt a great aversion to their appearance. Jack's 
mother had worked hard in teaching him not only 
to read and write, but to know also the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity, and to believe in the 
continual presence of God, who orders all that 
happens in heaven and earth, and who watches 
over every hair of our heads. On her deathbed 
Jack had promised her never to lie down to sleep, 
and never to rise from his bed, without saying his 
prayers, however short they might be. It was, 
therefore, with a jar to his young feelings that he 
perceived ** Granny," as he called her, to be a 
wicked old woman, and surrounded by a set of 
daring criminals. It had not occurred to him that 
granny was robbing even him, day by day, of his 
hard-earned gains ; still less had he thought it 
possible that he could leave her (although she was 
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no relation or connection of his) and go to live 
elsewhere. One night, after much fatigue in run- 
ning errands all day, he lay sleeping on his little 
mattress, when he was woke by angry voices. He 
lay quiet, and heard an argument, or rather a 
wrangling, between four or five men and the old 
woman. She was complaining that she and her 
son had not had a fair share of last night's plunder. 
Her son was a black-haired swarthy man, with 
very repulsive features. He was strongly built 
and had a ferocious aspect. His name was Tom. 
Words now ran very high. Tom rose and lifted 
his three-legged stool to strike one of the other 
men, when granny stopped him ; at the same time 
warning the men that if they did not take care, 
they would wake Jack, and he might " peach." 
** Ay, the young vermin," said Tom ; " I had for- 
gotten him ; if he is awake I will put it out of his 
power to speak again." So saying he walked to- 
wards the mattress. Jack had the presence of 
mind and the courage to close his eyes and lie 
quiet. "Fast asleep, by Jove, through all your 
cursed row," said Tom ; *' nevertheless, we had 
better go to the 'Jolly Smugglers,' and settle our 
differences there over a glass of grog ; we may also 
arrange our plans for to-night. But as for that 
young vermin, we must make him one of ourselves. 
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or else we must put him out of the way. He is 
getting too old to be treated as a baby." So say- 
ing they lurched out of the room, hitching up their 
trousers as they went, and growling to themselves, 
or singing snatches of sea-songs. Jack ventured 
now to open a corner of his eye; and he saw 
granny take up a bag, — a bag probably of gold 
coin, for she had evident difficulty in lifting it. She 
stood on one of the three-legged stools, and raising 
the bag on to her shoulder, she removed a loose 
brick or two from a crack in the corner of the wall. 
She pushed Jhe bag in, and it fell with a jingle. 
She then replaced the bricks, and hobbled out after 
the men. Jack's first impulse was to get up and 
run away. But whither should he run to .? It was 
blowing and raining, and he could not stay out all 
night. Besides he was very tired. So he turned 
on his straw mattress, and thought of his mother, 
and prayed for help and guidance. Then he 
thought of an old priest in that part of the town, 
who had often been kind to him. For granny was 
an old Irish woman, and the priest used to come 
sometimes to expostulate with her, and try to per- 
suade her to go to church. This priest was too 
poor to do much for Jack ; but he lent him books, 
and would now and then give valuable information 
about other countries, and the different modes in 
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which the various trades and arts were carried 
on by foreigners. Jack thought of this priest, and 
determined he would go and tell him all, and 
ask for his advice. Soon the fatigue, resulting 
from his day's work, prevailed, and sleep com- 
pletely overpowered him. It was fortunate; for 
Tom soon returned and went to the mattress to 
see whether Jack was asleep, and found him 
snoring soundly. Tom, half tipsy, was soon snor- 
ing also. 

That which happened next must be given in 
Jack's own words; for, although it appears very 
like a dream, yet Jack averred most strongly that 
it was all real. The following, then, was Jack's 
narrative: — The moon shone brightly through 
the little dirty window of the hovel, and seemed 
to invite me to go out. I rose from my mattress, 
groped for my cap, opened the latch-door very 
quietly, and slipped out. I passed down the 
narrow lane, between the two blank walls, and 
gained the harbour. I walked on to the very end 
of the pier, and looked at the long silver path to 
the moon. I saw a figure like a woman, swimming 
breast high, not far from me. She had long golden 
tresses which hung down and trailed in the Water. 
Her skin was white and glistening, like mother-of- 
pearl. She looked at me and sung : 
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" Will you come and live by the sounding sea, 
Andliear the great waves roar ? 
Yes, come ; cast in your lot with me, 
On this black basaltic shore ! 

" The crested waves are rolling past, 
While the steadfast rocks remain ; 
The Atlantic tide is swelling fast ; 
But the tide will sink again. 

" Will you come and live by the silent sea. 
And watch the dazzling sheen, — 
See the ripples clap their hands for glee, 
Where the raging waves have been ? 

" Yes ; come and see, — while others sleep, 
When the sea-fowl erst are soaring, — 
The thousand, thousand flocks of sheep, 
Which Boreas drives before him. 

" Come ; sail on the peaceful shining sea 
And sink with me to sleep ; 
The summer breeze shall blow for thee, 
While calm pervades the deep. 

" Come ; gaze on the calm bright sea and sky. 
Which like one mirror seem ; 
In silver mist the mountains lie, 
Like headlands in a dream. 

*' Or, when the sun drops down to rest. 
Come see, ere daylight die, 
The zephyrs herd small clouds to the west, 
Across the golden sky. 
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** Come ; stray where the waves have sunk to rest ; 
While night invests the sky ; 
And watch yon star on the great Sea's breast, 
While its mate shines up on high. 

** Come ; hear what the surges say to thee, 
And the loud Atlantic roar ; 
Hear whispers from the gentle sea, 
As it tumbles to the shore. 

** What does the zephyr sing to thee. 
And the ripples on the tide, 
That clap their tiny hands for glee ? — 
* That thou must keep my side ! ' 

** Yes ; come, I'll be a friend to thee, 
I'll still the stormy main ; 
For woe has been thy tidal sea ; 
But the tide shall ebb again. 

** Calm shall pervade both sea and sky. 
And calm our life shall seem ; 
In golden niist our goal shall lie, 
Like Beulah in the dream.* 

" Or if our Father should deem best 
This prayer to deny. 
The one shall rest on the great Sea's breast. 
While the other shines on high." 

As she sang in plaintive tones, and with a most 
silvery voice, she drew nearer and nearer, and held 
out her arms to me. I thought of my wretched 

* Bunyan's ** Pilgrim's Progress." 
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life. There seemed no hope for me on earth. 
The sea I had always looked upon as my mother. 
I knew no other. When the mermaid said to me 
in the softest and most thrilling voice : ** Fear not, 
jump boldly in," I, who never new fear, rose up, 
and casting off my cap and pea-jacket (shoes and 
stockings I had none to put oflQ, I plunged in head 
foremost from the pier-end. The sea gurgled for 
a moment in my ears; I felt it round my face 
and limbs; and then, — soft breezes fanned me, — 
breezes laden with the perfumes of flowers. The 
beautiful being was by my side ; her golden tresses 
reached to her feet. Her dress was a shining 
white, like snow. We walked on a fine gravel of 
diamonds and pearls and emeralds and rubies. It 
was the old sea-floor that we were treading 1 I 
looked above. We were wending our way through 
ample caves of emerald and crysolite, which shed a 
pale green light over all the caves. Large crystals 
of amethyst and topaz shone like cathedral 
windows to our palace. I heard chords of music. 
Was it the distant peals of some world's organ 
that fell on my ear .? or was it the roaring of 
the billows above ? I thought I could catch the 
sounds of cataracts and of rushing waters ; and 
yet, no ! it is the chanting of a thousand voices, 
which echoes along the many aisles of the 
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caverns, and reverberates from the fretted roofs. 
Onward we pass. It is a garden we are in! 
The garden plants are waving sea-weeds of many 
colours ; the stems are all of coral. Fish stare at 
us with their large eyes, and bob their blunt noses 
against the glass walls which keep out the sea. 
We pass on. The music grows louder and louder ; 
it is the national anthem of a universe. Whole 
races and kingdoms seem to be martialing for 
some great exploit. Before me, high on a throne 
of crystal with frieze of ruby and pillars of sap- 
phire, I see the Queen of Oceans. She is too 
bright to look at, and yet too beautiful for me to 
look away. The sight of her is the pain of a too 
exquisite pleasure. I gaze ; I listen ; I feel the 
sweet torpor of impending slumber creeping over 
me. The Queen points to her right. I look. It 
is a coffin ; and many veiled figures stand by it in 
silence, with their heads bent low, and lit candles 
in their hands, as if waiting for the Office for the 
Dead, My companion presses my arm and tells 
me it is my father. His ship has just been 
wrecked ; and he has gone to the bottom, without 
a mermaid to herald him down. I hear the 
solemn dirges; the requiem rolls along the roof. 
With sobs I join in the Miserere^ and the De prO" 
fundis, I fall on my knees and weep. My com- 
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panion touches me in the fulness of her sym- 
pathy, and tells me to ask a boon of the great 
Queen. "The life of my father," I sobbed out. 
" Be it done ; but on this condition : Thy father 
shall serve me here until you have returned to 
earth and performed a good and heroic deed. 
Now return to earth/' I looked ; the grey gar- 
ments fell off the veiled spirits. They threw down 
their candles. The coffin opened ; my father 
stepped out. In gratitude I turned towards the 
Queen, She was gone. Only my fair companion 
was there^; and she was in tears. Oh'! what a 
plaintive wail ! As we were rising to the surface, 
I heard her silver voice : 

" But now like the morning star, 

In Aurora's sunlit car, 
Upon the living I have shined. 

Henceforth in evening's gloom 

I shall surround the tomb 
Of the memory thou hast left behind." 

I was already on the pier-head. I looked around. 

She was not there. A pang shot through my 

heart. An aching void was in my soul. The 

night wind was blowing keenly. The moon was 

hid by heavy clouds. The first dull grey of morning 

began to dawn. What should I do } 

As I turned tip from the harbour (little listed I 

c 
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whither), I met four men-of-war's men. Their 
boat was waiting at the quay ; and the man- 
of-war brig was lying oflf outside. " HuUoa, 
younker ; why are you up so early .? just the lad 
we want for * powder-monkey ; ' come along with 
us." I looked at the speaker undecided. ** Where 
is your mother ? " asked another. " I have not got 
one, " said I. " Where is your father ? " " At sea ; 
at least, — if he is alive, I mean." " Ho, ho ! alone 
in the world ; here, bear a hand with some of 
these small parcels. Now, step into the boat" I 
did so, little heeding. The next few years we 
spent on the coast of Africa seeking for slavers. 
I was always on the look-out for something heroic 
to do, but there was nothing but hum-drum duty, 
which I did assiduously all day. At night my 
thoughts ever rested on the sylph-like form who 
had entwined my heart. How often have I been 
laughed at by my mates for scanning so earnestly, 
night after night, the silver path on the sea which 
leads to the moon. **It is a superstition," said 
they. 

I was now a tall, strongly-built, healthy lad ; and 
bore an excellent character in the ship. One day 
we ran into Bahia. We had rowed the commander 
ashore at some distance from the town. The boat 
was waiting for him. I strolled along the banks of 
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a narrow but deep river embosomed in thick trees. 

I was surprised to perceive a very rakish-looking 

schooner at anchor in a thickly-wooded bay. 

" There is mischief here," thought I. I crept higher 

up, till I came to a small gravelly cove, where a 

boat was lying with her painter made fast to a 

tree. Presently I heard a scream ; then a piteous 

moaning ; and then a passionate voice of entreaty, 

I made my way through the thicket in the direction 

of the sounds. I could distinguish a woman's cry, 

and the voice of men who swore fearful oaths in 

English. I hurried on, and came suddenly in the 

presence of two sailors, who were dragging a most 

beautiful Portuguese girl along with them ; while 

another, who seemed to be in command, followed 

with a sabre in his hand, and a revolver in his 

belt I knew that a moment's delay was certain 

destruction. The captain was a dark, swarthy man, 

and the strongest of the three. I sprang at him, 

planting my fist with all, my might in his face. 

He fell ; I snatched the sabre from his grasp. 

One of the other men drew his revolver and fired ; 

but the girl, seeing that I was a deliverer, had 

caught hold of his arm, and diverted his aim. The 

ball, however, passed close to my head. I sprang 

at him and cut him down. The other man had 

his revolver levelled at me ; but I struck his hand 
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up with the edge of my sabre, and the revolver 
fell to the ground. I had wounded his wrist. The 
captain was now rising. I said to him in a voice 
of thunder, Lie flat down, or you are a dead man. 
" I never feared any man ; least of all a man-of- 
war's slave ; " so saying he drew his revolver. I 
lunged at him with my sabre, and wounded him 
deeply in the breast. He staggered a moment 
and fell. The man who was wounded in the 
wrist was evidently cowed. I walked up to 
him and disarmed him ; and taking a rope which 
they had made fast round the girl's waist, I 
bound his arms behind his back, and retained the 
rope's end in my hands. I then spoke to the 
Portuguese girl. She said she was the daughter 
of a nobleman. Her family had received warning 
that a noted pirate captain had seen her and fallen 
in love with her, and would probably try to carry 
her off; but they were not prepared for the daring 
and audacity with which that plan had been at- 
tempted. At an early hour in the morning, on her 
way from church (which was but a few hundred yards 
from their own house), the pirates sprang upon her, 
and bound her in a moment ; and had attempted 
to gag her also ; but not before she had uttered 
cries enough to bring out some of her relations. 
Most of these were wounded or killed. I told her 
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that the pirate's crew would most likely be aroused 
by this time, and advised that she should hasten to 
the man-of-war's boat. She agreed to do anything 
her deliverer should suggest. Before leaving I took 
a last look at the pirate commander. I surely had 
seen that ferocious face before 1 The unhappy 
'man was now at his last gasp, and without a word 
we hurried on. We saw a boat pushing off from 
the schooner. It contained fully twenty men. I 
determined to keep more in the bush. At last we 
reached the man-of-war's boat unobserved. Almost 
at the same moment the captain came up hurriedly, 
and said, " Shove off, men ; that brig now entering 
the bay under English colours is the famous pirate I 
have long been in search of." The boat was shoved 
off before the captain perceived the rescued Contessa 
d'Agulha in the boat ; he made a hasty inquiry, and 
I said I had killed two pirates, and taken the third, 
who was lying on the bottom of the boat. " Ay, 
ay, a boat sent to reconnoitre before the brig's 
arrival." I could not argue with my captain. We 
arrived at the man-of-war. The lady was helped 
up, and the captain was struck with her extraordi- 
nary beauty. The prisoner was put in irons. Two 
boat's crews were then sent to board the English 
merchant brig. She was no pirate. Her captain 
had died at sea, and her mate was in command. 
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This mate I recognised as my father. After mutual 
recognitions and many questions, I again took my 
place in the man-of-war's boat ; and, in doing so, 
I said, with a sigh, *' Then I have done the heroic 
deed." The sigh was caused by the thought that 
my lovely mermaid was gone for ever. When we 
gained the deck of the man-of-war, I went aft, and, 
touching my hat, I asked leave to relate the inci- 
dents of the morning. The narrative of the young 
lady had, indeed, already roused the captain's 
curiosity. When my narrative was finished the 
captain at once ordered the man-of-war to be got 
under weigh and prepared for action. The pirate 
schooner was caught before she could emerge from 
the river's mouth. She would otherwise have 
escaped, as she was the fastest craft that had ever 
been built. The pirates at once took to their boats, 
and made for the thickest point of the jungle on 
the river's bank, and escaped. The schooner was 
taken. I now questioned the prisoner, and learned 
from him that the commander I had killed was 
Tom. The prisoner himself was one of Tom's 
companions on my last night in the hovel. The 
night of my escape, the plan had been concocted, 
in consequence of a great booty obtained by a 
burglary, to seize a cutter in the offing and make off 
to the Spanish main. Old granny accompanied 
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the pirates, but fell overboard in the confusion of 
clambering up the side and seizing the cutter. - Sail 
was immediately made on the cutter, and pursuit 
was successfully eluded. After a time a noted 
slave-schooner was captured, and the crew mur- 
dered. That schooner was the one now taken by 
the English man-of-war. 

So far has been given in Jack's own words. I 
supplement his narrative. A prize crew was put 
-on board the schooner. Jack was of the number. 
They at once made sail for Jamaica. After mid- 
night a fire broke out in the hold. It was then 
blowing fresh. After ineffectual attempts to 
subdue the fire the crew took to the boats. The 
breeze freshened into a gale. It was soon blowing 
a hurricane. A huge wave came towering on. Its 
white foam was pouring over its shoulders and 
hanging down its back like the white curls of a 
chancellor's wig. Jack fancied he saw a sylph-like 
form breast-high on the wave, with golden tresses 
trailing behind. In a moment the wave washed 
over boat and boat's crew. Only one man suc- 
ceeded in clinging to some spars, and was picked 
up by a passing vessel next morning. 

The captain, it is needless to add, proposed for 
the hand of the Contessa d'Agulha and was ac- 
cepted, and took his bride to England. Jack, with a 
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prcHciUimcnt that his heroic action would suffice 
to rGlcasc him from this world, had given the cap- 
ttthi tin nccount of granny and her hovel, and the 
IfieklcntM wliich we already know. He had, during 
lil« cnilncH off the African coast, sent his pay and 
\\\\ \\U prize-money to the good priest for invest- 
nieiU In the savings* bank. He now handed to the 
(jHjitiiln hin will; in which he bequeathed all he 
p(Jrt«cMHC(l to the priest. The captain returned to 
lCn{.;l(vnU with his bride, and landed at the veryx. 
town which Jack had left. He saw the priest, related 
the whole occurrence, and handed him Jack's will, 
Muyinfj that the pirate schooner and all the crew 
except one man had been lost. The priest in 
return nliowed the captain old granny's will, which 
nhe had made just before leaving for the cutter. 
She had left all to Jack. The priest, therefore, 
claimed under both wills. The townsmen soon 
began to laugh at his taking so much trouble about 
an old hovel, although indeed it was a freehold. 
The house was carefully pulled down ; and nearly 
j^;* 30,000 in guineas and notes lay in the chink. A 
handsome church and large school-houses now 
cover the freehold ground where stood old granny's 
hovel and garden. 
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MiMl was now anxious to emulate the praise 

which her sister and brother had acquired, and 

began : — 

I will tell you the history of Mary M^Kenzie. 

Donald M'Kenzie was a shepherd in Brae-Roy, 

Inverness-shire. At the Spean Bridge the river 

Roy flows into the Spean. If you follow the 

Roy river up its course, you pass, for twelve miles 

or more, along a very narrow valley between high 

mountains covered with heather. Then the valley 

gets broader, for seven or eight miles, and you find 

yourself in the basin of a former highland lake. 

The floor of this basin is a beautiful greensward. 

The sides are very high heather hills, with bald 

and bleak granite tops, where only the ptarmigan 

can live, and flocks of golden plover whistle their 

plaintive notes. At three heights on the mountain 

sides all round, the ancient shores are still visible. 

These shores are like enormous sheep-walks, or 

roads which run, on an exact level, right round 

the basin, at three different heights. It is as if 
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one was made when the lake was quite full. Then 
tlic river, at its exit, may have broken away some 
obstruction, and the level of the lake fell some 
forty feet lower, and a new shore was made. 
Then again an obstruction was washed away, and 
the level fell about lOO feet, and another shore 
was made. These three levels are called the 
Parallel Roads, At last all the obstruction gave 
way, and nothing but a rushing river remained, 
instead of the lake. In the middle of the green- 
sward there is a shepherd's hut or bothy. It is 
more than twelve miles from any other habitation. 
The mountains are purple on every side ; the 
brown river rushes foaming along, like bottled 
stout; and the flat grass lawn is emerald green. 
Heautiful wild rocky valleys run down into this 
ancient lake-basin. One of these is a fearfully 
lonely and wild-looking place. It is called the 
Wonder of Carardah. The upper end of this valley 
is a great precipice of rock ; and very high rocky 
mountains are its sides. This valley, too, has its 
small stream of bottled stout, which swells the 
Roy. There is no road through the valley of 
the Roy, except a bridle-w^ay, which leads over a 
high grassy saddle at the upper end, and then 
dips down into a broad richly-wooded vale, with- 
out any of the wildness of Brae-Roy, 
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Donald M*Kenzie is away on the hills all day. A 
surly old woman remains in the bothy, to mend his 
clothes, and wash, and make the fadge cake, and 
dig in the little potato and kale garden. Mary 
is a beautiful girl of sixteen. Her face is brown 
but rosy. Her eyes are large, and dark blue, 
with long eyelashes, and eyebrows nearly black. 
Her hair is a brownish copper-colour, and very 
ample. She lets it hang wildly down her back. 
She wears a short royal tartan dress ; but her 
neck, arms, and lower limbs are bare. She had 
never put on shoes or stockings. 

It is early in July. The heather is at its bright- 
est purple bloom ; the grass is at its greenest ; 
and the sky is a deep sapphire blue, with a few 
feathers of cloud, tenderly and delicately pencilled 
upon it Long cobwebs float through the air, each 
carrying its aeronaut spider at its lower end. The 
spider balloons, or spider chariots, are a sure sign 
of long continued fine weather. Mary is wandering 
slowly along the grass by the rapid river's side, 
when she hears voices behind her. There is a 
gay party on ponies, with a few highland gillies 
on foot. Mary stands still and looks in wonder- 
ment. Two very brilliantly-dressed ladies lead 
the van ; one of them is addressed as '* Duchess." 
A handsome lad of seventeen years, with a beau- 
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tiful intellectual face, and large dark eyes> and 
waving hair of raven black, rides next This lad 
is an Italian, — The Duca di Panormo. The lady 
who rides in front, with the Duchess, is his aunt 
by marriage; her maiden name was Contarini ; she 
is now called Countess Lightfield. A number 
more of these butterflies of society follow in the 
distance. 

The Duca di Panormo reins up his pony and 
speaks kindly to Mary. As he speaks English 
very imperfectly, she remains in doubt and silence, 
lie gazes for a few moments on her great beauty, 
and then tries his fortune another time ; but 
liis Aunt and the Duchess call to him to come on 
at once, and tell him, in Mary's hearing, that he 
ought to be ashamed of speaking (except when 
absolutely necessary) to any poor person ; 
*' because poor people are beings of an inferior 
order." *' Of a very beautiful order," said he to 
himself; "and if I mistake not, of a much more 
genxiine and less affected order than that of 
duchesses and countesses." So the party pass on, 
over the saddle, and down into the rich valley 
beyond. 

Mary is left alone. The blue sky is above her ; 
and the river rushes beside her. The flowers 
look silently at her through their bright little eyes. 
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Not a noise except, occasionally, the self-laudatory 
cackle, in the distance up the hill-side, of a tri- 
umphant and self-conceited cock-grouse. Mary 
wandered on, thinking of the gay party and of 
the pair of dark eyes, and of the clusters of wavy 
black hair. She comes to a rocky knoll which 
stretches right across the valley. Deep down, 
through a cleft in it, the river runs tumultuously, 
Mary is compelled to climb the hill-side. Deep in 
thought she continues the direction which a trivial 
circumstance had forced her to take. Far up one 
of the hills she climbs before she becomes aware of 
her position. It is. hot, and she is tired ; so she lies 
down on the heather, just where a little crystal 
streamlet shoots over a ledge of rock, and splashes 
the grass below, Mary reclines at full length on 
the heather, fatigued in body and mind. In lassi- 
tude and depression, any insignificant detail is apt 
to arrest our attention ; so Mary ponders over a 
spear of grass which is bent down by the weight of 
a drop of water which clings to its end. The little 
globe reflects the sunlight, like one of the diamonds 
which the Duchess wore; and all the prismatic 
colours gleam from within the drop. As she gazes 
at it, she falls into a mesmeric sleep. The drop 
seems to grow larger and larger, and brighter and 
brighter, until a beautiful lady, tall and transparent, 
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and bright as an evening cloudlet in the setting sun, 
seems to be standing in the midst. She addresses 
Mary, and says, " Look at me ! I was once a good 
little girl like you, Mary ! I obeyed my parents 
joyfully ; I was not selfish, nor ill-tempered ; and 
I was always assiduous in fulfilling my duty, and 
accomplishing everything I had to do. Remember 
this maxim : As you live, so will you die ; for death 
does not change you. I have seen mischievous boys 
become spiders, or gnats, or some other noxious 
insects ; dishonest children are turned into rats or 
foxes, and are hunted down for ever. Frivolous 
little girls, if not otherwise bad, become butterflies, 
and spend their time in hovering from flower to 
flower, and accomplishing nothing ; while some 
turn into the flies which flutter over a river, and dip 
into its stream, until a trout swallows them. Some 
little girls and boys who study books or the face of 
nature, or who try in any way to improve their 
natural powers, become birds of various kinds and 
colours, — from wrens and tomtits and singing bull- 
finches, up to the eagles which soar over mountain 
tops, without needing to move their wings. But 
those whose only thought in life has been to do 
their duty and accomplish well whatever it is their 
business to do, become doves, whose gentle coo is 
heard through summer's evenings in the woods ; 
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and they can change at will into any shape. So I 
have changed into a dew-drop, that I might speak 
to you and warn you. Now, I shall give my warn- 
ing and become a ray of light and dart back to the 
Sun : Never allow dark thoughts to rest in your 
heart, nor even to scour over your heart, as the 
shadows of the clouds race over the mountains 
under a mid-day sun." 

Mary was refreshed by her sleep. The sun was 
falling low. She turned her steps homewards, 
wondering what was her duty, and how she should 
improve herself. A few days afterwards, a lady 
and gentleman, with their little girl, were riding 
from the saddle at the north of Brae Roy, towards 
the Spean Bridge. They stopped at the bothy 
and asked for some milk and oat-cake. Mary gave 
them some cake, and ran to milk the cow. They 
saw what an intelligent girl' she was, and asked a 
number of questions about her. The lady then 
said they were about to travel abroad for their 
child's health, and would take Mary with them, 
to take care of the child. Mary pointed to her 
father tending the sheep on the hill, and said she 
would call him down. Before long the matter was 
arranged, and Mary bade adieu to her father and 
accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Pomeroy, They re- 
mained some days in Edinburgh, and Mary was 
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dili;;cnt in learning the lessons in hairdressing and 
millinery which they gave her. Wherever she 
travelled she was assiduous in profiting by all she 
could sec. In five years she had not only im- 
proved in good looks, but also in accomplishments; 
lor she was a very clever girl. 

'llicy were at Rome, living in one of the gorgeous 
old Palazzi which belonged to those great nobles, 
whose internecine feuds, at one period, used to 
drench the Italian fields with blood and fill her 
towns with widows and with wail ; and whose splen- 
ilour, at another period, made Italy the cynosure of 
nritdihouring nations. A party was assembled in the 
ilrawinf^-room. The Duca di Panormo was con- 
vcrsin^j with ICdith Pomeroy. While doing so, he 
carelessly turned over the leaves of an album. A 
pretty watercolour sketch arrested his attention for 
a nionient : — a shepherd's bothy, a boisterous river, 
some heather hills. ** The highlands of Scotland ! 
1 was there five years ago, and should much like 
to return. Mademoiselle is a painter, I perceive." 
ICdith said nothing. ** And a poet too," he added, 
and then read half-aloud these lines : 

*' Too good thou art for such as me ; 

The proudest name the realm contains, 
The broadest lands on Scotland's plains, 
Were trifling guerdon, Love, for thee. 
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" This canker kills my happiness ; — 
Ah me I thou never canst be mine ! 
Too rich thy gifts, and too divine ! — 
And yet I cannot wish them less. 

In Memory of CarardahV 

** Qui est done ce Monsieur Carardah ? " the 
Duke asked, partly in an inquisitive, and partly in 
a pettish manner. " It* is not a gentleman ; it is a 
glen in the Highlands, near to Brae- Roy. That 
is not my album, it is my maid's ; she came from 
Brae-Roy." A sudden memory made the Duke 
silent, he laid the album down and tried to 
resume his sprightliness of conversation. " Come, 
Edith," said Mr. Pomeroy, " Lady Lightfield is so 
anxious to hear that new song." Edith went to 
the piano. The Duke took up the album again, 
and looked through it with increased interest. 
Again and again he read those lines. " For 
whom could they be meant ? I wonder whether 
she is still that superlatively beautiful angel." 
Edith had finished her song, and returned, with 
Mr. Pomeroy by her side, to the Duke. " Well, 
what did you think of that song, Duke } " " Made- 
moiselle has from me the highest homage which 
can be paid to art, — Silence," said the Duke, 
who had not listened to a note. Countess Light- 
field next volunteered to sing, and called to the 

D 
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Duke to turn the pages for her. A long piece, 
sung without taste, and in a harsh voice, was 
endured by the audience. The Duke said very 
loudly, at the close, " I heartily thank you." " I 
was not singing for you, Duke; but I am glad 
you liked it." " No ; I thanked you for finishing 
it ! " said he, as he turned away and went near 
Edith. "Miss Pomeroy! I think that music, in 
order to be appreciated, should always be adapted 
to the humour we happen to be in ; for music is an 
outward expression of an order in the feelings." 
*' Music, if it is an art," said Edith, ** should effect 
that order." "Let me entreat you, Duke, to sing 
us one of your beautiful improvisations ; " said the 
Principessa di Torlonia. " He has the most won- 
derful talent, Mrs Pomeroy ; he can improvise 
a piece of poetry, while he sings it to the most 
exquisite of improvised melodies. Do entreat him 
to give you an example." The Duke bowed, say- 
ing : " Where beauty commands, I must obey,*' and 
moved slowly towards the piano as if in thought. 
Edith rose to get nearer to the music. As she 
passed the door, a servant happened to enter, and 
she said : " Tell Mary to bring my white shawl ; 
I am cold." The Duke sat at the piano, and 
his fingers wandered lightly over the keys. He 
seemed to be lost in doubt. Mary entered the 
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room with the shawl. He started. Her face had 
been impressed on his mind ; but she was now 
tall and graceful, and far more beautiful than of 
yore. He watched her as she put on her mistress's 
shawl, and as soon as Edith had sat down, the 
Duke sang to a simple and touching melody, the 
following impromptu : — 

" Am I too good for such as you ? 

*Tis not in wealth that goodness lies ; 
Nor rank, nor fame, nor dignities, 
Can increase the worth of a heart that's true. 

"Not noble birth can claim my heart ; 
Nor wealth shall gain me for her own ; 
But humble virtue and name unknown, — 
Yes, these alone barb Cupid's dart." 

Mary was passionately fond of music. She had 
lingered on the stairs. Hers was the only ear 
that had heeded the words ; hers the only heart 
that had guessed their meaning. But who could 
the singer be ? She could divine no clue. 

Edith was a clever girl ; but she was by no 
means beautiful. She was short and thick in 
stature. Her hair was light, and her eyelashes 
were white. Of eyebrows she had scarcely any. 
Her complexion was bright ; her nose was short 
and broad, and her eyes were small and grey. 
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Yet she was a clever girl, and naturally of a very 
good disposition. The Duke appreciated her 
talents, but was not in love with her. She, on the 
other hand, admired the Duke, as she ^ would a 
picture; but she did not really care for him. 
There was an older man in the room, tall, severe 
in expression ; with a thin face that showed a long 
course of self-repression, a high forehead and a 
bright eye. The Marchese di Pombal had never 
been married. He was a diplomat. " That is a 
very remarkable talent which the Duke possesses," 
said the Marchese approaching Edith> "A most 
wonderful readiness or facility," said Edith. *'I 
observe your distinction. Facility of execution is 
acquired by practice; but some are more prone 
to acquire it than others." "By attention and 
assiduity," said Edith, " I suppose that man may 
acquire a facility in anything, even the most appa- 
rently magical." *' Yes," said the Marchese ; " as 
an example I may mention the conjurer, Houdin, 
and his sons." "The very example which was 
in my mind when I used the word * magical.' 
Yet every one may do the same ; I practised my 
eye, in a similar manner, in order to see whether 
that wonderful facility could really be acquired." 
" That being so, how careful should we be as to 
what habits we allow our children, or even our- 
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selves, to acquire ; in other words, how anxiously 
should we scan the characters and motives of our 
acts ; for habits are but repeated acts ; and an 
act becomes easier by every repetition." " That 
is education," said Edith as she rose to go ; " the 
future of a nation depends on its education ; its 
future is in its own hands, for its future depends 
upon the habits which it now chooses to acquire." 
*' A very remarkable woman," thought the Mar- 
chese di Pombal, as he sat by the table and rested 
his forehead on his hand. 

The next morning, as was her wont, Edith went 
early to church, accompanied by Mary, When 
they were leaving the sacred edifice, the Duke 
joined them. As he took off his hat and bov/ed 
to Edith, his eye met the glance of Mary. She 
gave a sudden start. The face which she had 
treasured up during her lonely wanderings on the 
Scottish hill-sides, was now before her. As the 
Duke had joined Edith, Mar}' walked slightly 
behind her. "You must write out for me the 
words and the music which you sang so success- 
fully yesterday," said Edith. " I will obey ; but 
in return, I must ask you to give me a copy of the 
verses which I read in your album, Miss Pomeroy." 
"I told you that it is not my album, and that 
I neither wrote the verses, nor executed the water- 
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colour drawings. But you shall receive a copy." 
lidith was very good-hearted, and enjoyed nothing ' 
so much as smoothing the way for others ; and yet 
she had not a suspicion of the thoughts in the 
Duke's mind, nor of the conflict of doubt, foolish 
hopes, and reasonable fears which were arising in 
the heart of the humble girl beside her. As Edith 
was uttering the last sentence, the Duke turned 
his head, and took another glance at the extreme 
beauty which had already entranced him. A 
sudden blush added to her charms. 

• *•••« 

Months have passed away. Lady Lightfield 
is opening her letters, in the Duchess's drawing- 
room in England, and imparting to her Grace 
with much relish, all the scandal which they con- 
tained. " Here is a letter from the Pomeroys. 
Still at Rome, I perceive. I wonder whether they 
have succeeded in marrying their ugly girl } She 
certainly had nothing to recommend her ; not 
pretty, not amusing ; nor talkative ; and with no 
appreciation of the spice of scandal." "A mere 
negative ; a Zero, in fact," said the Duchess. " As 
round as a Zero." " She might make a good wife 
to an old man ; one and one make two ; but one 
and Zero make ten." '* Ha I ha ! your Grace is 
very witty this morning. Why } what } " And 
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Lady Lightfield crushed the letter in her hands, 
and gnashed her teeth with rage. " What is the 
matter ? " asked the Duchess ; " is the Zero going 
to make ten ? " " Yes ; Edith is to marry the old 
ambassador the Marchese di Pombal ; but that is 
not the matter." *'What is, then, the matter?" 
" That horrid little common minx, — the Shepherd's 
daughter of Brae-Roy, is going to be duchess, and 
will take precedence of me." " A duchess } what 
do you mean ? I always thought her very beauti- 
ful ; but I never imagined she could so forget 
the duties of her station as to marry above her." 
" I will at once send to her father," said Lady 
Lightfield ; " and I will write to Mr. Baillie, the 
owner of Brae-Roy, and get the Shepherd turned 
off." " You have not yet told me how she is to 
become a duchess." "Why, that stupid nephew 
of mine is fool enough to fall in love with her," said 
Lady Lightfield, handing the letter to the Duchess. 
"Mrs. Pomeroy, at all events, does not seem to 
object," said the Duchess, "for she says that 
' Mary's least virtue is her beauty ; ' she says, * she 
has great judgment and quickness of perception 
and taste, and has taken great pains to educate her- 
self.' ' Edith and she are to be married on the same 
day; and Cardinal Howard is to officiate.'" ** It is 
too provoking," said Lady Lightfield stamping : " I 
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hope the marriage will be a miserable one, and end 
speedily in a divorce; the Duke is certain to get 
ashamed of her soon ; and to ensure this I will get all 
my friends to spread, throughout society, every im- 
af^inablc innuendo against the girl ; and the 'happy 
couple * shall receive a cold shoulder everywhere" 
*• I know that there will be plenty of persons ready 
enough to invent false stories against any one who 
is to be run down ; just as there are also plenty of 
fools in society to believe and to repeat the stories. 
But you do not see, my dear, that in cutting the 
young Duke and Duchess off from all their friends 
and acquaintances, you will only be binding them 
more closely together, until at last they will care 
for nobody except themselves," said the Duchess. 
Lady Lightficld persisted in her intention, remark- 
ing that there were plenty of persons who would 
be prompted by jealousy to take part in a work 
which, in this so-called Christian country, is con- 
tinually carried on to gratify private pique, and 
to ruin the reputations of the virtuous. 

» • • • • . 

A small cavalcade of riders wind up Glen Roy, 
and take up their quarters at the new shooting 
lodge near the bothy. A happy couple wander 
over heather hills, and sit beside the little streamlet ; 
and the old Shepherd shares their joy for a time, 
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although he sternly refuses to leave his bothy, or 
give up his shepherd's life. The Marquis and 
Marchioness di Pombal also visit the Glen and stay 
with their friends, in order to be initiated into high- 
land life. The Countess of Lightfield has the satis- 
faction of doing much injury by her malice, and 
causing much annoyance by her tongue ; but the 
Duchess's prediction proved true : the happy couple 
were drawn closer together. 
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BERNIE'S STORY. 

lIiCRE IJernie, who had been sitting for a long 
time silent and absorbed, sprang from his chair, 
saying that he would have the next turn. He at 
once, and in a decided manner, took up his position 
on the hearth-rug, with his back turned to his 
audience. He gazed intently at the fire for a few 
minutes, during which the other children could 
liardly repress a boisterous laughter. At last he 
raised his little arms, and with the calm and ex- 
pressive gestures of an accomplished orator, he 
poured out the following lines : — 

I was sitting by the summer sea ; 

The summer sea, the summer sea ; 
As I gazed I thought of Eternity. 

Here he spread out his arms with a slow motion, 
like a swimmer ; and as slowly, folded them over 
his breast again. 

An opal maze was on the sky, 

Upon the deep blue, shining sky ; 
And I gazed and gazed, with dazzled eye. 
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Then, pointing eagerly with his outstretched 
arm and little fat finger, he continued — 

Ten thousand spangles brightly gleamed, 

Upon the sea, upon the sea ; 
Like horsemen's polished spears they seemed, 

Quick marching on to victory. 

Here he looked up to heaven, stretching both 
his arms upwards towards the ceiling. 

Ten thousand, thousand flocks of sheep, 
Upon the sky they sleep, they sleep ; 

Round fleecy sheep graze on the sky. 

Which shepherd winds herd homewardly. 

He let his two arms fall listlessly, and with his 
head slightly inclined forward, as if listening, he 
said after a while — 

The large bright sun he said to me : 

" You see those souls up in the sky ? 
My will they do still happily. 

They live, they rest so happily. 
You see the shfeen upon the sea, 
Those million glints upon the sea } 
I shine on them, for they love me ; 
For I love them and they love me." 

Here he folded his arms, and remained mute 
for some seconds; then clenching one of his 
fists — 
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I stood beside the v\rintry sea, 

The raging sea, the angry sea ; 
And howling winds they blew, they blew. 

And screamed and moaned so drearily, 
While past me foam flakes wildly flew. 

He turned his head towards the window, and, 
looking ruefully on the storm without, he said — 

I looked upon the leaden sky. 

Of dull and sombre hue ; 
The darkened waves rolled angrily. 

The lowering tempest grew. 

Again he paused, and seemed to listen, as the 
gusts of wind and splashes of rain smote the 
window-panes. 

The wailing blast then said to me : 

" We wilful winds these tumults make.*' 
The surges dash against the shore ; — 

The wilful waves, the wilful waves. 
The shore stands fast ; God's limits last ; 

But the waves must break, the wilful surges break. 
Each rumbling, grumbling, tumbling wave must break ; 

Each noisy roller is no more ; 
In wrath the surges find their graves. 

Again his arms fell by his side ; his head was bent 
forward, "with leaden eye, that wooed the ground ;" 
and he remained silent. For some seconds the 
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other children waited for more of his childish 
effusions ; but seeing his song was ended, they 
all sprang up at once and nearly pulled him in 
pieces with the violence of their congratulatory 
caresses. 
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BESSO'S STORY. 

It was in the year 1848. A revolution had lately 
broken out in Vienna, as it had also, in every other 
part of Europe, except England. The Empress had 
left Vienna for Ischl, — the most beautiful place in 
Europe, and containing the truest and most Chris- 
tian mountaineers. They were " three hundred 
years behind the age ; " they had not '* tasted the 
blessings of modern civilisation." The Austrian 
statesmen, therefore, regarded it as a safe place for 
the Empress in these troubled times. The Arch- 
duke Ludwig and his wife (a Princess of Parma), 
accompanied the Empress. They arrived at 
Gemunden, without their flight having, become 
known. Gemunden is like an Italian town, which 
basks in the sun at the head of the lake. There, a 
steamer is waiting to take the party to the village 
of Eben-See, at the other end of the lake. While 
they are embarking let us look around. The deep 
blue lake, with its huge precipitous mountains on 
each side, lies before us. Behind us lies the town 
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on a steep hill. At our left there rises, sheer out 
of the lake, the Traunstein, — a precipice nearly six 
thousand feet high ; and although we are basking 
in the heat of a summer sun, the top of the precipice 
is crowned with snow, which glistens white against 
the sapphire sky beyond. To our right there is a 
steep grassy mountain, covered with wood, and 
with its top entirely hidden by fir-trees. The 
Kaplan (or assistant priest of Ischl) happens to be 
in Gemunden, and is at once invited by the Empress 
to accompany her home. It takes an hour for the 
steamer .to reach Eben-See. After passing the 
precipice to our left (which looks as if half the 
mountain had been sheered down when the lake 
was first formed), we come to other mountains not 
quite so precipitous. There are steep valleys 
between them which are covered by pine-trees, 
under which blooms the purple heather, so thick 
and high that a man would have had much difficulty 
in making his way through it. All the mountain- 
tops are covered with snow. They look like white 
Dresden china shining against the sky. Every 
here and there a thin stream, from the snow on the 
hill-top, dashes from rock to rock, and, finding its 
way to the edge of the precipice, unhesitatingly 
leafjs down, in its anxiety to reach the lake ; but 
long before it has reached the bottom, it hcis broken 
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itself into fine spray, and seems to have altogether 
terminated its existence. On the other side of th^ 
lake, the mountains are in shade. The contrast is 
great between the dark green of the trees, with the 
indigo shadows on the one side, and the bright 
green of the trees, and the violet of the heather 
sleeping in the sun, and the blinding glare of the 
rocks, on the other. The lake itself is a reduplica- 
tion of its framework. 

For some minutes the party on the deck of the 
steamer were silent At last the Empress said, 
*' ricrr Kaplan, you must be surprised at, seeing us 
here so suddenly ? you have, doubtless, not heard of 
the outbreak in Vienna ? I have come here for 
safety, as the Government discovered a conspiracy 
of the revolutionary party, to seize the members of 
the royal family for hostages." The Kaplan ex- 
pressed his great sorrow at the news, and assured 
her imperial Majesty that there were thousands on 
the mountains around who would die rather than 
see a hair of her Majesty's head plucked out. 
" What can be the cause of a revolution against an 
Emperor whose only thought has been the good 
of his people ? " " As your imperial Majesty has 
asked me a question, I feel that not only my 
allegiance to my sovereign, whom I dearly love, 
but also my duty as a priest of Christ's Church, 
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•lire that I should not flinch from giving a true 
iver." " And what is your answer ? " asked the 
press. *' All over Europe we have seen kings 
ng the wind ; and we now see them reaping 
harvest of whirlwinds. Crowned heads have 

the chief revolutionists," said the Kaplan, 
has always been the aim of the Austrian 
jrnment to oppose those disturbers of the 
s." "Yes, your imperial Majesty, the aim of the 
jrnment has been to maintain internal peace; 
they have, unfortunately, been all the while 
ring the Revolution. Kings have thought to 
their thrones by allying themselves with the 
)lution, although the method of the Revolu- 
sts has been to efface from men's minds the 
ility of the Gospel, which was the foundation 
le civilisation of the Middle Ages. As the 
J alone has resisted this policy, kings have tried 
.ke from him all his power, and thus abolish 
tance to the revolutionary propaganda." "How 
/on say that.?" asked the Archduke Ludwig 

great concern, and an evident desire to 

Tstand these novel and somewhat astoundingf 

s of the Kaplan. No other person but the 

Ian could have said thus much. The Empress 

d have regarded such words as intolerable 

idence in the mouth of any other person. 

E 
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Hut I lie Kaplan was beloved by the whole country'^ 
for his ilcvotion to the poor, and for his eagerness 
to .sympathise with them, and for his constant de^re 
to Icani all their feelings and .to help to bearthdf 
Monows. Iksides, he was held by rich and poor 
to he a saint. His learning, depth of insight, and 
(mIiu wisdom (the result of many meditations), 
were* well known to the Court What the Kaplan 
■j.iid had, therefore, served only to increase the 
ill) s iety of the Kmpress and the Archduke. " How 
\M\ yt)ii say that?" asked Archduke Ludwig. 
•• In these days," answered the Kaplan, '^ revolution 
v\ no h»n}jer a sedition; it is not a momentary or 
jcical iipiisin^j of a people in defence of some right 
'I'hf l\ev«)hition is universal ; the Revolution is en 
f^t'nNttNrNtr; it will last until the end of all things 
and the final establishment of Christ's kingdom on 
earth. As the Church of Christ is not a country 
which is drawn and coloured on the map, but 
l)crvailes every country, and is a power which influ- 
ences ^governments ; so is the Revolution or anti- 
( christian Society a power which influences all 
tjovernnients ; it is a canker which corrupts every 
nation I " " Hcrr Kaplan," said the Empress in a 
low voice, " I cannot follow your thoughts, for I 
have not your learning. Can you explain your 
views to me ? *' "I mean that the word ' revolu- 
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although he sternly refuses to leave his bothy, or 
give up his shepherd's life. The Marquis and 
Marchioness di Pombal also visit the Glen and stay 
with their friends, in order to be initiated into high- 
land life. The Countess of Lightfield has the satis- 
faction of doing much injury by her malice, and 
causing much annoyance by her tongue ; but the 
Duchess's prediction proved true : the happy couple 
were drawn closer together. 



■A 
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imii. Aj^iin, if every man's reasoa is sofficient ^' 
ilsclf, there can be no necessity for revelatiod/ 
in.'in c;in require, even in Christian doctrine, no 
\\\\u\z external to himself; and what then becomes 
of the Church as a necessity and an institution of 
( ind ? this same principle is, therefore, theprindple 
f>r atheism. Again, if a man's reason is sufficient, 
every man can for himself decide between right 
and wroiif^ ; so that each man is, for himself, the 
fountain of law and the source of morality. Thus, 
a^ a necessary consequence of this baneful principle, 
a Divine and eternal law over every man, and a 
I )ivinr and uncliangeable code of morality,is denied. 
Moreover, legislation at once ceases to be only 
the application of eternal laws to the changing 
rircunistances of the place or the time, and becomes 
the creation or framing of law. Again, if a man's 
reason is suflTicicnt of itself, every man can for him- 
self decide between truth and falsehood; so there 
is an end of the I^'aith; for man no longer requires 
1(^ l)e told what to believe. From the same bane- 
ful principle comes the theory of the Sovereignty 
of the People, from which many absurdities may be 
deduced, and among others that inconsistent com- 
promise of Rousseau's called * the Representative 
or Parliamentary System ; ' and also that wicked 
doctrine which we have just seen in practice, namely. 
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^^ right of a people to get rid of its Sovereign. 
^Uthis indeed is logical enough, if you once grant 
tte first principle. For, if the people is the source 
of power, of law, of morality, the Sovereign can be 
Ho more than the servant, or first nminister of the 
)eople." "But how have kings," the Empress 
sked with evident anguish, " been the chiefs of the 
devolution ?" "Your imperial Majesty will know 
hether the crowned heads of Europe have upheld 
le Divine law as binding on every man of high or 
w degree, and enforced an unchangeable morality, 
id proclaimed an eternal faith, and pointed to the 
hurch of Christ as the interpreter of these, and the 
•gan by which Christ speaks to His people, and 
fT which He rules His kingdom; or whether, on 
le other hand, kings and civil governments have 
*ased to uphold these truths, and have acted on 
le principle of the independence of man's reason, 
id the sovereignty of the people, and all the 
lier corollaries which I have mentioned." The 
apian, who spoke with much fervour, was almost 
locked at his own boldness ; the others were be- 
ildered by his doctrine ; and not another word 
as spoken until the steamer reached Eben-See, 
here the noisy Trauner river rushes tumultuously 
to the placid lake between the still high faces of 
le calm eternal mountains. The Empress, in a 
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kiiiil and tender voice, begged the Kaplan totals 
his st*:it in tlie carriage with herself, and the AxcJ^ 
(liikr, and Archduchess. 

Kajudly they drove, for an hour and a hal(np 
\hr narrow valley, between the lofty mountsuns, 
and beside the river which rushes down with its Ug 
bhit? waves and gurgling waters. The i^hite road 
lay bt*twccn high spruce firs, which shed their 
prcnliar odour and cast their refreshing shade 
auMinil, They passed that rock in the middle 
ol' thr river, which is now surmounted by a large 
cnii'lllx. There the gilt pendant form, life size, 
Im always shining in the sun, while the wild 
w.ivrs (lash angrily against the immovable rock, 
and arc broken, and move on, to be succeeded 
by othrr waves which share the same fate. 
ll«»w like the Church, against which the -wicked 
(whi», wo arc told, are "like waves of the sea") 
rxrrt all their powers and cannot prevail 1 

A few minutes more, and just before the point 
where the Traun receives the river Ischl (which 
runs from the Scharf-Bcrg or Austrian Rigi, and 
the St. Wolfganger Sea, and the West), the car- 
riage rapidly dashed through the gateway to the 
park on the side of the mountain. The Empress 
descended from the carriage, and the Kaplan 
made his bow and was about to retire, when the 
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^^press said, " Herr Kaplan, I hope the Herr 
* Wer' will let you preach to-morow, on the sub- 
ject which has so much interested me to-day" 
(for it was now Saturday evening). The Kaplan 
Said he would impart to his superior, her imperial 
Majesty's desire. 

Let us take a survey of this beautiful spot. Ischl 
h at the meeting of four valleys, it r^sts at the 
centre of the cross thus formed. The valley to the 
north-west is that through which we have travelled 
from Eben-See and the Trauner lake. To the 
north-east there is a valley which seems to end in 
the Loser mountain and the Styrian Alps. At the 
end of a long valley to the south-east there are the 
glaciers and the perpetual snow on the Dachstein 
and the Thorstein, which are 10,000 feet high, and 
look like an insurmountable wall between us and 
Illyria. Beyond them are the Carinthian Alps. 
We look up the valley of the river Ischl to the 
Austrian Rigi, which stands at the head of St. 
Wolfganger's lake, and towers up to the blue heaven, 
with its sharp point and wedge-like shape against 
the sky. In the middle of this cross of valleys, 
there is the little scattered town of Ischl, and the 
rapid river, which hurries, in tumultuous blue waves, 
through the whole length of the town. At the very 
centre of the cross there is a green hill in the shape 
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ofii licart, with a few pine-trees on it. There is on 
the other side of the Traun, and \sl the angle be- 
tween that river and the Ischl, the Calvarien Berg, 
— a {;reen hill, considerably higher than the former 
and crowned with trees. Here, for centuries, three 
rijMireF?, of life size, have hung to their crosses, 
amidst the shady solitude of the copse. The path- 
wa)'. which leads to this solemn and melancholy 
sprrtaclc, has its little wayside chapels, and its 
" Slatit)ns of the Cross." Here the brave and hardy 
tnountaitieers have learned, amid their mountains, 
tlir foundations of Christianity and the duty of 
Mi'lf-y^aerilice for the good of others. Not in books, 
not hy man's learning, have these unlettered and 
ii,M]orant inhabitants of the secluded valleys learned 
tnilliM fi)r which the philosophers of old have 
yearned, and to which they could not attain. 
They h.ivc learned them from the reality, which is 
the child of meditation, — a reality assisted, in 
their case, by the pictures and images before them. 
The spacious parish church is situated near the 
confluence of the two rivers, but on the other side 
of the river Ischl from the palace. This church is 
now filled by a large concourse of people, for the 
mountaineers are a very religious race. When the 
Kaplan was seen kneeling in silent prayer before the 
altar, a thrill ran through the large assembly ; for 
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the odour of sanctity, in which he lived, had made 
him a favourite with all the inhabitants far and near. 
The imperial pew is to the left of the altar, and 
appears at first sight to be within the sanctuary rails. 
The emaciated form of the Kaplan at last rose, and, 
bowing first to the altar and then to the Empress, 
he slowly mounted th_e pulpit. His large, massive, 
broad forehead seemed, in its whiteness, to reflect 
the light; which fell upon it. His eyes were sunken 
and dark ; his eyebrows heavy and straight ; his 
cheeks very emaciated. His very appearance in- 
spired awe, mixed with love. The Empress, the 
Archduke, and the Archduchess felt a greater 
and more nervous interest, in the coming sermon, 
than all the rest of the congregation. Their eyes 
were riveted on the ground. With a slow, clear, 
and distinct utterance the Kaplan gave out the 
text : — ** We will not have this man to reign over 
us. We have no king but Caesar." 

"The taking and sack of Jerusalem, a very 
few years after the Jews uttered this cry, and 
the tortures and crucifixions of thousands oi 
Jews, was the gratification of the desire which 
they uttered. ' He gave them their heart's 
desire, and leanness to their souls,* said King 
David. Who was He whom they would not 
have to reign over them } He of whose reign 
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it WMH .Riiid that 'in seternum noa dissfpabctizr;' 
- tlu; Alnii^rhty God, the King of the whole caith. 
1 lidRe Jcvv.s even, who did not knowecoa^ of His 
liTr nnd liistory to look upon Him in this I^it, 
IjmiI \\ I Mrrn enough to prove His character. Bat 
tlirv pMfi'^rd ;i judgment without considerii^ the 
rviiliMu-c.'* The Kaplan then went through all the 
wnii-q nf niu' Knrd, pointing out that they proved 
fi rltaiiu trr fur justice and mercy and love, as 
iMiiiiKMitlv MM the deeds of the Caesars showed a 
rliMifirli'i- fnr lawlessness, egotism, and cruelty; 
\\\\\\ \v\ this wicked Jewish nation preferred Caesar 
InClnisl. lie then continued: "The Christian 
prirqllmnil has descended and been derived from 
Hiis prirsllHuul of Clirist, — the priest, in eternity, 
nf Ihr nnlor tif Mclchisedec, to whom Abraham 
fifTfiril M.'H rificcs. The Head of the Christian 
jiiiesilnMul Is, by the institution of God, the Vicar 
(»!■ Vi(j'mMrnl of Christ on earth. If man had no 
wants Init lht)sc of his spirit, there would have 
been tin ncc«l for any other authority on earth be- 
sides the spiritual authority of Christ's priesthood. 
Hut as the wants of man's body, and the peace 
and order of comnuinitics, have also to be provided 
fur, therefore God has instituted the temporal 
power, as well as the spiritual. God has not, how- 
ever, designed that the temporal power shall exist 
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everywhere in the same form ; He has determined 
that it shall be various, so as to suit the diflferent 
characters and dispositions of the societies in dif- 
ferent places. 

" There are, then, two great powers, — the spiri- 
tual and the temporal. Both these powers are of 
God ; but they differ in respect of the ends which 
they severally have in view, and the different 
matter of their operations. These powers are, 
therefore, quite distinct. But man is spirit con- 
joined with a body; and therefore these powers 
cannot be separate. As they are distinct, the 
spiritual power does not interfere with matters 
which relate to man's body alone; and the tem- 
poral power may not meddle with things which 
concern his spirit. 

" The question then arises : Which of these 
distinct powers shall be subordinate to the other } 
whether shall man's spirit, and all which relates to 
it, or his body be superior } One evidently must 
be so, or else there cannot be order ; and yet, in 
all that proceeds from God, there must be order. 
'Quae a Deo sunt,' says the apostle, 'ordinata 
sunt.' Two powers or activities, which are not 
utterly separate, must clash, unless one is subordi- 
nate to the other. So the two powers of which I 
have spoken, two powers which are distinct but not 
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ai patutr, ilu? temporal and the spirirual — caflSOlT 
I II rHi-it unlc;4:i tlic otic is subordinate ta the other. 
I Mltitwi'ti^ by reason of the defects is insui, the 
• iiiU wltii li tlu-y severally have in \'ieir, and the 
ntMlt»i:i Mil which they severally operate^ must 
liitdtnly (ollidc and grind against each other. 
iJiivv, I »ril« you, which of the two powers must 
\\^^ 3tilti>hhn»tt(* to the other? There is no one in 
thiq pdii-ih (•! whom it will occur that any answer 
lull Mil' Mill* li |io:isihle. Yet there are, alas s many 
who )iii-itii(l that the spiritual power must be 
^iiliMiihiiMir to the temporal; that the wants of 
\\\\\\\^ niitil luuMt be put below the wants of his 
boilv i 1h»i( thr Stale must give laws to the 
( hint h ; (tihl that the particular and transitory is 
III iiiuir inipottaiue than the universal and eternal 
I ml oi man. Those who hold this notion are 
lalh'd l.ibcialM. A whole system has been built 
oil thh ba'ti'i, and it has been called Liberalism. 
Voii all hoM that the temporal power is of God; 
\\\\k\ that the civil sovereignty has, therefore, in 
piin'ly m.ittM'ial interests, nothing above it, except 
(lod and His laws, hut you hold, also, that God 
created the temporal power in subordination to 
the spiritual power; and that the latter is mpre 
directly, and by positive institution, from Grod. 
You know also that the head of Christ's one uni- 
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v^rsal Church is the Vicegerent of the King of 
^e whole world ; and that he is the infallible in- 
terpreter of God's laws and of the Divine revela- 
tions of the truths to be believed. You also know 
that if the temporal power is not to be abused, it 
must be exercised in accordance with the Divine 
law ; and this law, as well as the interpretation of 
it, has been committed, — not to nations, not to 
parliaments, not to kings, not to any individual 
for himself, — but to the Church and her Head on 
earth. Every man has, therefore, to 'hear the 
Church/ 

" The pretension of Liberalism, — that the Church 
must be under the State, or under Caesar, — is there- 
fore sedition against God and against His order of 
the world. It is Revolution par excellence. The 
independence of man, the self-sufficiency of man's 
reason, the self-will of man, is rebellion against 
God. There is, then, God on one side, and Revolu- 
tion on the other. Every nation has the choice of 
Hercules before it : either submitting to an empire 
of man, or entering into the kingdom of God, and 
becoming an integral part of it. The former is a 
reign of force or tyranny ; the latter is the sway of 
God's law, the reign of justice and charity. Either 
Caesar or Christ Jesus must reign over you. Which 
will you have } 
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*' The reign of force began with Cain. It was 
embodied in Nimrod ; it was felt under Nero and 
1 Ji«)clcti;in. The kingdom of Christ was then being 
cut out * without hands.* The Church at length 
ci>ii([UL'rcd the Roman Empire in a miraculous 
in.'inner, Jind apparently without any power for such 
a task. She next subjugated the barbarians, and 
worked hard to render political power and political 
insliUitions in accordance with the conceptions of 
Christianity, and the laws of God. That was her 
work in the Middle Ages. Then Luther raised the 
stanihinl of revolt, and incited kings and rulers to 
(Icchirc themselves free from all restraint, and say, 
* We will not have this man to reign over us. ' 
' The ki^^^s of the earth stood up, and the princes 
met to^^ethcr, against the Lord, and against His 
Christ ; s:iying, Let us break their bonds asunder, 
and let us cast away their yoke from us' (Ps. 
ii. 2, 3). 

"This doctrine was turned into a 'policy' by 
Voltaire, who wrote (March, 1763, and March i 
and 2, 1764, to D'Alembert and to Chauvelin; 
March 3, to King Frederick ; December 14, to 
Damilaville), 'I begin to see Europe filled with 

reasonable men The reign of Reason is 

coming. The light has so spread, that revolution 
is certain to break out I wish to see 
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the earth delivered from the chimerical notions 
of Catholicism, , . . The Christian religion is in- 
famous, an abominable hydra, a monster that re- 
quires a hundred thousand invisible hands to wound 
it' . The adherents of this sect were frequently 
placed, as .tutors, in families of rank. In regard to 
the royal family of Parma, Voltaire wrote (Novem- 
ber 17, 1760, and in a letter to D'Alembert, June 
30, 1770), * The scion of the house of Parma will 
be well surrounded; he will have Condillac and 
Leire for tutors ; and if, after that, he is a bigot, 
then Divine grace must be a very powerful thing/ 
These persons were called * lUuminati ' in Ger- 
many, and they spoke of ' the progress of light/ 
In France they were styled * Encyclopedists' and 
* Philosophers ; ' and Horace Walpole, in his letter 
to General Conway (Paris, October 28, 1765), ex- 
plained the 'philosophers' to be those who aimed 
at the destruction of all religion and of monarchy. 
Another writer (Guiseppe Montanelli, ' Introdu- 
zione ad alcuni punti storici ') said, * For the same 
reason that we called ourselves Philosophers in the 
last century, and Liberals during the first half of the 
present century, we shall henceforth call ourselves 
Socialists ; for socialism has become the order of 
the day of the Revolution, just as philosophy and 
liberalism were, each in their own time." 
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**This policy was inaugurated, in practice, by 
Choiseul and Pompadour, in France ; by Frederick 
the Great, in Prussia ; by the Emperor Joseph 11. 
and Kaunitz, in Germany; by Pombal, in Portugal; 
and by D'Aranda, in Spain ; while George ill., 
with Burke and Pitt in England, alone resisted it. 
In all these countries the legislation has been 
against the Church. 

** Now let me dfaw to a close. As the Church 
consists of those who take our Lord for their 
example, and imitate Him; and order all their 
thoughts, and words, and deeds to be like Him ; so 
does the Anti-Christian Society, or Synagogue of 
Satan, — the Revolution, in fact, — consist of those 
who follow the spirit of Evil, and do his work, and 
are directly influenced and inspired by him, *You 
are of your father, the devil ; and the desires of 
your father you will do. He was a murderer from 
the beginning; and he stood not in the truth, 
because truth is not in him ' (John viii. 44). 

" The Revolution can, of course, not live in har- 
mony with the Church ; for the fundamental prin- 
ciples of these two are in contradiction. The Church 
teaches the duty of believing revealed truths ; the 
Revolution teaches the theory called liberty of 
thought, that is, the sufficiency of every man's 
reason. The Church says that men are bound by 
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eternal laws, and their consciences by Divine pre- 
cepts ; the Revolution says that every man is sove- 
reign, and a judge for himself of what is moral 
and legal. The Church says that all men must be 
subject to a divinely-constituted authority for the 
whole world ; the Revolution asserts that they 
have been born, and remain free and independent. 
The Church tells us that God has ordered every 
human society, and that by His laws men are to 
frame their statutes and rule every community ; 
the Revolution proclaims that there is no source 
of law and of right except the will or caprice of 
the people, and that whatever government the 
people establishes is supreme in all things, and 
without appeal from its decisions. In short, the 
Revolution discards all belief; and frames new 
schools without God ; and passes laws without a 
thought of God's will ; and orders its relations with 
individuals and families and social bodies, without 
God ; an(i, lastly, instead of the will of God, the 
supreme Lawgiver and King of the whole earth, the 
Revolution substitutes the changing caprices of the 
national will, — at least, what a mob of ignorant 
deputies affirm to be the national will. Thus it is 
that the Church and the Revolution are implac- 
able enemies ; and the Church can truly repeat : 

* He that is not with me is against me ; and he 

F 
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that ^athcrcth not with me, scattereth abroad.' 
Vov the Church combines and makes men to live 
at union ; while the egotistic principle of the Re- 
volution is rcpellant and scattereth. They *are 
separate, because they are carnal (of the flesh).' 

•* Mark also the pernicious political consequences 
which (low from such principles : as, by the theory 
«)f the liberty of conscience, the rule of an extrinsic 
authority is destroyed, there can remain no other 
motive power, except self-interest. Every man 
comes to be governed by passion ; and the laws of 
the state become nothing but manifestations of the 
passionate tendencies of the majority. Moreover, 
as by the theory of the liberty of thought, or the 
self-sufficiency of every man's reason, all unanimity 
concerning the fundamental principles of society 
is necessarily removed, every one acquires a right 
to put forward his own theories on every point of 
political life ; and to gain followers, by all available 
means, to his views ; and to endeavour .finally to 
carry them into practice. The consequence of 
this must be divergences of opinion, divisions, 
disunion, factions, antagonisms, bitterness, enmity, 
and instability. The Revolution, therefore, de- 
stroys the two first requisites for a state — ^unity 
and stability. It is the diluent of every society, 
and works its dissolution." 
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The Kaplan's voice had been getting weaker 
and weaker ; and when he arrived at this point, he 
sank down completely exhausted. With an effort 
he recovered himself ; and after a few minutes of 
prayer before the altar, he rose, bowed low to the 
Empress, and retired. He had preached over the 
heads of the congregation; for his sermon was 
addressed entirely to the Empress, the Archduke, 
the Archduchess, and their suite. It was not lost 
upon them. The congregation had listened atten- 
tively, however, and one remembered one part, and 
another bore in mind another point, just as it hap- 
pened to strikethem. As they afterwards lingered, in 
conversation, in the public places of the town, these 
points were all rehearsed and discussed ; and so the 
whole sermon became fixed in their memories. 

That Sunday morning the Empress had received 
an express from the Emperor, ordering her to 
repair at once, and secretly, to Prague. She had 
wondered much at the purport of the message, but 
left Ischl at nightfall. The Archduke accompanied 
her as far as Passau, where they arrived in strict 
incognito before dawn. As they pass the cathe- 
dral they see that the lights are just being lit, and 
they enter. The church is all in darkness, with 
the exception of the high altar. That altar is of 
polished brass ; and each candle is reflected many 
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times ; so that it seems as if a hundred candl^^ 
are burning on the altar. The rest of the church 
is in darkness. The roof is invisible ; the ends of 
the aisles cannot be seen ; and the massive 
columns become, one by one, dimmer and more 
indistinct in their perspective. It seems as if 
the cathedral is without limit, and as if the aisles 
extend into endless space. There is a general 
appearance of infinity. A solemn grandeur per- 
vades the whole. The Empress feels as if she has 
entered eternity. The organ begins to roll its 
sounds along the unseen roof, and the first mass 
of the day begins. As is the custom in Passau, 
Benediction is sung at the middle of the Mass ; 
and the Blessed Sacrament remains exposed until 
the end. This is a source of great joy to the 
Empress. The words of the Kaplan rest still upon 
her mind, and ring for ever in her ears. 

After Mass, the Archduke parted from the 
Empress, and returned to Ischl. He was driving 
again under the pine-trees, beside the rapid river, 
as the sun was low in the heavens. The Kaplan 
met him, and stopped the carriage. In a few hasty 
words the Kaplan told the Archduke that a num- 
ber of revolutionists, headed by two Russians, — 
Bakounin and Milutin, — had secretly arrived in 
the town, at night, with the object of seizing the 
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*^^press and retaining her as a hostage. The 
palace had been attacked, and was now occupied 
by them. The Kaplan ended by saying that the 
Archduke must proceed by a mountain path, with 
two trustworthy mountaineers who were waiting ; 
their names were Franz and Johann. The Arch- 
duke, in an anguish of anxiety, asked about his 
wife. But the Kaplan and the mountaineers had 
no information to give him. Sorrowfully he 
laboured up an intricate and difficult path, until 
he reached Bohmen Hohe, on the Jainzer Berg, 
overlooking the grounds of the palace from a great 
height. Behind them, towers the Hohe Joch. This 
mountain is separated by a little valley, or rather a 
saddle, from the one on which they were standing. 
The sun had not risen many minutes, before a 
servant of the Empress, named Joseph, came sud- 
denly upon them. He stctrted and seemed con- 
fused. The two mountaineers frowned, and looked 
at each other, as each instinctively laid his hand 
on the butt of a pistol which was concealed under 
his tunic. But they said nothing. Joseph stam- 
mered out an excuse. "He had escaped from 
the revolutionists, who had blockaded themselves 
in the palace." Why, then, hadhe taken the path 
to the Bohmen Hohe, as if he were merely an 
advanced picket } The Archduke, too eager for 
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intelligence about his wife, allowed these and othef^ 
sinister signs to escape him. To his eager inquiries, 
Joseph answered so calmly, that a keen observer 
would have perceived that he was merely rehearsing 
a r6U\ — " She has met her death. I learned, before 
leaving, that her funeral is to take place at once." 
The fact was, that when the house was attacked, 
the Archduchess looked out of the Empress's 
window, and saw Joseph pointing her out to the 
revolutionists. (For the retreat of the Empress 
had been accomplished so secretly, that even 
JoMrph was not aware of it.) The Archduchess, 
with an Italian's acuteness, at once told one of her 
ladies, to put her own shawl over her head and to 
stand there, while she herself ran down the stairs, 
seized a bonnet and cloak belonging to one of the 
maidservants, and passed out of a back door 
between many of the attacking party. The object 
of the revolutionists was to seize the EmpresS. 
They were admitted by Joseph ; they ran up- 
stairs ; they perceived that the lady was not the 
ICmpress, nor the Archduchess. They learned 
from her that the Empress and Ludwig had left 
the previous evening. They feared that the Arch- 
duke would return and raise the mountaineers, 
and therefore they took the cunning resolution of 
sending intelligence to Ludwig, that the Arch- 
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duchess had been killed. This they did in the 
hopes of entrapping him, on his too hasty return 
to the palace. Their spies had brought intelli- 
gence that Ludwig had left his carriage and struck 
off into the hills, and therefore it was that Joseph, 
who was in fact one of the revolutionary party, 
was sent (as were many others also) to carry this 
deluding intelligence. At Joseph's words, Ludwig 
stood on the Bohmen Hohe, as one entranced. 
A burying party issued from the palace. There 
are no religious rites ; no priest ; no symbol of 
the Saviour who died for us ; merely a procession, 
and two muffled drums. The ceremony, if such it 
can be called, is soon over. Joseph proposes to 
return to the palace in order to gather intelligence. 
" Never," said Johann. Ludwig is astonished and 
looks at them wistfully. They remove their hats, 
and say, according to their customary parlance, 
"All gracious master, do not permit it. We 
must instantly retire from this, and take Joseph 
with us." Ludwig is too broken-hearted to mind 
what he does ; he nods assent and follows the 
mountaineers. Johann seizes a favourable oppor- 
tunity for drawing his horse pistol, and saying to 
Joseph : ** The moment you stir from our side, four 
balls from such as these will follow you. You 
understand.?" Joseph turns pale, and his lip quivers. 
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Ludwi;.; follows, humming to himself 
lowinf( lines: — 

*• Ah mc ! she's dead and gone away ; 

1 f>iiw ihem put her 'neath the sod. — 
oh ! no ! she floats in lasting day 

About the throne of God. 
Ai cahii iitul gentle was her life 

So cahn and peaceful was her death ; 
Aliail)^>t (iod's will she felt no strife, 

Wiihoiit :i high resigned her breath. 
Adifu, my dearest wife, adieu ! 

(iood, faithful, wise, and ever true ! 
Vch, i^o, my sweetest angel, go ! 

Dur Saviour beckoned from above. — 

Ati yi)u are lov'd, so now you love : 
At» you are known, so now you know, 

Ami scan our loving Father's gracious wilL 
l-'rom SpaLc and Time, — from our entrancM sight, 
(i(i(l railed you forth to realms of boundless light 

Vour iicntle spirit shall bide with me still, 
Although your face has faded from my view; 
My oidy joy, my own dear wife. Adieu ! 
No nuirc,— no more my tearful eyes shall see 
Vour welcome form : now home's no home for me ; 
The ItMjj'then'd days their shadows cast 
o'er all my joys and pleasures past \ 
My love licii buried in the tomb 
And lonely misery's my doom. 
I''arcwell, farewell, my better part, 
Sole solace to an aching heart ! — 
My week of joy is past ; fly night of sorrow I 
Soon Christ shall wake me to a happy morrow." 

The mountaineers pass along the mountain side, 
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some distance, in a south-westerly direction, 
sn they descend and cross the river Ischl, and 
ke cautiously towards the Calvarien Berg, in 
er to reconnoitre. There is too much dis- 
bance in the town below, to render it safe for 
m to show themselves outside the wood, 
lann, therefore, returns to the Archduke, Franz, 
3 Joseph ; and they strike into the woods, and 
h difficulty gain the ruined castle of Wildstein. 
ire, in comparative safety from a surprise, they 
-t awhile. The Archduke, who had risen to a 
►re manly frame of mind on the Calvarien Berg, 
IV takes the opportunity to write down the fol- 
ding lines : — 

" Bloom not for me, ye vernal flowers, 

Sweet gorgeous trappings of the Spring ; 
Unfold not for me, to gentle showers, 
Your tender green, ye sheltered bowers. 
Blow not for me, ye gentle airs, 

Blow not for me, nor bring. 

From orange- wreaths, your fragrant breath ; 
Sigh rather, or waft me solace for my cares, 

And blow from the charnel-house of death, 
In fierce, rough, boisterous squalls, 

And buffet with the oaks, and lash the angry flood. 
And bring up thunder-clouds, — -those sombre palls 

For the azure sky. Thou sun ; drop down in blood. 
Do battle with the reckless waves. 

Ye basalt rocks, — ye black-robed priests. 
Waiting to chant, o'er yawning graves, 
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Your requiems for all lovely things. 

Arm mCy yc powers of heaven and earth ! 
Arm me 1 oh ! gracious King of Kings ! 

To bear my lot, and bear with fortitude. — 

I)u strong, be strong, my heart, in solitude; 
Learn from the pine-tree's blasted trunk. 

Which crowns alone yon mountain-peak. 
And braves the angry blast which sunk 

A nation's navies. Or let that column speak 
Which stood on the arid plain from age to age. 
And braved the scorching Simoom's rage. 

No ! It'arn from him who saw unmoved 
Thi: quaking earth, heaven's fire, and wounding storm, — 
Thohi' dreadful preludes to the gentle form 

Of that meek Word who loves and ever loved. 
( )r rat hi* r learn from Him who bore unshaken, 
Whi*n slandered, crucified, forsaken." 

I'Voin WiUlstcin they descend by the steep. rugged 
I»ath, throu[jh the thick wood, to the river Traun, 
whiili tluy cross with difficulty. Then, following 
the road by Gossan, they arrive at the end of the 
beautiful hike of Halstadt Here a boat is made 
fast to a tree. The western side of the lake is fringed 
by \\v^\\ wooded mountains. The right side is one 
continuous high precipice, which turns eastward at 
right angles, near the top of the lake, opposite the 
curious old town of Halstadt. At this right angle 
there is a wooded point of land, on which a small 
castle was built, a few years before, by a Russian,— 
Count Strogonoff. This castle can be approached 
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only by boat, or by a dangerous path-way over 
the precipice. The southern end of the lake is 
also a precipice, which is in perpetual shadow. 
Over this precipice the Dachstein glacier is seen 
in the distance. 

Johann and Franz loose the boat and seize the 
oars. Joseph is put in the bows, and Ludwig scats 
himself in the stern. The two mountaineers row 
the boat to the precipice at a point about midway 
of its length. There is a small grassy slope, on 
which they all land. From this slope a very 
narrow pathway leads, with many twists and 
turns, up the face of the precipice, to a cave about 
two-thirds of the way up. This is to be their rest- 
ing-place ; and it is secure from all attack. The 
pathway then becomes more narrow, and almost 
impassable, and leads to another cave not far 
below the brow of the precipice. From this latter 
cave, it is comparatively easy to reach the summit. 

As soon as Ludwig is in the cave, he lies down 
to rest, while Johann keeps watch at the cave's 
mouth. Joseph does the same, for his own pur- 
poses ; but Franz clambers to the top of the cliff, 
to take the tidings to the Kaplan, and to gain in- 
telligence in the town. Before daybreak the next 
morning, the Kaplan and Franz start for the cave. 
The sun is rising as they reach the summit of the 
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cliff, and the Kaplan stops involuntarily to admire 
its splendour. Franz suddenly pulls the Kaplan 
down into a little hollow of the moor, saying that 
he saw a man creeping over the brow of the hill 
from the cave. It is Joseph. Franz creeps after 
him, from hollow to hollow. Presently Joseph 
descends the precipitous path to Count Strogo- 
noff's castle, in a way that proves it to be by no 
means the first time that he has been that way. 
Franz at once returns to the Kaplan, and they both 
descend to Archduke Ludwig's cave. Johannhad 
dropped asleep after his fatigues, and then it was 
that Joseph took advantage of the opportunity to 
escape. **They will attempt to seize your im- 
perial Highness as a hostage," said Franz. "They 
cannot get here," said Johann ; " one of those stones 
from the back of the cave, rolled down at the 
moment they are on that part of the pathway be- 
low, would sweep six or eight of them to utter de- 
struction ; and they know this full well." " Then," 
said the Kaplan, ** Joseph will be employed at his 
old vocation, and will be sent back here, before 
the time when we may be expected to be awake, 
in order that he may watch and bring intelligence. 
The best plan will be for Franz and me to hide in 
that little bushy hollow near the place where the 
pathway gains the moor, and to let Johann sleep 
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at his post again, so that Joseph may regain the 
cave without suspecting that he has been observed." 
This proposal is at once acted upon. In a short 
time Joseph returns alone. Afterwards the Kaplan 
and Franz enter the cave as if they had only just 
arrived. Joseph thinks he has not been observed. 
The mountaineers keep a sharp outlook all that 
day, — the one remaining at the mouth of the cave ; 
while the other, pretending to go to Isch], hides 
himself in the hollow. After nightfall, just as 
Franz is about to return to the cave, he observes 
two men coming from the direction of Count 
Strogonoff's. They stop close to the bushy hollow 
where Franz is lying. One is a North German, 
the other a foreigner ; and the following words pass 
between them : " It is close to this spot that the 
pathway begins." " We may soon expect Joseph 
to show us the way down. Remember that the 
Archduke is to be seized alive ; but the mountain- 
eers with him are to be shot at once, lest they 
should throw us down the cliff." There is then a 
long silence, during which Franz considers what he 
should do. The foreigner then again addresses his 
companion : " I will walk over the knoll to the 
next hollow, for I do not think that this is the right 
one ; but do you watch here." As soon as he dis- 
appears over the hillock, Franz rises from his 
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hiding-place, and, rushing up to the other man, 
deals him a blow on the head with a knotted stick 
which he held in his hand. His intention is merdy 
to stun the man who intended to murder him; 
but the culprit falls to rise no more. Franz carries 
him to the bushes where he himself had lain all 
day, and drops his burden just as Count Strogo- 
noff returns, saying, " No, this must be the place 
There is Joseph ; now go with him, while I remain 
here ; and remember, Joseph, your part is to seize 
the Archduke ; but do not hurt him if you can 
avoid it." Franz, without uttering a sound, follows 
Joseph closely down the path, for it is too dark for 
Joseph to recognise him. When they are close to 
the cave, Joseph turns round and says: •'The 
Kaplan and Johann are there ; you had better 
despatch them both, and we will put an end to 
Franz when he returns. I will seize the Arch- 
duke." Franz felt half a mind to hurl him down 
the precipice ; but he restrained himself. He 
merely nods, as if in assent, and motions Joseph 
to proceed. In another minute Joseph springs 
into the cave and seizes the Archduke by the 
throat. Franz follows, and, taking Joseph by 
the throat, he holds him to the ground, saying: 
" Traitor, now I have you:" Johann assists Franz 
to bind him, and a few words suffice to explain 
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Jituation to the Archduke and the Kaplan, 
latter at once decides that Johann must fire 
shots, as if Joseph was executing the Count*s 
ing, and then go with Franz, to seize the 
It. As they reach the top the Count asks, 
w have you done the job } " **Thus, traitor I '' 
Franz, springing at his throat. The Count 
s his revolver and fires. Franz falls. Johann 
s the hand which holds the revolver, and 
es it violently against the Count's breast, in 
.ttempt to throw him on his back. The re- 
\T is accidentally discharged, and the ball 
IS up through the Count's chin into his head. 
nn turns to Franz and finds him rising. He 
»t badly wounded. They both then look for 
aan whom Franz had struck, and, finding that 
their enemies are dead, they descend to the 
again. Joseph is being questioned by the 
iduke, and admits that he had long been a 
ber of the secret societies, and had been 
id in the Emperor's household as a spy ; that 
lad conveyed all his intelligence to Count 
jonoflf, as his superior, and had taken all orders 
him; also that he had been employed that 
1; to seize the Archduke alive and to retain 
is a hostage, while his accomplice was to have 
i the others. He, moreover, tells the Arch- 
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duke that the Archduchess had escaped when 
the palace was taken, but that he had been sent to 
report her death, in the hopes that the Archduke 
would be rash enough to return to the palace. 
" And where is she now ? " asks Ludwig. '* I 
know not; but spies are being sent in every 
direction to take her." " We must lose no time in 
raising the mountaineers," whispers the Kaplan. 
The Kaplan then exhorts Joseph to repentance ; 
but Joseph maintains a dogged silence. The Arch- 
duke proposes to leave the cave and endeavour 
to collect a force of mountaineers. Joseph, not 
knowing that the Count and his accomplice had 
been killed, and fearing to meet them, begged 
hard to be pardoned and let go. " You must first 
repent of your crimes and abjure your secret 
society," said the Archduke. "Never," says 
Joseph, as he rises and endeavours to run up the 
path ; but he makes a false step, and falls to the 
bottom of the precipice. 

When the Archduke reaches the top, he looks 
up to heaven as he falls on his knees, to return 
thanks for the intelligence of his wife's safety. 
Then rising, he says to the Kaplan, "We must 
lose no time in collecting a force of mountaineers. 
This intelligence has given me new heart. As I 
looked on that starlit sky last night I could not 
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) repeating the epigram of Plato, which I 
islated when at college. It runs thus : — 

" Thou lookest, my love, at the stars above ! 
What would I give to be 
The starry skies, with thousand eyes. 
That I might gaze at thee ? " 

le Kaplan sends Franz to Halstadt with instruc- 
5, that as many mountaineers as can should 
: at Bohmen Hohe at sun-down that evening, 
nn and the Archduke are to bring others from 
east side of the Trauner river ; while the 
an is to go to Ischl, and send some of the 
)itants to lie in ambush near the palace on 
Duth side. As the sun is setting that day, a 

party descends from the hill and advances to 
ery doors of the palace, and finds the revolu- 
5ts eating and drinking. An alarm is given 
n, and Ludwig's small party retires up the 
o the remainder of the force, who were held 
jerve, in a thicket, by the Archduke. At the 

time, the party in ambush rushes forward 
enters the palace. Bakounin and Milutin, 
a few followers, seeing at a glance the position 
airs, strike into the wood, where it is too dark 
How them, and eventually escape. The rest 
sir party are shot down or surrender, 
the palace some of the Archduchess's ladies 
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and some servants are found imprisoned, and 
give intelligence as to the Archduchess's hiding- 
place. A number of Freemason documents also 
fall into the hands of the Archduke. By these he 
learns that the Russian and English governments 
had been fomenting and aiding the revolutionary- 
plans throughout Europe ; and that Louis Philippe 
(himself a Freemason, and the nominee of the 
Freemasons to the t.hrone of France) had lost his 
crown, because he wished to stop short in his 
revolutionary career, and refused to carry out the 
orders of the lodges. 

That night the Archduchess and the Kaplan 
reach the palace. The next day a solemn 
thanksgiving is made in the parish church, and 
the loyal mountaineers come, in such numbers, 
that they fill not only the church, but also the 
triangular space otside the building. 

** Now," said Besso, " I have finished my story, 
but as it is Sunday, you must let me make the 
Kaplan preach another sermon, which I read to- 
day." 

** I think we have already had too much of the 
first one," said Papa ; but the children, wishing to 
prolong the story, begged for the sermon. 

" Well, then," said Besso, " every one who is tired 
of it can go away, and I will rehearse the sermon 
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to the others. The Kaplan's sermon was as 
follows : — 

" ' Insomuch as to deceive (if possible) even the 
elect' (Matt xxiv. 24). Satan is called the deceiver. 
If he were to appear in his true colours, we could 
recognise him as the spirit of evil, and then he 
would not be a deceiver. But he appears always 
as * an angel of light,' and all his works are made 
to appear good ; and so he deceives. One of the 
Fathers of the Church said that Satan is * the ape of 
God/ because he seeks to supplant Jesus Christ on 
earth by an imitation — a spurious imitation of 
Christ's works and life. The Antitype of the Church 
of Christ is the synagogue of Satan, or the Revolu- 
tion. The one is the true diamond, and the other 
is exactly like it, except that it is only crystal. 

" Let us follow out this thought, — the comparison, 
I mean, of the Church of Christ with the Revolu- 
tion. The latter has been built up by Satan, and 
rests upon him ; while the former has been created 
by God, and stands upon Christ. Here, then, at 
the very beginning, we meet with the greatest dif- 
ference between the reality and the imitation. For 
our Lord Christ is the Truth, and the Spirit of 
self-sacrifice, or Love ; while Satan is the father of 
lies and the spirit of selfishness. The former is the 
foundation of rock, strongly cohering and immov- 
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able ; the latter is the foundation of sand, whic 
does not cohere (for self-seeking is the principl 
of separation), and is most movable. Lies 
never agree together ; only truths can harmonise 
and form a system. Therefore it is that all re- 
ligious societies, except the Church, which stands 
upon the Rock, and against which the gates of 
hell cannot prevail, are always splitting up into 
hundreds of sects and subdivisions. This process 
has been called ' the hypodichotomy of petty 
schisms ; '* and the history of such sub-dividing in 
the seventeenth century has been written. Milton 
called it * subdichotomy,' and deplored the in- 
evitable process which he saw in his day ; while 
Bossuet wrote two volumes on the * Variations of 
Protestant Churches.' 

Let us proceed to trace the imitation, or rather 
parody of the Christian Church, which appears in the 
Revolution. The first mark of the Church of Christ, 
as you all are aware, — that token by which She is 
chiefly known, — is her unity. How has Satan, in 
the Revolution, made a spurious imitation of unity ? 
He has founded that society on indifference to 
truth and contempt for all authority. The funda- 
mental principle of the Freemasons is that no 
religion is better or truer than another. They 

" The Four Experiments in Church and State," 1864. 
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P^'ofess to receive all, into their lodges, without dis- 
junction, be they Protestants, Theists, Buddhists, 
^f Mohammedans. Satan makes an apotheosis 
^f error or falsehood, and establishes it as the 
Qasis of his system. * Opinions (he continues to 
Whisper) are one as good as another ; and each man 
is free to hold what he likes, and to believe what 
he chooses.' This indifference to truth, makes a 
lacquer of unity ; for it is so general, so utterly 
indefinite, so colourless, that all men can come 
under it Such a society is founded on negations. 
While the Christian Church says, * I believe,' the 
synagogue of Satan says, * I do not believe,' or at 
least, ' I do not affirm/ 

" Unity is * the one in the many.' So the one 
Church is divided into kingdoms, provinces, sees, 
and parishes. The secret societies also have their 
spurious imitation of the * one in the many ; ' 
they have their central council, or Haute Vente ; 
their Grand Orient in each kingdom ; their pro- 
vincial lodges, and their circles. There is a com- 
plete organisation ; there is a hierarchy of rulers, 
under one central council, to whose orders all 
give a blind obedience under pain of death. This 
organisation gives the appearance of unity, 
although all the members * are separate, being 
carnal.' In a remarkable publication of the year 
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1797, at a time when this subject was deeply 
studied and widely canvassed, (* L' Antidote au 
Congris de Raastadt*), the writer, who was- 
eminently qualified to pronounce a judgment, 
said : * The Revolution is a body of destruction, 
completely organised to this end, perfectly homo- 
geneous, with all its parts adhering together. It 
must cither grind everything to powder, or else 
be itself crushed.* 

" ICvery one feels, more or less, the influence 
and power of the Revolution, without knowing 
what it is they feel, or seeing that invisible s^ency 
which impels or thwarts them. For the Revolution 
is, as it were, a personality, gifted with thought 
and action, and drawing men in its trail, as the 
head of a serpent draws its body towards the 
point it aims at. It has its devout admirers; its 
legions of professors ; its writers by hundreds ; 
and also its assassins, literary, conversational, and 
physical. These legions serve the Revolution by 
spreading the reports, and inculcating the theo- 
ries that may be desired. This operation of the 
legions is called 'forming public opinion;* and 
the articles in the newspapers, which are written 
with this object, are called * leaders^' because they 
lead the minds of the unthinking multitudes. 
The Church, on the other hand, is the Infallible 
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Teacher of Truth. She has in her keeping ' the 
deposit of faith committed to the saints' and 
*the true form of words' and 'sound doctrine.' 
It is this property of the Church which the Re- 
Volution parodies by the Press. The parody or 
likeness is found in what I have just told you ; and 
the Press is the chief instrument which is made 
use of to spread fallacies, and disseminate false 
news. Yet learned men sit at the feet of the 
Revolution, and kings obey her behests, and 
hasten to carry out her policy. If you try to 
inalyse her teaching and submit it to the laws of 
dialectics, you cannot see, in its devious courses, 
ivhere^it will end; yet you can, indeed, tell the 
principles from^ which it begins ; namely, from 
ideas which are contradictories to the principles 
3f Christianity. Thus Christianity teaches that 
the Church is the body of Christ, and has been 
:reated by God. The Revolution denies the very 
existence of a church as a body, and begins by 
sissuming that a church is a voluntary association 
of men. Christianity affirms the presence of a 
divinely-guided Teacher; the Revolution,by affirm- 
ing the principle of rationalism, denies every teach- 
ing authority whatsoever. Christianity teaches 
that the world is Christ's kingdom, and that He 
rules it, and orders every event, in His providence; 
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the Revolution denies even the existence of 
and rcf;nrd.s every event as the result of physic 
l;i\v«?, of a destiny, or of chance. Chri3tianit3^ 
tnadicM that all power and rule and authority 
a If subordinate to God ; the Revolution teaches 
thr tlirory of the sovereignty of the people, and, 
a.q a t'c)nsc(iucncc, the right of insurrectioD. 
( 'hri'-itianily teaches that property is a trust com- 
tniltcd, by God, to certain stewards whose duty 
11 Im t(» forward God's ends in their use of that 
tntpt ; the Revolution denies aU'rights of propert}', 
aiifl prrachrs socialism and communism. Chris- 
lianily, in fine, docs not regard 'politics' as some- 
Ihiiit; separate from every man's duty; while the 
Krvuhilion looks on the Church and on all re- 
lijjions as merely instruments of political action 
nbtoad, and the means of securing obedience at 
hcjinr. 

" I have saitl that it is the aim of the Revolution 
a»i«l »)f all its adherents to spread errors and 
make use of fallacies. Some persons besides, 
-even well-meaning persons, suppose that if a 
liberty of error is recognised, a similar liberty 
of truth will be acknowledged, and that the truth 
will in the end prevail. But those persons forget 
that the aim of the sect is to crush the Church — 
i^crascr Hnfame ; and that the theory of the 
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>erty of error has been invented as a means 
' smother the truth. 

'* The second mark of the Church is that She is 
itholic, or universal. The Revolution parodies 
^is by being cosmopolitan ; it owns no nation, and 
kingdom ; it abjures patriotism, and admits 
limits to its operations ; for it claims *huma- 
ity' for its empire. At the first initiation of a 
reemason he is told that the lodge is the whole 
orld ; and he is shown one ' brother ' standing 

a pulpit called ' the North/ another in ' the 
ist/ another in *the West/ and another at 
he South.' So again the sophisms of all ages, 
d the amphipologies of all countries, have been 
essed into the service of the Revolution, and 
ve been spread over all lands, under the title 

* civilisation.' As Christ made His Church 
e and catholic, by the commission to * go and 
ich all nations,' so Satan has commanded his 
lissaries to *go and delude all nations into 
inking of the cup of the fornications * of the 
evolution. De Tocqueville (L'Ancien Regime et 
Revolution) said of this spiritual harlot : ' She 
,s become a new religion, — a faulty religion, it is 
ae, without God, without worship, and without 
tars; but yet a religion which has, like Islam- 
n, inundated the whole earth with its soldiers, 
; apostles, and its martyrs.' 
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** The third mark of the Church of Christ is that 
She is Apostolic. The Revolution parodies this 
mark also, in deriving itself from King Hiram 
(with whom Solomon traded), and from the 
building of the Temple. Every one, who has 
studied the history and the rituals of Freemasonry, 
will have seen the extent to which this kind' of 
derivation has been carried. I need not speak 
of their ' baptism,' and their ' altar,* and their 
order of * priests,' and the blasphemous ritual 
of the Kadosch, which contains a travesty of the 
Last Supper. 

"There remains but one mark more of the Church 
of Christ : She is Holy. This is parodied by the 
Revolution in the jargon of * obedience to law,' 
and of * Justice,' and * Right,' and ' feelings of 
humanity,' and * resigning one's own will ' to the 
superiors in the order. This gives a vague and 
deceptive appearance of holiness to the Revolu- 
tion. Deceptive, I say, for they do not even 
consider themselves to be under the universal and 
unchangeable Law of God. 

'* I must now ask your attention, for a few mo- 
ments, to the mode of action of the Revolution. 
It begins by confusing good and evil, truth and 
falsehood. Then it stirs up a hatred to all things 
which are respected, — to authority, to religion ; 

d it interlards these attempts with promises of 
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iforms and liberties. All this while, it pushes to 
le highest posts and the most lucrative offices, 
>th those men who have committed themselves 
evocably to the Revolution, by crimes which 
y have, for that very purpose, been induced to 
nmit; and also those stupid and blind supporters 
o will do, without question, whatever work the 
olutionary leaders may command. Thus it is 
.t men of ability, who have fallen into vice, are 
irly sure to have fallen also into the arms of the 
volution; while men of worth, who will not 
>port liberal doctrines, are ignored by the press 
i public men, or crushed by an organised 
ispiracy in 'society/ Because the Revolution 
mot spread, except by the destruction of the 
ellectual, moral, and religious obstacles to its 
^ance. The fallacies of the Revolution cannot 
received into the mind, except in so far as the 
^s of thought are disregarded and as men 
:ept, without logical judgment, the current 
gon of the day. The political action of the 
volution cannot be accomplished, except in so 
as God's moral law is forgotten or set at 
ight. Its theories of the * sacred right of 
►ellion,* and despising of authorities, cannot be 
seminated, except in so far as the teachings of 
ristianity are rejected. 
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" You must not imagine that the Revolution 
consists of poor men. Far from it. The chief j 
revolutionists are sovereigns and their ministcrSi 
At a critical period for the Revolution, Napoleon 
I. pretended, as usual, to be a supporter of 
*law* and * order;' and then placed at the 
service of the Revolution the despotic and 
centralised power which he thus acquired. He 
demoralised the conservative party in the nation, 
and established institutions and customs of a 
necessarily dissolving effect. R^nah, so well 
known for his ability on the side of the Revolu- 
tion, wrote (Reforme Intellectuale et Morale de la 
France, p. 73) : * Napoleon I. saved the Revoh" • 
tion from an otherwise inevitable shipwreck, and 
fully personified the new wants.' The lowering 
or sinking of the religious principles ; the enslav- 
ing of the Church, by changing the priests into 
the paid servants of the State ; the destruction of 
the ancient nobility; centralisation and bureau* 
cracy, or functionaries both irresponsible and 
omnipotent ; the Civil Code ; the predominance 
everywhere given to material interests ; the State 
monopoly of education ; the conscription for the 
army; the sanction given by plebiscites to the 
theory of the sovereignty of the people ; the equal 
division of property among the children, which 
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was rendered compulsory at the father's death ; 
and finally, by bringing the State everywhere and 
into every relation of life, as supreme ; — these 
were the work of Napoleon I. ; so that R^nan 
justly wrote : ' The work of Napoleon, except- 
ing some few errors which were personal to that 
extraordinary man, was in fact the programme of 
the Revolution, realised wherever it was possible/ 
Yts ! he was the genius of the Revolution ; and 
his ideas France now retains, after she has re- 
pudiated his dynasty ! All the governments 
of Europe are, indeed, by favouring the spread 
of liberal principles, the accomplices of that 
ruin, of which they will themselves soon be the 
victims. 

**I sum up by saying that the synagogue of 
Satan, or the Revolution, is based on deception, 
and deceives by spurious imitations of that which 
is good. It dazzles the sight of the populace with 
an infinite perspective of liberties ; it holds before 
the eyes of princes a dissolving view of power with- 
out check or control. It is both Liberalism and 
Caesarism ; both anarchy and tyranny. Because, 
wherever men are taught not to recognise any 
authority, they conceive that^ they have the right 
to cast off every yoke. While, on the other hand, 
the civil power, as soon as it has come to acknow- 
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Icd^c no authority superior to itself^ no supreme 
Protector of Truth and Justice, — ^finds that thereis 
no further obstacle to its despotism ; and then its 
Force becomes Right This explains the alliances 
of political parties the most opposed, and the 
combinations of interests the most contrary. They 
unite in a war against the Church of God. The 
liberal despot, who abuses his sovereign power, 
and the radical demagogue, who seeks to overtnm 
it, have no basis of disagreement except difference 
of position; for their principles are the satnCi 
They both repudiate the supremacy of Truth and 
Justice, which is personified in the vicar of Christ 
St. John foresaw this. In the Apocalypse he 
tells us how he witnessed the kings of the 
earth and all people doing homage to the beast, 
who had power * over every tribe and people, and 
ton^^ue and nation,' and whom all, 'whose names 
are not written in the book of life, adored.* But 
let us remember that * If any man shall adore the 
beast and his image, and receive .his character 
in his forehead, or in his hand, he shall drink d 
the wine of the wrath of God, and shall be to^ 
mentcd with fire and brimstone.' " 

When liesso's story was finished. Mamma said 
that she thought all the children had succeeded in 
being amusing, but their stories were fanciful, and 
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of very little use, except for amusement ; '* But a 

stoiy should be told with an end always kept in 

Wew/' "You mean," said Papa, "that every 

story should be a parable; — it should either 

narrate an example of some truth, or else it 

should be an analogy. As Sunday is the day for 

our stories, I agree with this view, and shall 

endeavour to carry it out in the stdries that I have 

promised to tell you. They shall be parables ; but 

I will leave you to discover for yourselves the. 

meanings of them." 

The next Sunday afternoon arrived. The 
family maena-hirion, or semicircle of chairs, was 
placed, and the little occupants, in their impatience 
for Papa's story, thought that the clock had gone 
:o sleep, and that the minutes were walking with 
eaden feet. Yet the sky was clear, and still 
bright, and the west was all of burnished gold, 
'retted with bars of orange and flaming clouds; 
vhile Fairlight Hill, and the long low shore, 
vhich ends in Dungeness, were purple against 
he horizon. The sunset had no charms for them, 
;o eager was their expectation. At last the long- 
vished-for time arrived, and Papa began his 
lUegory : — 
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THE WAR OF THE WHITE AND RED 

STANDARDS. 

Helios was the heir to a distant kingdom in Asia 
— a land far to the east of Iturea, and the moun- 
tains which cover the north-east of Palestine. It 
was an empire, rather than a kingdom ; as it com- 
prised many subordinate self-ruled states, whose 
kings and rulers and presidents owed allegiance 
to the great sovereign of the empire. The capital 
was the city of Amina. But Helios lived in a city 
which he had founded and called after himself— 
Heliopolis. The country people, however, called 
it Baalbec, or City of the Sun ; and they worshipped 
the sun as the Source of power. In that city there 
was the grandest and most magnificent temple 
to the sun, called Beth-Shemsh. It was famed 
over all the world for its long aisles of massive 
columns, which seemed to mingle together and 
be dwarfed in the distant perspective; for its 
lofty roof of fretted gold ; for its altars, which 
shone and sparkled with precious stones ; for the 
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IS of its high and coloured-glass windows ; for 

>or of varied marbles; and for the delicate 

y, and exquisite bass-reliefs of its capitals 

irches and portals. In front of the great 

there was a gushing fountain of cool and 

ing water, which leaped up many feet from 

ound, and fell like a cataract all round, fill- 

e building with the noise of many waters. 

ame of this famous well of living water was 

smsh. All day long the sun shone through 

f the windows, casting its varied lights on 

>untain, and making its waters seem like 

IS of sapphires and rubies, and emeralds 

iarls. 

3 was the conception and construction of 

;. Yet he led a secluded life, giving himself 

study and meditation. His time was spent 

acquisition of knowledge and increase of 

n. Although wealthy beyond comparison, 

e most powerful man in the city which he 

funded, and in the whole empire to the 

of which he was heir, yet he practised self- 

and self-restraint, and lived in a plain, 

e, and austere manner. All his superfluity — 

;, all of his income except what was neces- 

■)r the bare sustenance of life — he devoted 

formation of various institutions, for reliev- 

II 
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ing the necessities of others, and for improving 
their spiritual condition. 

Such a prince was made to be loved. Yet, far 
from it ; he found himself despised. His fellow- 
townsmen contemned him for the plainness of his 
attire ; they sneered at the poverty of his diet ; 
they derided him for his humble and retiring dis- 
position ; they invented calumnies to account for 
his absence from the ostentation of public cere- 
monials. To such a height did these ill feelings 
rise, that Helios quietly abandoned this great city. 
His departure was humble, unassuming, silent. 
He left in the night, and took up his abode cfn 
an exceedingly high mountain called the Hill 
of Melek, or Royal Hill (Melek, meaning king). 
The base of the mountain was shaded by thick 
woods which sheltered the traveller from the sun. 
Higher up it became rocky and barren ; and the 
narrow path was rough and steep, and laborious 
of ascent. At the top of the mountain there was 
a broad plain, covered by a velvet carpet of tender 
grass and mountain flowers. From the foot of the 
mountain there were stretched out, as far as the eye 
could reach, an expanse of well-watered meadows 
and fertile plains. Round the base of the moun- 
tain there was a broad river, which shone like 
blood in the setting sun, and which reflected, dur- 
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^ the day, the deep azure of the heavens. To 
driver the followers of Helios had to descend for 
ieir forage and food ; and then they had to take 
tup with them to the mountain. Some grew tired 
f this labour, and were persuaded to stop in the 
Iain and enjoy rest, and live in luxury and ease. 

Let us now look at the state of the empire, 

which Helios was heir. It was torn to pieces 
' continual internal dissensions, and wasted by 
jquent external wars. The people were, never- 
sless, steeped in luxury, sunk in every degrad- 
r vice, and enervated by repeated debauch. 

could hardly be called a kingdom ; for long- 
atinued anarchy had reduced it to a chaos, 
tile luxury had rendered it an undistinguishable 
iss of corruption. The Prime-Minister of the 
ipire was Ben-Carnis ; he was styled " The 
ignificent," because he was all-powerful, and 
red gorgeous magnificence and the blazonry 

foolish display, and the ostentatious radiancy 

pretentious pageantry. He had always simu- 
;ed a devotion to Helios, and pretended to 

his most ardent follower and servant. Yet 
; only aim was to distinguish himself, and, by 
btle arts, to secure every possible accession 

power, so that he might some day leap into 
t throne of his king and attain to universal 
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dominion. It was through his policy that the 
empire had been reduced to its deplorable, • 
although wealthy and luxurious, condition. It was 
his policy to increase wealth and encourage licea- 
tiousness and self-indulgence ; thinking thereby to 
gain the hearts of the nation ; and knowing that 
he could best minister to his own pride while he 
dazzled them with his splendour. He flattered 
the people, because he never tired of repeating 
that they were each and all essentially good, and 
that the mind of each man was, of itself and 
unaided, certain to embrace all truth. As he could 
not deny that some persons had gone astray, he 
laid their crimes wholly at the door of their time- 
honoured customs and old institutions, which, he 
said, were decrepit and superstitious, and now 
worn-out and unsuited to the age. 

The acuteness of the Prime-Minister's intellect 
was shown, most of all, in conversation ; when, by 
the cleverness of his retorts, he reduced his 
antagonists to doubt, and so wiped out, as from a 
slate, all the time-honoured maxims and principles 
which had been written on their hearts. Yet he 
was not merely negative. He promoted science 
and the arts, and especially those which tended to 
increase wealth, or which pandered to the depraved 
tastes of the people. He promoted luxury, he 
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rewarded the writers of sensuous poetry, and the 
limners of sensuous paintings ; he pensioned ephe- 
meral writers, and the composers of dramas and 
novels which ministered to a prurient fancy. 

Ben-Carnis had seven sons, who were rulers of 
provinces of the kingdom, as well as commanders 
of local armies. The eldest was Subrepus — 
beautiful in stature and appearance ; great in 
knowledge and science ; eminent in political wis- 
dom. He was the Achitophel of the empire. Yet 
he loved praise so inordinately, and yearned so 
much to be always in men's mouths, that he was 
apt, in an almost childish manner, to dwell upon 
and exaggerate his heroic deeds and great achieve- 
ments. He was, moreover, very ambitious, labour- 
ing all day and meditating at night to acquire 
more honour and to increase his fame. If he were 
not, indeed, the life and soul of the kingdom, he 
would have been called presumptuous, for throw- 
ing himself always into every matter of import- 
ance, as soon as it arose. Acute observers whis- 
pered that he was hypocritical, or at least insin- 
cere, in his professions of noble intentions, and of 
love for the people. He was also obstinate ; not 
because of consummate prudence, and superior 
foresight, but because he held his own judg- 
ment, in all matters, to be vastly superior to the 
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judgments of others. His fault, if fault he had, 
was an overweening contempt for his brethren, 
and for the rest of the King's Council. The harsh 
opinions and invectives which he expressed, and 
his frequent maledictions, therefore, lessened his 
popularity, by preparing many secret enemies. 

The second son was Susolug, the Chief Master of 
the Feasts, and President of the Public Entertain- 
ments. A large sum of money was allotted to him 
every year, to provide great banquets and fascinat- 
ing amusements. This was a well-known means of 
government. He was corpulent and indolent, and 
whiled away the time in pleasures. In the latter trait 
he was almost outdone by the third son, Edoneh. 
The fourth, Habgier, — the President of Trade and 
Finance, — spent his energies in amassing wealth. 
By force and fraud he had increased enormously 
his own income. He was disliked by the people 
for his meanness and niggardliness and devotion 
to his own immediate interests. Ari, the fifth, 
was fretful, impatient, and hot-tempered. In ap- 
pearance he much resembled his eldest brother ; 
but had little of his beauty, and none of his noble 
bearing. He was feared by all men, as he was 
eminently revengeful. He was known to hunt 
down, like a hare, every one who had ever said 
or done anything against him, at any time, as well 
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as many innocent persons who had been calum- 
niated to him, and whom he believed to harbour 
against him an ill-will. He was most unforgiving. 
Yet he was brave in battle, and impetuous in 
assault A brave and rough soldier; but intract- 
able and inconsiderate of his inferiors. The sixth 
son was Aidivni ; a lean-faced, hollow-cheeked, 
sallow; envious man, who seemed to have worn 
out his strength, and turned his blood sour by 
his emulous desires, and the ill-natured feelings 
which he harboured towards those who were 
more fortunate than himself. He spent his time 
in disseminating detractions and scandals ; in 
inventing and spreading calumnies ; and in fram- 
ing witty and epigrammatic sentences, which were 
like the feathers that enable the arrow to fly, and 
remain in men's minds, to the injury of his victim. 
The seventh son, Hyl6, was utterly destitute of 
energy. His aim was to pass his life quietly. He 
was, therefore, held by some to be pusillanimous, 
effeminate, and cowardly. Never could he be in- 
duced to commence any work ; because he remained 
under a painful apprehension that he would never 
be able to accomplish it. So it came to pass 
that he spent all his time in drowsiness and sleep, 
or else in. the listless and wandering dreaminess 
of an opium-eater. His words, whenever he spoke. 
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were idle; his thoughts were distracted and in- 
consequent. He coUid not fix his attention on 
anything. 

Such was the condition of affairs at the 
accession of Helios to the ancient throne of the 
empire. He at once left his mountain solitude 
of Melek, and started for the capital. But he 
soon turned away in disgust and horror at the 
scenes which arrested his attention, and the 
blasphemies and obscenities which assailed his 
ears. In no one, high or low, did he find any re- 
spect for authority ; although there were, among 
his courtiers, many fawning sycophants, and sub- 
servient tools. In every breast there was a 
spirit of independence, or rather insubordination. 
No one observed justice. All sense of right and 
law had faded from men's hearts. Every one did 
that which was right in his own eyes. The bad 
habits of the rich were called " the fashion," and 
therefore were honoured and imitated by all men ; 
while they were exaggerated by the poor, who 
burned with a secret envy, and then resorted to 
crimes in order to obtain money to enable them 
to be "in fashion." Hence the envy and hatred, 
mixed with fulsome adulation, of rich men ; the 
meanness and littlenesses, mixed with profuse 
ostentation ; the self-indulgence, with fierceness ; 
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and the effeminacy, with savage cruelty, which 
were observed in all the nation. Families (as 
King Helios observed) were no longer at one. 
Every son and daughter chose his own religion, 
and his own amusements, and went in and out as 
he liked ; while some even lived apart, in order to 
be entirely free from the paternal authority or 
rule. This caused the whole society to be dis- 
united — like a heap of sand which the winds blow 
about Another result was, that the community 
was divided into factions, which fought furiously 
together, and angrily canvassed petty questions 
and minor appointments, while frivolously sneer- 
ing at fundamental principles and primary truths. 
The most absurd thing was that, — while thus 
divided, while at variance, while torn to pieces 
by antagonisms and disputes — they abolished the 
old governments of towns, and the various local 
institutions which the communities of the empire 
had brought with them from the slopes of the 
Himalayas, and which used to be honoured, and 
even regarded as sacred. This they did under a 
plea of "unity," and guarding against "the dis- 
memberment of the empire." The principles of 
commerce, moreover, pervaded all their thoughts. 
Everything was valued according to its power of 
producing money. The ctipiditas mercandi et 
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navigandi was the error ac dissipatio civium. 
This was a nation of shopkeepers, whose states- 
men were clerks. Clerks ? Nay, worse than 
clerks ; for, by means of daily publications which 
were eagerly sought after, these clerks spread 
fallacies abroad, and accustomed the people to 
amphibologies and to a false use of words, and to 
a reiteration of words and phrases without mean- 
ing. The people were the slaves of fallacies and 
ambiguities. Men's ideas were different from the 
realities. Their stores of knowledge were like 
jars of medicine wrongly labelled. 

We know the effect of a fallacy : it gets gener- 
ally accepted when it is a very small thing, and 
but slightly different from truth. Then it grows 
and expands ; and corollaries are deduced from 
it ; and the little rills and streamlets of errors flow 
together, until the fallacy appears, years after- 
wards in history, as a mighty epoch, — a Revolu- 
tion, or conflict between truth and shams. Thus 
it was that the sufficiency of each man's reason 
was assumed long before Luther, before Arnoldo 
da Brescia, before Wickliffe ; and no one saw that 
it involved a denial of supernatural religion, and 
was the hidden root of political anarchy. This 
invisible choleraic spore poisoned many men be- 
fore the bloody acts of 1789, and the numerous 
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wars which have followed that epoch ; and before 
it broadened into Socialism and the International. 
By that little fallacy, millions of souls have been 
prematurely sent to Hades. 

King Helios, as we have seen, retired in disgust 
towards his high mountain — the Hill of Melek. 
Ben-Carnis followed him with a magnificent re- 
tinue. When he came up with King Helios and 
his few simply but well-armed followers, Ben- 
Carnis prostrated himself, and made every show 
of submission and even love : " If I can gain him 
over," said he to himself, "and persuade him to 
accept and follow my policy, then I shall myself 
be the real king, as I have hitherto been ; and 
if I fail, then I shall at least merit the gratitude 
of the nation, by my endeavour to secure for them 
entire liberty to follow their own fancies and to 
gratify their desires, and by my effort to retain 
for them the enjoyment of the luxuries to which 
they Tiave become accustomed, and which that 
austere king would forbid." King Helios stood 
on a grassy mound, under the shade of a tree, to 
receive Ben-Carnis. He was clad in steel armour 
and held a lance in his hand, and his long sword 
was buckled on by a brass chain round his waist. 
A white cloak hung over his shoulders. His 
bright steel armour reflected the azure of the sky. 
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He seemed to be clad in sapphire. His helmet 
was placed on the grass, by his burnished shield ; 
and a long white plume waved from his helmet. 
His golden locks hung in ample ringlets over his 
shoulders. His forehead was broad and high, 
and white as marble. His eye was dark and 
piercing. His face beamed with benevolence, but 
revealed no weakness. It showed a capability 
for sternness and severity. Ben-Carnis had a 
plump and ruddy face. His eyebrows were 
straight and heavy. His eyes were small, sunk, 
dccp-sct, and dark. His mouth was sensual, but 
yet straight and hard. Haughtiness and cunning 
were shown in every feature ; and malice twinkled 
in his wicked eye, in spite of every effort to 
appear benevolent and loving. He was dressed 
in red satin and gold, while costly jewels reflected 
the rays of the mid-day sun. An ample cloak 
of red velvet and gold embroidery hung over his 
shoulders. His black hair was held together by 
filets of gold and diamonds. He held in his hand 
a turban of red cashmere, black velvet, and gold. 
Having prostrated himself three times, he began 
a wily oration on the condition of the kingdom, 
and supplicated the assistance of the King's 
wisdom to improve it. " The spirit of independ- 
ence which is abroad,'* said he, " demands the 
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gentlest and most cunning treatment ; while we 
must promote the growth of knowledge and the 
practice of the arts, in order to soften the natural 
asperity of their manners. By encouraging 
luxury, we shall both weaken their energies and 
gain their adherence to our rule. Come, then, 
and bless the city with your royal presence ; 
make a triumphal entry of royal magnificence, 
and dazzle all eyes by a fitting splendour." 
Subrepus and Edoneh seconded their father's 
arguments; while Aidivni and Hyle looked on 
in silence — the latter in mere stupid apathy, the 
former with an ill-disguised scowl of envy and 
hatred. "You regard the spirit of independence 
as bad, then ? " asked King Helios. '* Decidedly ; 
it is the same as a want of respect, and springs 
from a denial of authority." '* For this reason 
you think that they will spurn my just and law- 
ful rule, unless I purchase a semblance of sub- 
mission by stimulating and satisfying their desires 
with various luxuries ? " " Precisely ," said Ben- 
Carnis. ** The enjoyment of luxuries injures 
them, you say, by sapping their natural ener- 
gies } ** asked Helios. " That is my policy." 
** By purchasing a semblance of submission, 
I shall still further diminish their respect and 
undermine my authority. Now learn my policy. 
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I demand their absolute submission, and yours, 
to my lawful authority. I must have a real 
obedience, and no semblance. I call upon them 
to abjure luxuries, and to practise the self-denial, 
if not the austerity, which is my own rule of life. 
As Prime-Minister and ruler in my empire, I call 
upon you to show the example. On your knees 
before me and swear ! " " Never ! *' screamed 
Subrepus, involuntarily clutching his sword in 
his left hand. " Never," murmured Edoneh, An, 
and Aidivni. Ben-Carnis would have dissembled 
further had it not been for the loud refusals of 
his sons. He bowed stiffly and retired, muttering 
that he himself held the hearts of the people, 
and would seize the throne which of right. be- 
longed to King Helios. As Ben-Carnis and his 
retinue retired, Ari and Aidivni lagged behind, 
and plotted the assassination of King Helios, 
whom they cordially hated. 

It was the practice of Helios to rise with the 
sun ; and, having bathed, to prefer his orisons to 
the Almighty, until his followers had risen, and 
made ready the morning repast. As Ben-Carnis 
retired, Ari and Aidivni struck off into the 
neighbouring woods, and from a distance watched 
the march of King Helios and his followers. They 
saw him camp at evening, and then hid themselves 
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in a thicket, near a river which flowed at a little 
distance from the camp. Before sunrise, they 
were on the watch. They soon perceived two 
men approaching the river where they were set in 
ambush ; but it was still too dark to distinguish a 
person. Now it happened that Ben-Carnis, while 
returning, perceived the absence of Ari and 
Aidivni ; and fearing lest their hot and impulsive 
natures should induce them to take some rash 
step which would prejudice his cause, he sent 
Edoneh and Susolug to track, and overtake them, 
and order them to return. " At all events," 
thought he, *' their indolent and easy natures will 
deter the others from a rash adventure." Before 
daylight they had tracked the footsteps of Ari 
and Aidivni up to the thicket, and it was they 
who were now approaching. Ari and Aidivni 
crouched down until the others had passed, and 
then rushed out stealthily to stab them from 
behind. As Susolug, who always preferred his 
ease, was not in armour, he received a severe 
wound from Aidivni, and fell, uttering a cry. Ari 
struck at Edoneh; but the latter had a coat of 
mail under his cloak, and so escaped. Turning 
round, and supposing he was assailed by Helios, 
he drew his weapon, exclaiming : ** For our king, 
Ben-Carnis, and for ourselves ! " The two assail- 
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ants repeated the pass-word, and the brothers 
recognised each other. .They bound up the 
wound of Susolug, and agreed to carry him to the 
palace of Edoneh, which was in the forest, beyond 
the little river. All the way, Susolug groaned, in 
great pain; and the others frequently laid him 
down to rest. They went on in silence, which 
was at last broken by Edoneh. " Why should we 
take part in this war ? We lived at ease and 
enjoyed ourselves in Amina ; why should we not 
continue to do so ? " " Because," said Ari, " Helios 
will come and take the empire from our father, 
and we shall all become slaves under the austere 
rule of Helios." "Then," said Edoneh, "it will be 
time enough to fight, when we are attacked and 
have to defend ourselves. Why should we now 
camp out on rugged heights at night, and en- 
dure the fatigues of war by day ? " ** I can con- 
ceive no pleasure greater," said Aidivni, " than 
crushing Helios for ever. I thirst for revenge." 
"That will not be so easy," said Edoneh; "the 
event will at least be doubtful. One thing alone 
is sure; that we shall have to give up all our 
pleasures, and endure the hardships of war, for 
years. If we gain the victory at last, we shall be 
too old to enjoy ourselves any more ; while, if we 
are beaten, we shall have to endure a slavery all 
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the harder, and an eternal drudgery." Susolug 

took no part in the conversation ; but his groans 

and entreaties at last decided the controversv 

They determined to enjoy themselves at Edoneh's 

palace, at all events until Susolug should regain 

his health and strength ; and even when that 

happy consummation should have been reached, 

they might prolong their stay and continue their 

enjoyments there, until the war should be over, 

and then return to Amina. 

On their way they came across a man named 

Bohu. He was of enormous stature, and strong 

in body, but apparently weak in mind. Therefore 

he was called " Bohu the Fool." " Come," said 

Edoneh, who was tired of his share of the burden, 

"carry this wounded man to my palace, and you 

shall be rewarded." " I will do it for pity's sake," 

said Bohu, lifting up Susolug's fat body as if he 

were a baby ; ** but I will not do it for reward. I 

can find enough hereabouts to keep body and 

soul together, and I do not care for more." " Your 

soul is so small," said Aidivni, " that your body 

does not require much help in keeping hold of if 

" Do not anger him," whispered Ari ; " you know 

he is a fool, and what else can you expect from 

him." Then Edoneh said to Bohu, "You shall 

live in my palace and serve me ; that is the place 

I 
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wherein to spend a happy day ; there the golden 
hours shall fly/' " I do not want to spend a 
happy day," said Bohu, " I would rather keep it ; 
and I do not wish the hours to fly, I would 
rather make the day longer." At length they 
arrive at Erucipe, the palace of Edoneh. 

Let us leave them there and return to Helios. 
That morning he had bathed in an icy streamlet 
which came through his camp from the mountain 
snows, and then continued his journey to Helio- 
polis. 

Early the next morning Helios went alone into 
the crowded market-place. It was a large square, 
which stretched away, on the level, from a high 
mound, on which the temple was built. The 
architecture of Beth-Shemsh was magnificent. 
Towers and flying-buttresses cast their broad 
shadows over the delicate traceries of the arches 
and mullions ; while the glaring sunshine was 
broken by the many little shadows of the fretted 
ornaments. One spire rose high above the rest, 
like a needle, towards the sky, and was surmounted 
by a gilded cross. The twelve sides of the spire 
were made of innumerable pieces, and presented 
the appearance of lace. The grand portal of the 
temple looked over the market-place. One long 
flight of broad white marble steps led up to it. 
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The pdrtal itself consisted of innumerable columns, 
surmounted by as many arches, one within the 
other. Statues covered the outer arch; and the 
most beautiful bass-reliefs formed the entablature 
inside. Bronze doors, covered with historical and 
allegorical subjects, always stood open, revealing 
the glorious coloured lights, and long aisles within, 
while the sound of falling waters, from the fountain 
of El Shemsh, issued forth, and might be heard 
over the whole market-place. 

There were other fine buildings on the other 
sides of the market square. The grand old Town- 
hall occupied the opposite end. It was dark and 
heavy; but covered with beautiful sculptures. 
There were also the gorgeous palaces of rich 
merchants ; and the shop-windows which dazzled 
the eye with the varied and brilliant colours of the 
wares exposed for sale. The square itself was 
filled with peasants, men and women, in their 
beautiful costumes ; while mules, with sumptuous 
trappings, carried panniers full of garden produce. 
Near the temple steps an old woman kept a fruit- 
stall. Not far from this. King Helios was stand- 
ing. He had already observed some busy emis- 
saries of Ben-Carnis, moving among the crowd, and 
eager to gain the people over to his revolt, by pro- 
mising them wealth and ease and better times ; 
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and by dropping hints and dark calumnies against 
Helios and his austere rule. Helios was watching 
them, when he saw, approaching the fruit-stall, with 
a basket of peaches and grapes upon her head, 
the beautiful daughter of the old fruit woman. Her 
name was Yram. She set down her basket and 
gazed at Helios, but knew not, as yet, who he 
might be. She was tall, slender, and graceful. 
Her complexion was very fair, a delicate rosy hue 
suffused her cheeks. Her eyes were dark, large, 
and brilliant. Here ample wavy hair hung about 
her shoulders and fell below her waist. On her 
head she wore a white turban. Her dress was a 
light blue and white. As she stood, some men 
began to murmur against Helios, and calling out 
his name, they insulted him ; and then stooping, 
they gathered dirt and threw it at him. Yram's 
face flushed with indignation, and she said, " You 
stoop for the dirt that you would throw ! fools, to 
believe what those false hireling canvassers tell " 
you against your King. Look at him ! Can you 
not read his character in his face ! " The noise 
which ensued soon caused the people to run 
together. Among them were some of the armed 
followers of King Helios, who had just arrived on 
the spot. They seized the offenders and wanted 
to kill them at once, and so crush the insurrection 
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in the bud. Helios raised his arms and commanded 
them to desist. " That is what our enemies would 
do \ I am different from them. I have a long life 
before me, and can afford to be long-suffering. I 
will pardon. Let them go." Many of the culprits 
stood abashed and amazed. Then turning on the 
reptile canvassers of Helios, they exclaimed : 
" Liars ! how could you tell us that his austerity 
was from spite and ill-will } Better the austere 
rule of such a king, than the laxity and licence of 
Ben-Carnis." 

That day Helios retired to his camp on Mount 
Melek, and hoisted the white flag. It was seen 
from all the wide-stretched plains. His armed 
followers were few in number. Although there were 
many, in the towns, who were neutral, and even 
friendly, yet very few could be persuaded to 
repair to the high mountain and practise his aus- 
terities. Nevertheless it was known that he was 
ready and able to cure all who would repair to 
him, A few cripples and blind and sick came 
to him ; but not many healthy men. "In case of 
a bodily disease," said he, " the patient is aware of 
it; for the signs and symptoms of the disease are 
the pains and inconveniences which he suffers. 
But in spiritual or mental diseases, he who is 
afflicted with the malady is not aware of it ; and 
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the worse he is, the more he flies from the doctor. 
As soon as he can be made to see it, he is already 
half cured. Yet all spiritual and mental diseases 
may, with diligence and patience and waiting for 
opportunities, be cured. Such diseases, too, are 
known by signs and symptoms ; but the patient's 
pride (itself a disease) prevents him from recog- 
nising those signs and symptoms ; and his vanity 
(a kindred disease) makes him excuse himself, and 
hide his disease from the doctor. No one comes 
to me unless he wishes to be cured, and no one who 
wishes to be cured will hide his disease from me." 
Helios joined his followers in the performance 
of abject works, for the good of the sick and 
maimed who came to him ; and shrank not from 
fulfilling the most humble offices for their good. 
On all, Helios enjoined silence ; idle talk, trifling, 
and the false use of words, he branded as crimes, 
which could only by severe penance be expiated. 
Solitude, meditations in the wilderness, and rigor- 
ous self-examinations, he commended. Inordinate 
desires he bade his followers combat, by means 
of abstinence and various mortifications. " If of 
two harmless or equally good things you prefer 
the one, then take the other," said he. His diet 
was plain and spare. Above all things, he required 
unquestioning submission and perfect obedience. 
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Soon after Helios had left Heliopolis, he passed 
away from the minds of men. They forgot him. 
He was as if he had never been. Yet some few 
came to him ; — some who had become wearied of 
their quarrels, and satiated with luxuries. A few 
more sought him, who had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that there was something radically wrong 
with the kingdom, and that the fundamental prin- 
ciples which had, of late years, been instilled into 
men's minds, were false. Numerous barbarous 
and wild tribes from the adjoining mountains, — 
men who had never known luxury, and who had 
never laboured to acquire false knowledge and to 
degrade their own minds, — these heard of the 
" great medicine man," and put themselves under 
him, and acknowledged him as their Chief 

News was brought to Helios, of a great caravan 
which was proceeding to Amina, under convoy of 
the enemy's troops. It comprised a large number 
of female slaves for the harems of the nobles of 
that city. At once Helios saw the opportunity 
which it would offer, for inuring his young troops 
to war; and he determined to set free the cap- 
tives. He set out with the intention of intercept- 
ing the caravan in the forest, before it should 
reach Heliopolis. In that forest the road, or 
rather mule track, threaded a rocky dell, through 
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which there ran a simpering brook. About the 
middle of that dell, there was a shady resting- 
place, much used by travellers. It was a grassy 
slope, among the trees, which rose to a cavern or 
grotto in the rock. Water trickled down, like 
tears, from the roof of the cave, and fell, with a 
mournful sound, into a well below. Over the 
cave there was a cross, with an inscription, in the 
Aryan language, of which this is a translation — 
Hclc cruce nobis mundum, et nos interface mundo. 
The cave had, in bygone times, been the dwelling 
of a hermit, in a generation long since passed 
away. Let this cross not surprise the reader. It 
is well known that the cross is found in Chaldean 
inscriptions, and in Egyptian hieroglyphics ; while 
those Israelites were spared who inhabited houses 
where the letter tau {i.e., a cross) was marked. 
(Ezek. ix. 4.) The floor of the cave consisted of 
small white pebbles ; the roof and sides were 
covered with various green ferns and mosses. To 
this resting-place Helios tended, in order to inter- 
cept the caravan which was to halt there during 
the noon-tide heat. To the same place Edoneh 
and Aidivni and some of their retainers were 
making, in order that they might be able to select 
for themselves the best of the female slaves. Be- 
fore any of these parties arrived, Yram had 
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entered* the cave in order to rest. She had dis- 
covered a new plot of Ari and Aidivni to surprise 
and murder Helios, and was on her way to Mount 
Melek to divulge the secret, and put Helios on his 
guard. She arrived at the cave in perfect ignor- 
ance of the probable arrival of any one else. 
While she was reposing, Edoneh and Aidivni 
entered. They were struck by her exceeding 
beauty, and agreed to seize her and carry her 
away captive to Erucipe. As they approached, 
she attempted to leave the cave ; but they sprang 
forward and seized her by the arms and prepared 
to bind her. Unable to extricate herself from 
their grasp, she uttered a shriek of despair. It 
happened that Edoneh had brought Bohu in his 
retinue. Bohu recognised the voice, and rushing 
into the cave, he seized Edoneh and Aidivni and 
threw them to the earth like children. They 
sprang to their feet and drew their swords, at 
the same time calling on their followers to help 
them. Yram threw herself between Bohu and his 
assailants. Their followers entered, and some of 
them advanced to seize Yram and bind her, 
while others attacked Bohu. Suddenly a bugle 
sounded, and there was a cry that Helios was 
upon them. Pale with fear, Edoneh and Aidivni 
fled from the cave, sprang on their horses, and 
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galloped off, followed by all their retainers except 
Bohu. Helios entered,' with Sutriv, his chief 
noble and general, in attendance. When Yram 
had related her story, Sutriv ordered a reward to 
be given to Bohu. Bohu, expecting to receive 
money, said : " I am a poor labourer, who works ^ 
for hire; but I will not sell my life for money, 
although I freely give it for a fellow-creature." 
"You are a noble man," said Sutriv, "and, as 
such. King Helios gives you a command in his 
army." Yram, too, had her reward, for risking 
her own life to protect Bohu. She was allowed 
to obtain her heart's desire — to follow her 
sovereign's fortunes, and to minister to him 
throughout his perils. 

The caravan, unconscious of danger, was^ ap- 
proaching the cave. A sudden attack by Helios, 
caused the convoy to fly in disorder. The slaves 
were all set free. The owner of the caravan was 
a young merchant from Babel, of the name of 
Surtep. He witnessed, with dismay, the flight 
both of his followers, whom he had brought up 
and treated with kindness, and the convoy of Ben- 
Carnis whom he had paid very highly. " Those 
parasites care not for me, nor do the soldiers risk 
their lives for the great cause of Ben-Carnis ! 
Verily, gifts and money and a life of luxury, do 
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not procure friends nor secure faithfulness." So 
saying he threw himself down on the gravel floor 
of the cave, and continued his soliloquy. " I have 
been feasted by the nobles of Amina ; I have 
been caressed by their fine ladies ; but if I were 
to go there now, in my poverty and alone, none of 
them would care for me ; they would turn their 
backs upon me, and slight me with every indig- 
nity ! " How could you expect faithfulness in 
those who have turned against their king ? " 
asked Yram. Surtep was struck with her noble 
beauty and the simple modesty of her dress. " I 
have been told," said he, " that they fight against 
him, and are determined to crush him, because he 
is a magician and is in league with all the powers 
of darkness ! " " If that were true," said Yram, 
" the utmost efforts of men would be of no avail ; 
if it is not true, then is their rebellion a crime." 
Surtep was silent. Yram asked what colour 
there was for the assertion that Helios was a magi- 
cian. " Because of the miraculous cures which 
he effects, both physical and spiritual ; and be- 
cause he lives on a mountain apart, and spends 
most of his time in converse with the powers of 
the air; and because he eats and drinks little, and 
permits his followers only the simplest and hardest 
fare, and is in every respect unlike other men ? " 
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** Why has he effected those miraculous cures ? for 
money ? '* *' No ; otherwise I could understand it. 
He must have some dark reason for doing so." 
** And whom has he cured ? the rich and noble, or 
the poor and despised?" "The poor and despised, 
who have nought to give him except the faithful 
affection which they certainly bear towards him. 
Of these his army is composed." "You were com- 
plaining just now that neither faithfulness nor 
love are to be found among the followers of Ben- 
Carnis : Do you think the excessive self-indul- 
gence and the unrestrained luxury, and even 
the licence in that camp, is in accordance with what 
we might expect of the followers of the evil one ? " 
" I see it all," said Surtep, as he sprang to his feet ; 
" where is the king ? I will fall down before him 
and be his most faithful follower, in imitating all 
the actions of his life and fulfilling all the rules of 
his conduct." Helios was standing behind him, 
and received him in his arms. 

Let us now go to Amina, the capital. Ben- 
Carnis was devoted to a sorceress called Tolrah. 
She was so beautiful that nearly all men who saw 
her fell under her influence, and became her 
abject slaves. She was clothed in a mantle of 
scarlet velvet and gold ; while her head sparkled 
with a gorgeous diadem of diamonds and precious 
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stones, and the strings of pearls and diamonds 
which were twisted up in her long black tresses. 
Her eyes were deep sunk, dark, and piercing. By 
the keen look of her bright eyes, she was often 
known to make wild beasts quail, and crouch down 
to the ground at her feet. Her lips were closely 
knit, evincing the determination of her character. 
If it were not for her extreme beauty, and the 
bewitching smile which she could put on, men 
would have felt horror at the signs of ferocity in 
her face. She rode on a bright bay, who was 
proud of his burden ; and when she returned to 
her palace, a large red flag flaunted the breeze, to 
proclaim her presence to the awe-struck thou- 
sands of the city. She had come to Amina on 
purpose to espouse the cause of Ben-Carnis ; 
and gave gorgeous banquets and brilliant enter- 
tainments, to which she invited men of talent, 
nobles, wealthy commoners, and beautiful women, 
whom she desired to get under her influence. As 
she secured them one by one, she persuaded them 
to enter into a band or brotherhood, binding 
themselves with oaths to her, and swearing that 
they would give their bodies to torture and death 
if they should reveal any of her secrets, or prove 
unfaithful to her commands; they also called 
upon their comrades to execute that vengeance 
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upon them, on the first sign of their treachery. 
Tolrah set these men to watch each other, and 
report to her all that they said or did. Moreover, 
she inured them to deeds of darkness and of blood, 
by commanding the backward to commit the 
most horrible murders of their parents or brothers 
or sisters. Tolrah was wise in her policy. She 
saw that there was no discipline in Amina, and 
no virtue of obedience. She therefore substituted 
terror for obedience and discipline, to bind her 
followers together, and to secure that her behests 
should be exactly carried out. She ordained, 
also, that every soldier who flinched in the hour 
of danger should, by the most horrible tortures, 
be put to a lingering death in the market-place. 
Her tried followers, she promoted to high offices 
and places of trust ; and they alone were per- 
mitted to enjoy any honours or rewards. Others 
she sent out in disguise, as spies, to scour the 
country and obtain information, and to operate on 
men's minds, so as to gain them over to her cause. 
These spies would sometimes simulate a love for 
King Helios, so as to enter on friendly terms with 
one of his real followers; and then they would 
entice him by a course of pleasures if he were 
self-indulgent, or by ostentation and flattery if he 
were vain. They would drop sweet words of praise, 
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and lull him in the soft lap of adulation ; while the 
true followers of Helios never flattered and often 
censured. Thus he was lured by them to join 
their party, and range himself under the red 
banner of Tolrah the sorceress. How different 
from Helios, who stripped every recruit, and 
reduced him to poverty ; and enforced self-denials 
and humiliations, and frugal habits of life ! How 
different, from their round of pleasures and excite- 
ments, was the banishment for meditation, in soli- 
tude and the wilderness, which Helios enjoined ! 
How different was the teaching of Helios, that the 
arms and possessions which he gave them, were 
not their own ; but were only lent to them, and 
entrusted for the advancement of his cause! 

Let us return to our narrative. To avoid the 
horrors of war, Helios determined to enter Amina 
as a poor peasant, and see if he could gain the 
people over by persuasion and kindness. Poorly 
clad, he entered in silence and night, accompanied 
by Sutriv and Bohu. At midnight they paced 
the great square. Along the shadow of the 
houses they went, and heard the clock-tower peel 
out its single melancholy boom. On the flag- 
stones they rested until sunrise. As the country 
people entered with their provisions for the 
market, he addressed them one by one. Some 
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passed by in scorn ; others stopped for a moment 
to listen, and then went on to the market. Some 
few, only, had their attention arrested. To these 
he showed that he was their king; and, enlisting 
their sympathies, he formed them into a holy 
brotherhood, ordering them to repair to the 
Fountain of El Shemsh to vow fidelity, and thence 
to his Mount Melek to prepare themselves for war. 
King Helios had not been three days in Amina, 
before he was betrayed. An immense concourse 
of people ran together in the market-place. A 
riot ensued ; and Helios was seized, and beaten, 
and put to the torture, and then tied to a tree. 
All this time he endured pangs without a word 
of complaint, and suffered under their barbarian 
hands without permitting a murmur to escape his 
lips. His conduct drew forth involuntary ejacu- 
lations- of eulogy from some of his enemies. 
Twillight came ; and, the ebullition having some- 
what subsided, the people felt hungry and wished 
to have a grand banquet in the market-place, 
in mutual congratulations on what they con- 
sidered to be the happy termination of the war. 
Some proposed one thing, and some another ; 
some were for killing King Helios at once, and 
some were for prolonging his tortures until the 
morning ; while the timid ones proposed a middle 
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course — banishment, or at least perpetual im- 
prisonment in a dark dungeon. While the argu- 
ment was noisiest, and every one's attention was 
distracted, Bohu arrived from another part of the 
town, and, unobserved, cut the ropes that bound 
King Helios to the tree. Quietly, King Helios and 
he moved away among the crowd (for every one 
was so intent upon the debate, or rather wrangle, 
that no one ascertained that the subject of the 
squabble had passed away). Leisurely they walked, 
Sutriv meeting and accompanying them. 

As they passed out of one of the gates of the 
town, they met a peasant coming in. He had not 
heard of the proceedings of the day. As he re- 
cognised Bohu, King Helios and Sutriv hastened 
on, while Bohu remained to attract the peasant's 
attention. " You are Bohu the Fool ?" " I am so 
called by the sapient puzzle-pates who do not 
know me ; by others I am called the friend of 
King Helios." " Ah ! you come from the Mount 
Melek } what news } what do they say there ? " 
" They say their prayers," said Bohu. ** I mean, 
what do you hear there T* asked the peasant. "The 
bell which calls to worship." ** No ; but what 
new thing } " " I have nothing new, only the old 
things; but you, I perceive, have new potatoes." 

So saying Bohu hastened after Helios. Helios, 

K 
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Hohu could not find. Helios had disappeared, and 
IJohu did not see him until the morning of the 
third day, when he passed the river and reached 
Mount Mclck, the holy mountain. 

The debate in Amina raged for some time, and 
many smart things were said. At last it was 
decided that a banquet, and various enjoyments, 
Hhould be provided ; while it was agreed that, on 
the point in dispute, every one should hold his 
own opinion. At once newspapers were published, 
ill which the people were bid to admire the ex- 
treme wisdom of the Forum, which, out of so 
many discordant notions, had been able to evolve 
Home point of agreement. The people read the 
ncwHpapcrii, and eat and drank and rejoiced over 
their own wisdom ; when a curious correspondent 
proposed to go and look at King Helios, in order 
that he might the better describe, in the forth- 
coming number of the morning paper, the tortured 
looks of their unoffending sovereign. King Helios 
had escaped I There was news ! Ben-Carnis 
ordered the Rappel to be sounded, and all the 
troops collected, for a pursuit. All that day and 
the next night nothing was heard but drums and 
trumpets, oaths and drinking songs, harsh words 
of command and harsher sounds of insubordina- 
tion. The army was in a state of evolt : every 
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one had his own opinion as to what should be 
done, and every one wanted to lead in some im- 
portant command. Angry debates arose ; opinions 
were loudly expressed and as loudly scoffed 
at. Some swore ; others laid down their arms 
and flatly refused to obey. How different from 
King Helioses small army ! There he commands ; 
and it is enough to know that he has commanded, 
for all to obey. His army is like a living machine, 
or intricate clockwork, where each part carries out 
the order, by the application of its own unerring 
intelligence to the circumstances which surround 
it, and the obstacles which oppose. In the army 
of Ben-Carnis, a very different spirit prevailed : 
insubordination, disobedience, desire for pre-emin- 
ence, infected all, both high and low. It needed all 
the power of Tolrah the sorceress, and her sworn 
followers, to form an army. Few, indeed, except 
her followers, would agree to march ; and most of 
those did so merely because they feared to refuse. 
The armies were drawn up face to face. On 
the holy mountain of Melek, a little way back 
from the river, stood the archers of King Helios. 
Their uniform was white; and they had white 
turbans on their heads, and long bows in their 
hands, and long swords girt round their waists. 
The cavalry of Helios were on the other side of 
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the river, in the plain. Their uniform was blue ; 
but they wore bright steel cuirasses and breast- 
plates, and bright helmets on their heads. They 
held long spears in their hands ; while long bright 
swords flashed at their sides. King Helios him- 
self was at their head, with Sutriv by his side. 
Some of the cavalry murmured among them- 
selves, and said that, " they would be utterly lost 
if beaten, as the broad river was behind them ; 
while the archers could be of no use, until the 
enemy tried to cross the river." Bohu reminded 
them that no less than King Helios had made his 
own disposition of his troops, and he must know 
best ; " and remember," said he, " the sheep which 
stops to ba-ah will lose its share of turnips." 

Daylight now approaches. A dark cloud seems 
to envelope all the mountain. Much rain has 
fallen in the night, and the river is greatly swollen.* 
But the troops of Ben-Carnis were kept dry, 
under tents, and were well fed and clothed. There 
are his archers ! drawn up in line in their gay uni- 
forms, — red jackets, yellow trousers, and black 
caps with golden bands. The enemy's cavalry 
have brazen cuirasses which shine like gold. Their 
dresses are scarlet. Black cloaks float behind 
their backs as they charge, while the red and 
black feathers stream out of their brazen helmets. 
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The sun rises red, and the river, reflecting his 
slanting beams, looks ensanguined — like blood. 
The battle is now imminent. Sutrep points out 
to King Helios, the vast numbers of the enemy. 
" Yes," said the King ; " we have not got to count, 
but to conquer," and he ordered a charge. The 
shock IS great ; and the troops of Ben-Carnis seem 
about to give way. No ! they rally. They turn 
and rally jfiercely. The battle now rages between 
the Royal and Marad* cavalry on the whole plain. 
The cavalry of King Helios begins to give way. 
It seems as if all is lost ! Some of his men lose 
heart and flee to the forest ; some, alas ! surrender 
to the enemy and take service with the Marads, 
under Ben-Carnis. King Helios, with a chosen 
band, now approached a wooded hill or knoll, 
where there is a crystal well of water. It is not 
far from the part of the river where his archers are 
placed. The knoll is surrounded by the mead- 
owed plain. In the plain the grass is long, — 
reaching far above the horses* knees, — and quite 
dried by the summer's sun. He enters the wood 
upon the knoll, and finds Yram with a sword- 
wound in her breast. She had come out of 
Heliopolis, for fear lest King Helios should be 
wounded in the battle, and desiring to tend him. 

* Marad means rebel ; hence : Marauder. 
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Springing from his horse King Helios fetches her 
some water in his helmet, and gives her some 
bread which he had with him, and she revives. 
Then, mounting his horse, he orders Sutriv and 
Bohu to lift her up into his arms. The trumpet 
now sounds for retreat, while the King hastily 
gives an order to Bohu, and dashes towards the 
river. The sun is setting. The sky is red, and 
again the river is as blood. As his thousands of 
horsemen gallop towards the ford, their bur- 
nished armour looks red, and their garments 
appear dyed in blood. They pass the broad river 
and take refuge behind the archers. Ben-Carnis 
orders a pursuit, and a million horsemen in brazen 
helmets dash towards the river, flushed with 
victory, while his archers also advance. At once, 
behind the army of Ben-Carnis, a fire breaks out 
in the long grass, and spreads almost with the 
rapidity of lightning. The flames rise up, and 
the smoke darkens the sky. Bohu is seen gallop- 
ing from the newly-kindled flames towards the 
river. Leaping in, he swims across, and gains the 
other bank in safety. The astounded cavalry of 
Ben-Carnis have to choose between fire and water. 
In terror they fly hither and thither, not knowing 
what to do. Some dash into the river, and the 
bowmen shoot them down. The archers of Ben- 
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Carnis are ordered to advance and pass the river ; 
but their bowstrings are relaxed by the water, and 
they are helplessly shot down as they gain the 
other bank. 

During her passage of the river, Yram's 
wound was healed. There now she stands 
in white, on the mountain-side, as a great star 
shines out, and sheds its rays upon her. The 
flames now encircle all the army of Ben-Carnis. 
Madly dashing forward from the flames, Ben- 
Carnis and his sons are seen, accompanied by the 
panic-stricken sorceress herself on her bright bay 
horse. They aim at the wooded knoll. They enter. 
Their jaded horses refuse to stir. Soon the pine- 
trees are alight and crackle in the flames. 

The sun rose bright the next morning. The 
plain was one black and charred expanse, with 
no object, living or mute, to arrest the eye. Ben- 
Carnis, and the whole army of the Marads, has 
disappeared. The moon, not yet set, hangs over 
the Holy Mountain ; the psalm of thanksgiving 
rolls along the morning sky, and is re-echoed from 
the adjoining mountains. Helios stands in white, 
with a golden crown upon his head, and is hailed 
by all as King. 
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THE WA Y OF LIFE. 

A GALLANT ship was labouring in the storm. 
The waves ran mountains high. Each wave 
came roaring and tumbling on, with its white 
crest pouring over, like the shaking wig of an 
angry chancellor. It seemed as if it were about 
to swallow up the gallant ship in its tons of 
water. But the ship rose over it, receiving a 
cataract of foam as it reached the top. Then it 
sank quickly on the other side, and every timber 
quaked and shivered, while the wind screamed 
and whistled past the cordage. So fast the 
ship descended, that it seemed as if the planks 
of the deck were sinking from under your feet. 
In the waist of the ship, stood two brothers — 
Jack and Harry. They spoke of the bright 
home they had left in England ; they heard the 
uproar of the gale ; they looked wistfully through 
the darkness, as each white crest gleamed high 
up, just in front of them. Such a tempest they 
had never seen before. 
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The night became more dark, and the wind 
more high. Presently Jack said, '* I hear the 
sound of breakers!" They peered anxiously 
through the darkness, but could see nothing. 
They listened again, and again, and again. ** I 
do," said Harry ; " I hear the roar of the surf on 
a shore under our lee ; run and tell the Captain." 
Jack staggered aft a little way, when the ship 
struck with a force that shook every timber. At 
once she was on her beam ends, and a loud high 
comber poured its waters over her. Harry was 
washed off and carried with fearful rapidity to- 
wards the shore. He could see a dark mass 
before him, and the white foam washing up it. 
Bruised and battered he clung to a jutting piece 
of sharp basalt. The wave retired. He held on 
uncertain what to do. He looked round ; and 
all was dark. Another roar of a breaking wave. 
He was snatched from his hold, and rolled still 
higher up the shelving rock. Again he clung to 
the first projection which his hand could feel. 
As soon as the wash had been sucked back to 
the sea, he begun to clamber, and stumble, and 
crawl a little higher. He succeeded in getting 
out of reach of the water. It was too dark to 
see anything ; his only chance was to remain 
where he was. There he lay ; bleeding, bruised. 
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and cold. The dull grey morning broke. The 
clouds were racing over the sky. The sea was 
a dark indigo, nearly covered with a creamy foam. 
Long rollers thundered on the black basaltic 
rocks. No ship was to be seen. No vestiges of 
the wreck were floating about. Harry was on a 
barren rock, and nothing was to be seen but sea 
and sky. Stiff and aching, he crawled to the 
top. The sun had risen, and sent its level beams 
across the sea. The tops of the waves looked 
clear like crysolite. The foam was like gold 
in the morning sun ; the spray, which blew over 
the sea like dust, shone with all the colours of 
the rainbow. Harry looked the other way over 
the top of the rock. He was distant about half 
a mile from a long shelving shore of golden sand. 
Beyond it he could see innumerable sandhills 
rising . higher and higher, as they were further 
in-shore. A long ridge of sand-hills seemed to 
stretch away for miles inland, rising ever higher 
as it was farther from sea. Beyond all this 
sandy waste — the lumber of an old sea-floor — 
he could see, in the extreme distance, long 
stretches of fertile country, and waves of fertile 
woods, all green and gold in the morning sun; 
while their blue shadows invited him, with cool 
and refreshing hues. Beyond these there slept 
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huge mountain peaks, dim, cerulean, in the 
distance. Sea-birds were swimming, in air, around 
and around over head, and ever and anon they 
dipped into the waters between the rock and 
shore. Not a human habitation was to be seen. 
The rock was barren stone. He shouted with all 
his might There was no answer. He wearied 
the sleepy echoes with his cries ; and they alone 
answered with faintest whisper. At last he de- 
termined to crawl down the other side of the 
rock, and look for shellfish in the waters on that 
calmer side. He found a few mussels, whose 
shells he cracked, and he ate. Clambering 
along, he saw a sheltered sandy nook, just in- 
side one of the jutting points of the rock. The 
water there was calm; it was clear and deep. 
The bright seaweeds and silvery fishes could be 
seen at the bottom. Near the mouth of this 
little bay there rolled, and lazily swayed to and 
fro, a bit of broken mast. On the sand a man 
was lying. Was he asleep ? or was he dead ? 
Harry clambered over the rocks, and down to 
the sand, and found Jack not dead, but fast 
asleep. He had spent a night on the broken 
spar, and been washed round the point of the 
rock, to the lee side, as morning dawned ; and 
then he swam into the sandy cave, and soon fell 
fast asleep. 
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Harry and Jack discuss their position and the 
chances of release. Not a vessel was to be seen 
in the offing. Jack remembered that he had heard 
the captain remark that he had diverged from the 
usual track of vessels ; so that there was no pro- 
bability of any vessel passing near their rock. 
" Neither is it likely that any fishing-boat or 
canoe will come within hail," said Harry, *' for the 
opposite country is evidently uninhabited." "We 
certainly cannot live here," said Jack, ** for there 
is nothing to eat ; besides, we have no shelter, and 
the autumn will soon be past." For a little they 
were both silent. They thought, perhaps, of eat- 
ing each other; but they both saw that no perma- 
nent improvement in their situation could thereby 
accrue. At last Jack broke silence : " There is 
nothing for it but to try a long swim to the oppo- 
site shore; at the worst the choice lies between 
drowning and starving ; and drowning is the bet- 
ter of the two." ** I am far too sore and battered 
and stiff to swim twenty yards," said Harry; 
" but you seem hearty enough : suppose that 
you swim ashore ; and then, if you can get a boat, 
come to me ; if not, travel across the sandhills to 
look for help, and light a fire at the highest top for 
a sign that I also should cross as soon as I shall 
be able." Jack at once plunged in, and after a 
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hard swim he reached the sandy shore. Harry 
watched him as he walked across the strand, and 
as he laboured up the sandhills to the long sandy 
ridge. He saw him trying to keep the ridge ; 
and he could distinctly perceive (for the air was 
remarkably clear), that he every now and then 
made a false step to the one side or the other of the 
ridge, and slipped down, and then had to labour 
up again. At last twilight closed in, and Harry 
could see Jack no longer. Yet Jack travelled on 
along his ridge, and reached the highest point. 
He found that it ended in a steep precipitous rock, 
which overhung a broad dark river. So Jack col- 
lected dried grass, and shrubs, and lit the promised 
bonfire, and lay down to sleep until the morning. 

At sunrise Jack rose to survey his position. 
There was the long ridge of sand behind him. 
Before him, there was a broad, rapid river, 
dark as a highland stream which has run off the 
moors. The flood of this river ran in swirls 
and eddies and whirlpools ; for it was deep as 
well as rapid. No man could swim it. Fortunately 
for Jack, however, he saw a high rock in the 
stream, to which there stretched a trunk of the 
gigantic Wellingtonia tree, from the cliff on which 
he was standing. From that rock another trunk 
stretched to another rock beyond mid-stream ; 
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and from the latter rock another reached to the 
opposite fertile shore. '* If I can only keep my 
head steady," thought Jack, ** I may be able to 
walk along those trunks ; it would be easier to 
keep my footing on those trunks of trees than it 
was on the sandy ridge, if only I were not so weak 
and faint from want of food." He approached the 
end of the trunk, and found a cross on the top 
of a cairn of stones. Underneath the cross was 
a scroll, on which was written : " Pastor bone, 
panis vere ! Jesu nostri miserere I " 

Stone after stone of the cairn he removed, until 
he came to a casket, on which he found engraved, 
*' Coelestem cibum et panem angelorum do ad 
manducandum, — me ipsum, panem vivum qui de 
ccelo descendi, do, vitam mundo." Opening the 
casket he found bread, and ate and was strength- 
ened. He replaced the box ; and then piled 
stone on stone as he found it, and proceeded on 
his perilous walk, at that giddy height, along the 
trunk of the tree, over that boiling and seething 
flood. He looked not down on the river; he cast 
not a glance around ; but fixed his eyes straight 
before him on the trunk of the tree and the firm ■ 
rock beyond ; and so he passed fearlessly across 
the fearful chasm, on the three trunks of trees 
which formed the only bridge. 
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As Jack left the trunk on the other side of the 
river, he felt amply repaid for the difficulties and 
labours of his sandy walk, and the terrors of his 
passage over the dark river. He trod on a velvety 
carpet of soft verdure, while balmy airs, laden with 
the perfumes of innumerable flowers, fanned his 
fevered cheeks. Around his feet, and far as eye 
could reach, there bloomed the most exquisite 
blossoms ; and the booming of bees, as they flew 
from flower to flower, made a lulling music in the 
air. Tall trees, with spreading boughs and ample 
foliage, overarched his path ; and birds of resplen- 
dent plumage swooped from branch to branch. 
Gay butterflies and humming-birds crossed his 
path. The murmur of waterfalls arrested his ear ; 
and he watched the babbling brooks in which 
there sported every kind of fish. The distance 
melted gradually into azure, and the high moun- 
tains and snow-clad peaks, invited him to explore. 
Amid the wide expanse of forest and garden, he 
could see lofty spires of white marble and shining 
alabaster, and gilded minarets which robbed the 
sun of his brightness. Glimpses of a broad river 
shone like silver and gold, as it wound through 
the city, with its bridges of large spanning arches, 
and gorgeous palaces of snowy white, on either 
hand. The swelling and waning cadences .of the 
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distant chimefT w^re bame ait tire smrrmer bree zes. 
His whole 5ouL was entnmcecL Hs every sense 
was ravislied. 

Let^-os return ta Harry. He watc&ed the saady 
waste till nightFall; and tiien be saw t&e red g^Iow 
of tlie fire which, fade had lit — the beaoon-fire 
which was to call hun ta faHow. Harry plunged 
into tie sea when momfng dawned. With diffi- 
culty he breasted the waves^ and ^mmed the 
water with his arms, until he reached the shelving 
shore of golden sand. He followed the footprints 
which Jack had left, slowly, and heavily, until he 
reached the ridge of sand. Jadi: s footsteps had 
often slipped from the ridge ; bat Hany*s always 
declined still more, before he endeavoured to 
return to the top. Sometimes he would espy a 
beautiful shell a little lower down, and would 
descend to pick it up. The trudge back up the 
ftandhill to the ridge was heavy and laboursome ; 
for the sand was dry and loose, and his feet sank 
far in, and slipped back at every step. When he 
reached the top, all panting and out of breath, he 
stopped a h'ttle to rest and look around. Anon 
he saw a bright flower blooming below in the 
little valley between his ridge and another sand- 
hill, and he ran down and plucked it The sand 
in the valley is harder ; his feet do not sink in so 
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much ; and being nearly level, his steps do not 

slip back. Nay, all the valleys incline gently 

downwards, until they end in a wettish swampy 

place, where they are closed by a shoulder of 

loose sand, which is, however, not nearly so high 

as the top of the ridge. Besides, there is a little 

grass — a long kind of dry grass called ** bent " — in 

the valleys, and none on the ridge. " Why 

should I not walk along the valleys and gather 

pretty shells and sweet flowers } — no ; I had 

better follow Jack's footsteps." Again he labours 

up the steep hill of yielding sand, to gain the 

ridge. His feet slip back, at every step, almost 

as much as he puts them forward ; and he sinks 

into the loose sand, above the ankles. Panting, 

breathless, hot, and tired, he gains the ridge, and 

lies down to rest "The valleys are pleasanter, 

— much pleasanter; and they are easier to walk 

in ; I can keep the same direction in them as on 

the ridge. And oh ! those beautiful shells at every 

step, and those lovely flowers which smell so 

sweet! I will run down to them.*' He rises and 

stands undecided. He looks around. There is 

the long sand-ridge which winds about, like a 

huge serpent, and rises ever higher, as far as eye 

can reach. Around him there heaves a vast 

expanse of sandhills, like waves on the Biscayan 

L 
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bay ; lar^e rollers of sand. Sand, sand, sand ; dry 
smd, with no tint of green except vtl the valleys. 
As for the far-off country, the mist which has 
risen, as the sun grew hot, and the day advanced, 
has hung like a veil of gauze between hini and it ; 
and he can see it only in a dream, as it were, so 
dim and unreal it appears. As he stands, tummg- 
round, and looking hither and thither, his foot 
slips off the ridge ; and before he can regain his 
balance, he is half-way down tie sandhill. His 
indecision is at an end. '* It \s my destiny to 
travel along the ways of pleasantness ; I am not 
made to labour along tie topmost ridge." He 
descends to the bottom, and saunters along the 
valley, picking up the most beautifixl and 
valuable shells, and plucking the fiowers which 
please him most. He fills his pockets and the 
bosom of his serge jersey with shells,, and then he 
collects a bundle in his handkerchie£ As he 
gets to the end of each valley,, he stoops at the 
swampy place and tries to drink ; for, by the heat 
and labour, he is parched. But the water is bad 
and brackish. Then he has to climb over the 
shoulder of loose sand, which separates him from 
the head of the next valley. This is a worse 
labour than climbing to the ridge, for the sand is 
looser, and the hill steeper; but it is not nearly so 
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high. So he wanders on till nightfall, when he 
reaches the great black river, — a long way from 
the bridge, — out of sight of the bridge, as a jut- 
ting promontory intervenes. He is tired out and 
hungry and weak. There is nothing to eat. He 
pulls up a few roots and chews them ; but they 
make him feel sick and ill. While looking for 
roots, he sees large adders, which glide silently 
away, and then turn round and fix their bright 
glaring eyes on him, and shoot out their forked 
tongues and hiss. As darkness closes, he hears 
the roarings and moans of wild beasts, who are 
roaming near him. He^ is horribly afraid, and 
cannot sleep nor rest. There is no shelter near, 
—not even a tree to climb. He wishes for the 
morning. Oh ! how he wishes for the morning. 
He feels that he cannot remain where he is ; and 
yet it is still too dark to move. He resolves to 
plunge into the river and swim across, as soon as 
morning dawns. 

The sun bursts out above the horizon. The 
sloping meadows on the other side and the high 
trees are green and golden in the sun, and their 
shadows are azure and purple. Oh ! that he were 
there to pluck some of that luscious fruit off from 
the trees I He feels that he must plunge into the 
eddies and whirlpools of that dark, broad, and 
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rapid river. Yet can he swim with his bundle of 
shells, and the treasures in his pockets ? He can- 
not make up his mind to throw away all those 
pretty shells, and those lovely flowers, although 
the flowers have already begun to fade, and some 
of the shells are cracked and chipped. So he 
makes the bundle fast on to his back, and 
plunges into the whirling waters. He struggles 
hard to keep his chin above the dark waters ; he 
strikes out, and tries to breast the stream. He 
reaches a little distance from the shore, when he 
catches a glimpse of the long threefold bridge 
across the dark and rapid river. He turns and 
endeavours to gain the shore again, in order that 
he may reach the bridge and cross the river there. 
But the rush of the cruel current has caught him 
and sweeps him away, and whirls him round in 
its eddies, until he is quite giddy and exhausted, 
and sinks, with bubbling groan, into its dark, 
unknown depths ; and no one prays for him, and 
no one remembers him more. 
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THE GREAT BENEFACTORS REWARD 
—INGRATITUDE AND ENMITY. 

The March wind was blowing keen and cold 
through London, and howling round the corners 
of the streets, while the sky was clear overhead, 
and the stars shone brightly. A little boy of six 
years old was standing shivering on the pave- 
ment by the railings of Belgrave Square. He was 
weak and slender, and his little legs tottered as 
he walked, from want of food. He had on a 
coarse shirt, open over his chest, and a pair of 
trousers all ravelled and torn below, and not 
reaching much below his knees, while many large 
rents let in the wind. Over his shoulders he held 
part of an old sack. His eyes were large and 
bright; his forehead was high, his cheeks wan 
and hollow, and he was very dirty. Yet he had 
an intelligent and well-bred look. He was a 
foundling. Having no home, he had wandered 
along the streets at night, and stopped in Bel- 
grave Square, opposite a large house which was 
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brilliantly lighted. A great number of carriages 
were waiting ; and the footmen, in long great- 
coats, were bringing pots of frothy porter to the 
coachmen, and stopping to talk scandal near the 
awning which stretched from the door of the 
house. The little boy wanted to stop there too, 
but the policemen had driven him away. So he 
crossed over to the railings. He was in com- 
parative darkness, for the gas-lights were blown 
by the wind, and wavered and struggled for very 
existence. He sat and watched the bright lights 
in the windows, and saw gentlemen and ladies 
moving about; and he heard the sounds of 
music, and wondered what they were doing. He 
thought how warm they must be inside. Perhaps 
they have plenty to eat and drink : '* If they only 
knew how weak and hungry I am, they might 
give me a little bread, or a warm coat to keep 
out the wind." It was past two o'clock in the 
morning, and many gay ladies had come out, 
wrapped up warmly in their fur cloaks, and their 
carriages had rolled away. A gentleman now 
came out, and looking up at the sky for a 
moment, he descended the steps and crossed over 
to the railings of the square on his way home. 
The little boy saw at a glance his fine, open, 
hearty face. Wrapped up in a warm cloak, he 
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looked a good-natured giant. He crossed over to 
the spot where the little boy was crouching and 
shivering. " Hulloa, younker 1 what are you 
doing here so late on this cold night ? " The 
little boy, thinking he was to be chased away 
again, made no answer, but slowly rose. " What 
is your name ? " " They call me Whabbles, sir." 
**Whabbles? That is a funny name. What is 
your father^s name ? " " I ain*t got no father ; 
never had." ** Well, your mother's name ? " 
" Never had no mother, sir." ** No mother } then 
you must have grown, like a mushroom, out of 
the ground." "Yes, sir." '*Why do they call 
you Whabbles ? " " Because I am weak-kneed." 

The Marquis put his hand into his pocket. 
The boy looked up, and his eyes glistened. " If 
I give you a shilling what will you do with it." 
" Get some bread ; I have had nothing to eat all 
day." As they spoke, the Marquis was walking 
on, and the little boy shambled by his side. 
" Get along, will you," said the gruff hoarse voice 
of a policeman, as he seized the boy by the neck, 
and was preparing to kick him. **Stop, police- 
man 1 " said the Marquis ; " I am taking the boy 
home with me." The policeman hurriedly and 
slightly touched his hat, muttering to himself, 
" The gentleman must be a fool." 
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The Marquis was at his own door, and ordered 
the hall-porter to lead the child downstairs and 
put him to bed, and have him washed in the 
morning and fed, and then brought up to him. 
The expression of the hall-porter revealed his 
disgust. Slowly he went downstairs. Whabbles 
did not feel inclined to follow, and was about to 
cling to his protector, when the Marquis said : 
" Follow him ; he will take care of you." ** Take 
care of him, indeed ! " growled the hall - porter 
to himself; "master must be mad, to bring 
home dirty naked boys off the street to feed and 
clothe ; it would be much better to let that sort 
die in the gutter ; they will rob him, and that's 
the thanks he'll get. Now if he brought home 
some fine Newfoundland dog, or a little terrier, or 
the like, I could understand it ; but the like o' 
these ! Ugh ! " and he gave the boy a kick. The 
porter then threw down a cocoa mat, on the pas- 
sage ; and gave the boy a skin hearthrug, out of 
the housekeeper's room, to cover himself, and a 
stale crust of bread to eat. The boy's eyes filled 
with tears ; he was so thankful *' How warm it . 
is ! " said he. 

The next morning there were symptoms of 
rebellion among the servants. What right, asked 
they, had their master to bring a wretched, dirty, 
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little half-starved rat into their portion of the house? 
If he must feed him, let it be upstairs ; but as for 
themselves, they would not let him into any of 
their rooms ; he must gnaw his crust in the pas- 
sage. Nor yet would any one of them wash him ; 
and if their master ordered it, they would all at 
once give warning. Edward es, the butler, — a very 
plausible, but a malicious and spiteful man, — was 
the loudest in complaint, and most active in stir- 
ring up the other servants against the poor little 
intruder. Mrs. Thompson, the housekeeper, — a 
fat, homely, kindly person, — tried, in her lazy 
good-nature, to take his part : ** I do not see why 
Thomas should not wash him; he washes my 
lady's spaniels." Thomas was indignant at the 
suggestion. "Hi wash a dirty brat out of the 
streets.? Never! Hi washes the spanells 'cause 
hize engaged for it, and my wages depends on it ; 
but never, come judgment day, will hi wash a 
beggar ; no, not if I was paid for it." " That is 
right,^' said Edwardes; "respect yerself and bothers 
will respect ye." So saying the servants sat down 
to breakfast, the page and under-butler waiting 
upon the others^ There was plenty of new bread, 
some rabbit currie, boiled eggs, grilled kidneys, 
cold beef, muffins, tea and coffee, jams and honey. 
No one seemed to think of poor Whabbles, till Mrs. 
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Thompson beckoned to the page, and handing him 
a roll and a thick slice of cold beef, told him, in a 
whisper, to take it out to the poor boy in the pas- 
sage, and to give him also a cup of tea. The page 
turned to the butler to remonstrate, but Mrs. 
Thompson stopped him by saying, " Do ; that is 
a good boy ; and I will not tell my lord about your 
stealing that box of cigars, out of his study, for 
Mr. Edwardes." The servants' breakfast was at 
eight o'clock, as soon as they came down stairs. 
The upper servants, it is true, were taken a cup of 
tea before they rose. At eleven o'clock, they had 
luncheon of cold meat, cheese, bread and ale, 
together with plenty of pickles and sauces. At 
one o'clock, their dinner was served. The upper 
servants had joints and entries, and puddings 
and tarts, together with port, sherry, and cham- 
pagne, some high-priced claret after dinner, and 
then coffee. At four, they had tea, with muffins 
and cake. At eight o'clock, they had hot supper, 
and mulled wine. At eleven o'clock, they had hot 
grog and biscuits before going to bed. These 
were the servants who, surreptitiously feeding so 
high at their master's expense, begrudged poor 
Whabbles a crust. 

At half-past eleven, the Marquis rang for his 
breakfast. When he had been served, the foot- 
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man left the room, but the butler remained. 
Edwardes had not been long in his lordship's 
service ; but Mrs. Thompson was an old and valued 
servant. Edwardes, therefore, determined not to 
put forward the complaint in his own name. 
" Has that poor boy been washed and fed, 
Edwardes } " asked the Marquis. " 'E 'as 'ad 
something to heat, my lord ; but hi found hi could 
not persuade hany of the servants to wash him. 
Hi ope your lordship will regard what hi say 
hin confidence, has it don't do to be a tell-tale; 
but Mrs. Thompson, hand hall the other servants 
seys they will give notice, hunless the poor child 
his sent out of the ouse ; and seeing has er 
ladyship's hill in bed, hi thought it better to say 
as much to your lordship." " Did Mrs. Thomp- 
son say she would leave?" asked the Marquis. 
** Yes, your lordship ; but hi ope you will not 
mention it ; hi should be sorry of any disagree- 
ment." " I will not repeat what you have told 
me ; but I am very much grieved and surprised to 
hear it." Just then the footman entered and said 
that two Sisters of Charity were at the door, and 
particularly wished to see his lordship. '*I am 
engaged," said the Marquis sharply ; and then he 
added, ** Upon second thoughts, I wish to see 
them ; show them in ; and, Edwardes, leave the 
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room." They were shown in. Two sisters, one 
old and the other youfig, in their large white 
butterfly caps, and their coarse, bluish gray 
dresses, with rosaries round their waists, and large 
crucifixes hanging down at their sides. "We 
have come to ask a small donation for our poor- 
school," said the elder sister of St. Vincent de 
Paul. "Last night I found a poor little boy, 
shivering in the street," said the Marquis, not 
heeding their request, "and the servants are in 
rebellion ; and I cannot get him washed or 
dressed ; what can I get done for the poor child ? " 
'*We shall be glad to take him," said the elder 
sister. The Marquis paused ; and the elder sister 
added : "We often find poor children and get them 
to come to us for a night's lodging." " Then, who 
pays you ? " asked the Marquis musingly. ** No 
one ; no one ever pays us." " Why do you do it, 
then } " asked the Marquis. " We prefer to receive 
no reward," added the elder sister. "You do it 
for pure charity.?" "For more than that,*^ sud- 
denly ejaculated the younger sister, while the 
elder cast at her a look of rebuke. "I do not 
understand you," said the Marquis, addressing 
the younger sister ; ** of what good can it be to you 
to catch dirty, little, ragged urchins, and give them 
food and lodging, unless indeed you do it from a 
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feeling of charity ? " '* Such children have pro- 
bably never been baptized," the elder sister said 
slowly and hesitatingly. "And you get them 
baptized ? you want to make converts, I sup- 
pose ? " asked the Marquis. " No ; we let them 
go the next morning, after they are baptized, if 
they like ; and perhaps we never see them again," 
replied the younger sister. " Then I cannot make 
you out," said the Marquis. "To save a soul," 
said the elder sister, " we reckon far better than to 
find the largest diamond that ever was seen," 
The Marquis was lost in thought ; then he said : 
" At all events, you will take him, and get him a 
suit of clothes, and as soon as I have made my 
arrangements I will call. Where shall I find 
you 1 " " In Carlisle Place, Victoria Street." The 
Marquis rang the bell : " Bring up Whabbles, and 
then open the door for these ladies." 

In a few days, the Marquis had made arrange- 
ments for Whabbles — now called John Trover — to 
go to his castle in Northamptonshire, where John 
was to live in the Marquis's house and attend 
school every day. John Trover proved to be a 
very clever and intelligent lad; and being very 
diligent at his studies, he rapidly made a consider- 
able progress. Every year, when the Marquis and 
Marchioness went to London, John Trover accom- 
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panied them for a holiday, and the Marquis took 
him to see his " mothers/* as he playfully styled 
them. At other times, John was allowed to play 
with the Marquis's children in the park, and 
became a general favourite. At fourteen years of 
age, he was made a page, but still retained his 
own room, and was allowed every facility for 
prosecuting his studies, a permission of which he 
was not slow to avail himself. But the kindness 
which he always met with, caused much jealousy 
in the household, and raised up many secret 
enemies against him. 

Between three and four years afterwards, John 
Trover had developed into a fine, strong, healthy 
lad, with curly black hair, very dark eyes, thick 
black eyebrows, and an Italian colour and caste of 
countenance. It happened about this time that 
the agent to the Marquis's estates wanted a clerk, 
his former clerk having died. It was a very com- 
fortable place at ;^ioo a year, and had many 
advantages connected with it. John Trover set 
his heart upon it; and as he was an excellent 
accountant and wrote a good hand, he considered 
himself fully qualified for the place. John, there- 
fore, begged Lady Flora to ask her father to give 
it to him. Lady Flora, who was always overflow- 
ing with good-nature, readily consented to do so. 
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It never occurred to her that John's real aim was 
to get out of the servant's place which he 
occupied in his benefactor's family, in order that 
he might aspire to Lady Flora's hand. The 
next day the Marquis met John and said, "My 
daughter asked me to give you the clerk's place in 
my agent's office.. You are certainly admirably 
qualified for it, and I think my uniform kindness 
to you is warrant enough of my good intentions ; 
but you, of course, do not expect to get everything ; 
and it happens that there is an orphan for whom I 
am very anxious to do"something ; so that I shall 
give it to Giuseppe Armelini, an Italian lad, one 
or two years older than you are." John Trover 
said nothing ; but the blood rushed to his heart, 
and then to his head, as he turned away ; and his 
face became pale ; and his teeth were clenched. 
He felt envy, one of the first springs of hatred. 
In a moment he forgot that he had no claim what- 
ever on the Marquis ; but that the Marquis had 
every claim upon him, having saved him from 
starvation, having (so to speak) given him his 
being, having educated and cared for him until 
now. All the Marquises kind acts faded from his 
memory, and he vowed revenge for what he 
deemed a slight and an injustice. "Giuseppe 
Armelini ! " said he, " who can he be } Some 
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wretched Italian foundling, perhaps; some cunning 
hypocrite, who will ba'sely betray his master." 
Day by day he was gloomy ; and night after night 
he lay awake, brooding over his supposed wrongs, 
and plotting how he might compass ffevenge; 
until at last the thought obtained complete pos- 
session of him, and absolute mastery over his 
mind. It was a species of madness, which sapped 
his energies and injured his intellect. This one 
thought of the gloomy day and ghastly night, 
absorbed his whole mind, and made him wretched. 
It was a dread tyrant, from which he longed to 
escape but could not. He tried to turn away from 
it. It was perpetually returning. The impudent 
brain-fly buzzed about him. If he had only 
known that it is always useless to turn away from 
a tyrant thought, and that the only chance is to 
face it boldly, to look at it, and measure, and 
weigh it, he would have seen that it had no real 
existence, and was only a terrible phantom. He 
would have said to himself : " After all, I have no 
claim for anything ; I have nothing but what I 
have received from the Marquis; he might have 
left me to starve, and I could not have com- 
plained ; I ought then to bear him an eternal 
gratitude." He did not do this ; and he made him- 
self miserable as the slave of a fearful phantom. 
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One day he sought Lady Flora ; and he began 
to warn her against Armelini, inventing numerous 
calumnies against him. Lady Flora at first stared 
in a confused manner, then she laughed, and said 
she was sure that Trover was mistaken. Trover 
persisted in his stories. " Well, I will be on my 
guard," said she, "and as a great friend of mine 
is coming to-day, I will consult him." " Who is 
that friend ? ^' asked Trover eagerly, his eye again 
flashing, and his hand involuntarily clenching. 
" What is that to you t — but I do not mind telling 
you ; it is Lord Mayflower," said Lady Flora, con- 
siderably frightened. Or did that flush rise in her 
face from some other cause t She turned away 
as she uttered the words. Again Trover clenched 
his teeth, and every sinew in his body seemed to 
contract, while the blood rushed in a volume from 
his heart to his head ; and his finger-nails were 
dug into the palms of his hands, so tightly did 
he clench his fists at the new phantasm which 
rose before him. That evening, Lord Mayflower 
arrived. Lady Flora ran out into the porch to 
greet him ; she had evidently been eagerly watch- 
ing for him. John Trover saw the meeting. 
"That his Lady Flora's new 'usband," said 
Edwardes in a whisper. Those words were 

daggers in John Trover's heart. He inwardly 

M 
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vowed revenge. His face grew pale, and his lips 
quivered. 

It was a beautiful summer's evening. Armelini 
had gone out for a stroll in the park, and was 
watching the deer, who were lazily browsing 
under the oaks and chestnuts. The Agent had 
been suddenly called away, by the serious ill- 
ness of his sister, and Armelini had been told 
to receive the rents the day but one after. To 
save time, he had prepared the receipts. John 
Trover had seen him put them in his office-desk. 
" The lock is not a difficult one to pick," thought 
Trover, a$ he went to the office. He had 
brought in his pocket a key, which succeeded 
in passing. Some of the receipts he enclosed 
in their envelopes,^ and posted them, saying to 
himself: "This will at least cast discredit on 
Armelini's business habits." Some loose cash, in 
the same place, he did not touch : ** If I were to 
touch it, then Armelini would escape suspicion ; 
they would say that some thief had done it. — 
Now for my revenge on the Marquis, and a dire 
retribution on Lord Mayflower." 

When the whole household had been in bed 
some hours, John Trover crept stealthily up to 
Lord Mayflower's room. He listened at the 
door, and heard his Lordship snoring. He then 
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took off his slippers, and put them in the pocket 
of his coat, and noiselessly opened the door. He 
groped his way to the bed, and stooping down 
he struck a match and set the curtains on fire. 
The blaze ran up the muslin, quicker than he had 
expected ; and the sudden light woke Lord May- 
flower, who uttered a cry, between sleeping and 
waking. John Trover rushed out of the room, 
along the passage, down the stairs, up the back 
stairs, and gained his bedroom just as a bell 
began to ring violently. He hurried off his 
clothes and jumped into bed. Other bells soon 
began to ring, and the whole house was in com- 
motion. John Trover was called by one of the 
maids, who told him to get up at once and help 
to put out the fire. He lit his candle, and pro- 
ceeded to dress, when, to his horror, he discovered 
that he had only one slipper with him. " Where 
can I have dropped the other } if it is found, 
then I am discovered ; I must make all haste 
and endeavour to find it myself." He put on 
his coat and trousers, and with the one slipper 
in his pocket, he hurried along the passages with 
his light, but failed to find the slipper. The 
whole of Lord Mayflower's room was in a blaze. 
But the Marquis's private fire-engine was already 
at work, and in half an hour the flames were got 
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under. The room was gutted, however, and the 
floor was much burned. " I am afraid you were 
reading in bed. Lord Mayflower, and fell 
asleep," said the Marquis ; "that is the most 
dangerous thing in the world." ** I can assure 
you I was not. I imagine it was the act of a 
burglar ; for I am nearly certain that, as I sprang 
out of the bed, I saw a slipper on the floor," 
said Lord Mayflower. ** You must have been 
dreaming ; why should a burglar set fire to your 
room, when you were fast asleep ? Besides, 
burglars do not wear slippers," said the Marquis. 
" I cannot be certain," said Lord Mayflower, 
" because I had not time to look ; I rushed to 
the bell, and then put on my dressing-gown and 
set to work to throw water on the flaming bed." 
** See, at all events, Edwardes, whether any one 
has an odd slipper in the house," said the 
Marquis. The fire now being out, the servants 
began to disperse. John Trover slipped into 
the kitchen, — while the other servants were re- 
freshing themselves, in the cellar, with some 
champagne, " to make hup for our extra labour," 
(as Edwardes said), — and finding the kitchen fire 
still flickering, he thrust the slipper in, which he 
had in his pocket, and covered it up with coals. 
" Where are your slippers, John ? " said Edwardes 
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next morning, as he peered round the room. " I 
have not had any since I was last in London," 
said John Trover ; " I always wear my house- 
shoes." As John was saying this, Edwardes heard 
the kitchen-maid calling upstairs to the house- 
keeper, that she had found a charred slipper in the 
kitchen grate that morning. As Edwardes had 
already told the Marquis that all the fires in the 
house were out when he went to bed, he ordered 
the other servants not to mention this latter dis- 
covery. He then reported to the Marquis that no 
odd slipper was to be found in the house ; that 
John Trover used to have a pair of slippers, and 
that he had none now ; " but then 'e says as how 
he brought none back from London with him." 
Trover was sent for, and questioned ; but his cool- 
ness and shrewdness secured Ijim from more than 
a vague suspicion, in the Marquis's mind. Down- 
stairs, suspicions were coarsely expressed, until 
every one professed to be certain that John Trover 
had been guilty of setting fire to the house ; al- 
though no one could suggest a reason why he 
should have done so. The next day, the Agent 
returned in obedience to a telegram. Some of the 
tenants, in paying their rents, presented their 
receipts also, asking in joke whether the Agent 
wanted to imitate the unjust steward in the par- 
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able, **but we be'ant unjust tenants to so good a 
landlord." Armelini protested his innocence ; but 
the Agent was very angry, and discharged him on 
the spot. John Trover at once suggested that it 
was Armelini who had set the house on fire ; but 
the servants, who were jealous of John Trover, and 
had never had any grounds of jealousy against 
Armelini, at once acquitted the latter. At last 
Edwardes said : " Hi tell you what, young man, 
the sooner you leave this place the better ; hand 
if you do not go at once, we'll tell his lordship it 
was you has set the 'ouse hafire. Hin fact 'is lord- 
ship said to me that Vd give yer a good char- 
acter, has nothing as been aproved against yer, 
nor can be proved, owing to yer villainy in burn- 
ing yer slipper, but that yer must go, has every 
one knows as how it was you as did the whole 
mischief." 

John Trover, after a while, obtained a footman's 
place in the family of a very religious and extremely 
wealthy baronet — a member of Parliament — Sir 
John Newsense, M.P. Sir John read family 
prayers every morning, and Lady Olivia B. 
Newsense read prayers every evening. The 
servants were compelled to appear at what they 
called the morning and evening " performances." 
The cunning ones, who wished to ingratiate them- 
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selves with their master and mistress, adopted, on 
these occasions, a sanctimonious look, and gestures 
and sighs, which gave an appearance of religiosity 
that was amply contradicted directly they were 
downstairs. For the household did not compare to 
advantage even with the Marquis's. There was per- 
petual swearing and swilling. Maid-servants and 
men spent their nights in debauch. Every one 
seemed to vie with the other as to who could rob 
most without being detected, and who could lie 
with the better grace and greater appearance of 
truthfulness. John Trover, base and bad as he 
had been, could not help feeling revolted. 

One evening, Edwardes came to Sir John's house 
in town, to Spend the evening in the housekeeper's 
room. After the housekeeper had gone to bed, 
John was ordered to fetch from the cellar some 
champagne and a bottle of Cura^oa. The kitchen- 
maid, a young and very pretty girl, brought in some 
choice dishes ; and John, on the strength of his 
acquaintance with Edwardes, was allowed to stop 
and regale himself. *' That was a queer trick yer 
played hus, John ; what did yer do it for } " asked 
Edwardes'; and without waiting for an answer 
he turned to Sir John's butler, Caiger, and con- 
tinued, " What d'yer think, 'e sent receipts to the 
tenants, who had not paid their rents, and 'e set 
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the young lord's room afire, and nearly burned the 
castle down." They all enjoyed a hearty laugh 
at this practical joke, over the next bumper of 
champagne. " But hi 'ave a trick worth two of 
that hin my 'ead, hi *ave." He then explained a 
scheme which he had concocted with Bill Bolter, 
a ticket-of-leave man. The next Sunday, Edwardes 
was to ask leave to go into the country to see his 
friends, until the next morning. (He was really 
going to join Bill Bolter.) The kitchen-maid, who 
had already been engaged by the Marchioness, 
and had entered upon her place that morning, 
would let in the burglars on Sunday night. Thus, 
while Edwardes would escape suspicion, she 
could, if perceived, defend herself by saying, that 
she was in the Marquis's room, and had seen the 
window open ; for the study and dressing-room 
of the Marquis was on the ground floor at the back 
of the house; and Bill Bolter, Edwardes, and John 
Trover were to enter the window of that room, 
when the kitchen-maid, by opening it, gave the 
required signal. Edwardes was then to collect the 
plate, while Bill Bolter and John were to go to 
the Marchioness's dressing-room and get her 
jewels. That was the scheme. 

The next morning. Lady Olivia Newsense sent 
John Trover to the Army and Navy Co-Operative 
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Stores in Victoria Street. As he was returning, he 
met, at the corner of Carlisle Place, the two sisters 
who had at first taken him in. John started, and 
was about to turn away, when one of the sisters 
called to him and asked, " How are the Marquis 
and Marchioness.?" John looked confused and 
hung down his head. " What is the matter } " 
continued the elder sister; "there is something 
on your conscience, John ; your face has lost the 
open cheerfulness of look which you had." John 
muttered some confuseti reply. "Come in, and 
see Father Coyne," said the elder sister ; " he is in 
the waiting-room." John followed mechanically. 
Father Coyne was an Irish priest, with a twinkle 
of Irish fun in his eye, and a round happy face, 
beaming with intelligence, generosity, and hearty 
good-nature. He had a high, broad forehead, 
and one of those clear pink complexions, which 
are often seen in persons who never vex them- 
selves, nor allow themselves to be offended ; and 
who never chew the cud of disappointment. As 
John entered, Father Coyne held out his hand 
cordially, while his face assumed, almost at once, a 
solemn and inquiring expression. John felt cowed 
before the fixed look of Father Coyne's keen eye. 
He turned his head towards the door ; it was 
shut, and the sisters were gone. He felt very 
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awkward. Father Coyne sank into a chair, still 
retaining John's hand. " My son, you have a 
grievous sin upon your conscience. Either you 
feel remorse at a sin already committed ; or you 
are steeling your heart to commit a crime. 
Which is it ? " John's lips quivered ; his colour 
left his cheeks ; the tears came into his eyes ; he 
sank upon his knees and buried his face in his 
hands. '*Tell me all," said Father Coyne, in a 
kindly voice, " you will feel your heart relieved, 
and I will give you good counsel." Amid sobs,"' 
John confessed his base and heartless ingratitude 
to his benefactor, and also the plot which was to 
be carried into effect next Sunday night. Father 
Coyne was so deeply grieved, that he could 
scarcely speak. At last he said : " Whenever 
you have injured another, two things are required 
before pardon can be obtained. You must confess 
your fault to the injured man, omitting no par- 
ticular; and you must offer to make whatever 
reparation is in your power.* These preliminaries 
were required as well by the Levitical law as by 
our Lord's injunction ; and they are distinctly set 
forth in the ancient Canon-law. Make up your 
mind, then, to do what is right, and then obtain 
absolution for your sin." ** What reparation can 

* **Non dimittitur peccatum, nisi restituatur ablatum." — S, Aug, 
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I offer?" sobbed John. "None; you can only 
confess to the Marquis ^ every particular of what 
you have done, and tell him the plot that is 
intended ; and as to reparation, you must trust 
to his generosity to let you off." " I will ; I will," 
said John, " but how can I see him } '* 

At that moment, the Marquis was shown into the 
waiting-room. He had come about another little 
foundling. Father Coyne requested him to hear 
the statement which John Trover was about to 
make. There was nothing harsh in the Marquis's 
manner. On the contrary, he spoke very kindly. 
John, gaining confidence, related his former crime, 
and then the plot. " Have you mentioned this to 
any one } " ** To no one, my lord, except Father 
Coyne." ** Then say not a word about the present 
interview ; and I request, you, as a small repara- 
tion, to play the part assigned to you in the 
plotted burglary." 

When Sunday night had come, the Marquis 
himself opened the hall door at eleven o'clock, 
and admitted three detectives, who were waiting on 
the opposite side of the street. He showed them 
into his study, and hid them in the strong cup- 
board, which he, of course, left unlocked. Now, 
as Edwardes had asked for leave of absence, the 
footman answered the study bell, when the 
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Marquis announced that he was going to his bed- 
room. In about an hour the kitchen-maid entered 
the study and opened the window. John Trover 
and the burglars entered. '* This his the drawer 
where 'is lordship's money his," said Edwardes. 
Bill Bolter wrenched it open, and taking three five- 
pound notes, he exclaimed, ** Their be'ant much ; 
but here be yourn," said he to Edwardes, *'and 
here yourn," to Trover; "and here be my share," said 
he, putting one of the notes and all the sovereigns 
into his pocket. " I do not want any," said Trover. 
** But hi do want my share," said the kitchen-maid. 
" Well, then, d'ye take it," said Bill ; "and now let 
us try the strong closet ; 'ow shall us hopen it ? 
Ulloa ! it hopens itself." In another instant, two of 
the detectives had sprang at Bill Bolter's throat ; the 
other seized Edwardes, and ordered John to lock the 
door and shut the window. Bolter made a stout 
resistance ; but he was overcome and handcuffed. 
** You rascally hinformer," said he, looking at John 
and gnashing his teeth ; "hif hi'ad a 'and free hi'd 
do for you." Edwardes and the kitchen-maid were 
also handcuffed, and all three were removed to 
the police station. John let them out, no one in 
the house knowing what had occurred, and then 
went up and informed the Marquis. The next 
day they were all fully committed for trial. John 
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Trover, anxious for true contrition, went to seek 
Armelini in his lodgings, in Rochester Row. He 
found him at home, and confessed the injury he 
had done him, imploring his forgiveness, and 
promising to do whatever he could towards 
reparation. Armelini seemed pained; but after 
a short effort, he frankly forgave the injury. 
John turned to go, but Armelini pressed him to 
stop. "You have always looked to me like an 
Italian," said Armelini, "and not unlike what I 
can remember of my father." Armelini then re- 
lated that his father and mother used to live in 
London, and had two sons ; but that when 
Armelini was six years old, they left in a steamer, 
from the St. Catherine's wharf, for Leghorn. Just 
after the steamer had left, his younger brother 
was missing, and it was supposed he had fallen 
overboard. The father and mother having died 
a year or two before the present occurrences, 
Armelini came to England, and sought out the 
Marquis, who had been kind to him in Florence." 
" Now give me your address," said Armelini, " for 
I must see you again ; here is a piece of note- 
paper." John wrote his address, and handing it 
to Armelini, he said, "Why do you have a tor- 
toise on this paper } *' " It is the crest of our 
family," said Armelini ; " I have one worked in 
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blue on my firm, with a G under it for my name ; 
so had the little brother whom we lost ; his name 
was Giambattista," **I have a tortoise worked 
in my arm, with a G under it," said John Trover, 
as he proceeded to take off his coat and bare his 
arm. There was no longer any doubt. They were 
brothers. 
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THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 

The good ship " Asgard " was sailing in the Pacific 
Ocean, when a mutiny broke out. The captain, 
— M*Killop, — and the mate, whose name was 
Jones, and six sailors, who would not join the 
mutineers, were put into the long-boat, with a bag 
of biscuits and a keg of water, a pair of oars, and 
a mast and sail. There they were in a small boat, 
out of sight of land, without a chart or compass, 
and with food for only two or three days. For 
two days there was not a breath of wind, and the 
sky was cloudless. The first day, a heavy swell 
was rolling, without a ruffle on its surface. The 
air was burning hot. It was of no use to row with 
a pair of oars ; the immediate emptying of the 
water keg would have been the only result They 
sat in the boat, and looked over the sides, and con- 
templated their own faces in the emerald waters. 
At night, the stars came out, and made their long 
silver pathways across the sea. Still there was 
not an air to stir a ripple. Next morning, the sun 
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rose without a cloud to veil his splendour. First 
a red crescent, then a round ball bf fire rested on a 
purple sea, and shot out its rod of fire. Through- 
out the day the furnace burned and the lazy ocean 
slept. In the evening a dark mass of cloud hid 
his evening rays, and quickly spread up over the 
sky. " We shall have a torrent of rain, and then 
wind, more than enough," said Captain M*Killop ; 
** spread the sail over the boat, and put the keg 
below ; we must first secure some water." The rain 
came down in sheets, and the lightning flashed, 
while heaven's great artillery rolled and roared 
above ; cloud answering cloud in salvoes, like the 
battlements of heaven at war. The sail was soon 
full of water. A small hole above the bung of the 
keg, let it all run into that receptacle. They all 
slaked their burning thirst. The wind was now 
rising, and the close-reefed lug-sail was set. The 
boat was soon tearing before the wind, spurning 
the foam from her heaving sides, and leaving a 
bubbling and seething wake behind her. " Do not 
belay the haulyard or sheet, my man; we must 
get all out of her that she will give us," said Mr. 
Jones. ** That is right ; but it is better to run the 
chance of drowning than to die certainly and slowly 
of starvation, so let us carry on as long as she can 
stagger," M'Killop answered. The sea began to 
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rise, and five of the men were kept busy bailing 
it out. Still she tore on, the gallant long-boat, 
through the darkness of night, heedless of the 
flashes of lightning, and the rumbling and crack- 
ing of the thunder, and the moaning and whistling 
and roaring of the wind. 

Midnight past, the clouds cleared away, and 
the moon shone out. " I see land ahead I " A 
long, low wooded hill was before them, in the 
bright tropical moonlight. It was not many miles 
off. The sea was running high, but the wind had 
abated much of its force. The reefs were shaken 
out, and the boat rushed madly onward towards 
that misty land which was sleeping before it, in the 
calm golden light of the newly-risen moon. Before 
morning had quite dawned, they were close to the 
island. The rollers could be heard breaking in 
long echoing roar upon the black and rocky shore. 
" The sea is too high for me to bring her to ; we 
must run on and take our chance." The white 
surf was already hissing and bubbling round them. 
" Starboard, starboard ! " shouted the man in the 
bow. Close under her starboard bow the water 
was gurgling, and washing off a sunken rock. 
" Now, port 1 " The boat ran, on the crest of a wave, 
close past a high black basaltic rock, while there 
was another at a little distance on the other side. 

N 
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The white waters were splashing, and dashing, and 
leaping all round them, and pouring in over the 
long-boat's sides. Only the coolest of men could 
have kept his head, and prevented the boat from 
broaching to. The wave sucked out again, and 
the boat seemed to stop, while the sail was still 
fulL A loud high comber was coming on behind 
them, raising his crest higher and higher, as it 
sucked back into itself its broken predecessor. 
The boat rose to it, before it had gathered itself 
tip to fall over. Now one mad whirl, a jar, a grind, 
a crash on the rocks; the waters surging all 
around ; a moment of confusion and bewilder- 
ment. The wave is again drawing back ; but the 
boat is fast jammed in the rocks, and its inmates 
are clinging about her gasping for breath. " Your 
legs, quick," gasped Captain M'Killop. Before 
the next wave made its murderous assault, they 
were all able to scorn its power. 

The sun rose in a cloudless sky, and the wet 
mariners welcomed his warm and genial beams. 
But the boat was broken to pieces. Not a biscuit, 
not a sail, not a rope, nor a spar had they now. 
Slowly they strolled over the rocks and over a 
low cliff. On the other side there was a beautiful 
sandy bay, quite shut in from the angry sea, and 
sheltered from the ruffling winds. The palms and 
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the mangoes waved their boughs ahnost over the 
water's edge. The cassava, or bread-tree, yielded 
its refreshing bread fruit. The bananas were plen- 
tiful and delicious. They ate and rejoiced. Then 
they walked round their little island and explored 
its low hills. There was shade and shelter under 
generous fruit-trees. The air was too warm for 
clothing, and made it unnecessary to build any 
huts. For days every one gave himself up to a 
life of delightful indolence. When hungry, he 
plucked refreshing fruits overhead, and then he 
lay stretched on the sand, and listlessly looked at 
the bay, or dozed away his time. They were all 
happy and thoughtless ; without labour, feeding ; 
and without mental exertion, drinking in the 
beauties of their lovely island. 

One day, Captain M*Killop assembled his men, 
and said to them : — " This little kingdom of ours 
is delicious now, and will remain so while summer 
lasts. Remember, however, that the time will 
come when the bananas will all have rotted to the 
ground, and the cassava will yield no more bread, 
and the mangoes will cease to give their fruits. 
Cold winds and damp fogs will blow over the 
island, and you will require shelter from the chil- 
hng sea-blasts ; for this luxuriant vegetation will 
have gone to its annual rotting sleep. Moreover, 
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it is useless to lay up a store of these fruits, for 
they will not keep. We must prepare to quit our 
island,' and tempt the rude waters again." Some 
of the men said that M'Kiilop gave these uncom- 
fortable warnings, only because he felt he was no 
longer a captain, as long as they had nothing to 
do. " He wants," they said, " to cut short our 
happiness, merely to get us again into his power, 
and rule over us." Others laughed him to scorn, 
saying that the fruits were sweet, and the air was 
warm ; why should they think of the future } Two 
of the men partly believed the captain : " Yes, the 
winter may come, it is true, and the fruit may fail 
us. Let us lay up a stock of it against that evil 
day." They gathered bananas, and mangoes, and 
cassavas, and rapped them in leaves, and hid them 
each in a cleft of the rock which he had appro- 
priated to himself. "We will provide against the 
day of want," said they. But the others found out 
their hiding-places, and robbed them of their trea- 
sures. Then recriminations arose, and bickerings 
grew loud, and they quarrelled and fought, and 
wounded each other. It became necessary for the 
two who laid up stores of fruit, to remain by them, 
and watch them by day and by night. No longer 
could they wander about the island and drink in 
its beauties ; no longer could they feast their eyes 
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on its golden fruits, as they used to do, when they 
were content with plucking only as much as they 
required to eat ; no more could they gaze listlessly 
at the calm sea, or doze away their time on the 
warm shore by the blue and silent bay. Jealously 
and restlessly they watched their property, while 
the others as jealously and restlessly looked for 
an opportunity to steal some. ** What right have 
those two men to lay up the fruits and call it 
theirs ? as if the fruit does not belong equally to 
all of us." Captain M*Killop tried to appease 
their angry spirits, and allay their bitter ^nwyy by 
telling them that, " After all, you are quarrelling 
about very useless things ; now you have more 
than enough fruit for all, — more than you can all 
eat ; and soon all the fruit, even that which, with 
so much pains, you have stored up, will be worth- 
less and* rotten." They heeded him not. They 
continued to hoard up, and grew more bitter in 
their daily quarrels. 

" Come, Jones, you and I will be wise, at all 
events,*' said Captain M'Killop. They sat down, 
and considered how they could best frame a boat ; 
for it was clear that some day they must leave the 
island, or die. ** With our knives we will cut palm 
branches and make the ribs of our boat with them ; 
a long bamboo shall be our keel ; then we will 
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weave that long pampas grass over the ribs, and 
we will wound the caoutchouc-tree, and smear our 
boats with the gum ;" so said Captain M'Killop. 
But Jones began to ai^ue. He had an idea in his 
head, and he would make his boat according to 
that idea. It should be a kind of raft of banana 
stems. ** I have read in a book of my fathers," 
said Captain M*Killop, " that the stems of the 
banana-tree rot very quickly ; besides, you will not 
be able to navigate a raft in these silent, slumber- 
ing, tropical seas, where there is never a breeze, 
nor any wind, except it be a tempest ; and that, too, 
at very rare intervals." " I do not know anything 
about your book," said Jones ; " probably it was a 
nursery tale to amuse children; those great banana 
stems are sure not to rot ; my idea is much better 
than yours." "It is not my idea," said Captain 
M'Killop ; " I found it in that book." It was of 
no use to argue. It never is. So they agreed to 
differ. Each would build his own boat. 

Day by day. Captain M*Killop worked away, 
while his companions scoffed at his industry. 
** Foolish man," said they, " to work when he 
might as well enjoy life and rest at ease, as we 
do." Some of them even proposed to kill him, 
unless he should desist ; for it destroys our peace, 
said they, to see him working so hard. Luckily 
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The good ship " Asgard " was sailing in the Pacific 
Ocean, when a mutiny broke out. The captain, 
— M'KiUop, — and the mate, whose name was 
Jones, and six sailors, who would not join the 
mutineers, were put into the long-boat, with a bag 
of biscuits and a keg of water, a pair of oars, and 
a mast and sail. There they were in a small boat, 
out of sight of land, without a chart or compass, 
and with food for only two or three days. For 
two days there was not a breath of wind, and the 
sky was cloudless. The first day, a heavy swell 
was rolling, without a ruffle on its surface. The 
air was burning hot. It was of no use to row with 
a pair of oars ; the immediate emptying of the 
water keg would have been the only result. They 
sat in the boat, and looked over the sides, and con- 
templated their own faces m the emerald waters. 
At night, the stars came out, and made their long 
silver pathways across the sea. Still there was 
not an air to stir a ripple. Next morning, the sun 
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rose without a cloud to veil his splendour. First 
a red crescent, then a round ball bf fire rested on a 
purple sea, and shot out its rod of fire. Through- 
out the day the furnace burned and the lazy ocean 
slept. In the evening a dark mass of cloud hid 
his evening rays, and quickly spread up over the 
sky. " We shall have a torrent of rain, and then 
wind, more than enough,** said Captain M*Killop ; 
" spread the sail over the boat, and put the keg 
below ; we must first secure some water." The rain 
came down in sheets, and the lightning flashed, 
while heaven's great artillery rolled and roared 
above ; cloud answering cloud in salvoes, like the 
battlements of heaven at war. The sail was soon 
full of water. A small hole above the bung of the 
keg, let it all run into that receptacle. They all 
slaked their burning thirst. The wind was now 
rising, and the close-reefed lug-sail was set. The 
boat was soon tearing before the wind, spurning 
the foam from her heaving sides, and leaving a 
bubbling and seething wake behind her. " Do not 
belay the haulyard or sheet, my man; we must 
get all out of her that she will give us," said Mr. 
Jones. *' That is right ; but it is better to run the 
chance of drowning than to die certainly and slowly 
of starvation, so let us carry on as long as she can 
stagger," M^Killop answered. The sea began to 
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rise, and five of the men were kept busy bailing 
it out Still she tore on, the gallant long-boat, 
through the darkness of night, heedless of the 
flashes of lightning, and the rumbling and crack- 
ing of the thunder, and the moaning and whistling 
and roaring of the wind. 

Midnight past, the clouds cleared away, and 
the moon shone out. " I see land ahead 1 " A 
long, low wooded hill was before them, in the 
bright tropical moonlight. It was not many miles 
ofT. The sea was running high, but the wind had 
abated much of its force. The reefs were shaken 
out, and the boat rushed madly onward towards 
that misty land which was sleeping before it, in the 
calm golden light of the newly-risen moon. Before 
morning had quite dawned, they were close to the 
island. The rollers could be heard breaking in 
long echoing roar upon the black and rocky shore. 
" The sea is too high for me to bring her to ; we 
must run on and take our chance." The white 
surf was already hissing and bubbling, round them. 
" Starboard, starboard ! " shouted the man in the 
bow. Close under her starboard bow the water 
was gurgling, and washing off a sunken rock. 
" Now, port!" The boat ran, on the crest of a wave, 
close past a high black basaltic rock, while there 
was another at a little distance on the other side. 

N 
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The white waters were splashing, and dashing, and 
leaping all round them, and pouring in over the 
long-boat's sides. Only the coolest of men could 
have kept his head, and prevented the boat from 
broaching to. The wave sucked out again, and 
the boat seemed to stop, while the sail was still 
full. A loud high comber was coming on behind 
them, raising his crest higher and higher, as it 
sucked back into itself its broken predecessor. 
The boat rose to it, before it had gathered itself 
up to fall over. Now one mad whirl, a jar, a grind, 
a crash on the rocks; the waters surging all 
around ; a moment of confusion and bewilder- 
ment The wave is again drawing back ; but the 
boat is fast jammed in the rocks, and its inmates 
are clinging about her gasping for breath. " Your 
legs, quick/' gasped Captain M*Killop. Before 
the next wave made its murderous assault, they 
were all able to scorn its power. 

The sun rose in a cloudless sky, and the wet 
mariners welcomed his warm and genial beams. 
But the boat was broken to pieces. Not a biscuit, 
not a sail, not a rope, nor a spar had they now. 
Slowly they strolled over the rocks and over a 
low cliff. On the other side there was a beautiful 
sandy bay, quite shut in from the angry sea, and 
sheltered from the ruffling winds. The palms and 
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the mangoes waved their boughs almost over the 
water's edge. The cassava, or bread-tree, yielded 
its refreshing bread fruit. The bananas were plen- 
tiful and delicious. They ate and rejoiced. Then 
they walked round their little island and explored 
its low hills. There was shade and shelter under 

• 

generous fruit-trees. The air was too warm for 
clothing, and made it unnecessary to build any 
huts. For days every one gave himself up to a 
life of delightful indolence. When hungry, he 
plucked refreshing fruits overhead, and then he 
lay stretched on the sand, and listlessly looked at 
the bay, or dozed away his time. They were all 
happy and thoughtless ; without labour, feeding ; 
and without mental exertion, drinking in the 
beauties of their lovely island. 

One day. Captain M*Killop assembled his men, 
and said to them : — " This little kingdom of ours 
IS delicious now, and will remain so while summer 
lasts. Remember, however, that the time will 
come when the bananas will all have rotted to the 
ground, and the cassava will yield no more bread, 
and the mangoes will cease to give their fruits. 
Cold winds and damp fogs will blow over the 
island, and you will require shelter from the chil- 
ling sea-blasts ; for this luxuriant vegetation will 
have gone to its annual rotting sleep. Moreover, 
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it is useless to lay up a store of these fruits, for 
they will not keep. We must prepare to quit our 
island/ and tempt the rude waters again." Some 
of the men said that M'Killop gave these uncom- 
fortable warnings, only because he felt he was no 
longer a captain, as long as they had nothing to 
do. " He wants," they said, " to cut short our 
happiness, merely to get us again into his power, 
and rule over us." Others laughed him to scorn, 
saying that the fruits were sweet, and the air was 
warm ; why should they think of the future } Two 
of the men partly believed the captain : " Yes, the 
winter may come, it is true, and the fruit may fail 
us. Let us lay up a stock of it against that evil 
day." They gathered bananas, and mangoes, and 
cassavas, and rapped them in leaves, and hid them 
each in a cleft of the rock which he had appro- 
priated to himself. " We will provide against the 
day of want," said they. But the others found out 
their hiding-places, and robbed them of their trea- 
sures. Then recriminations arose, and bickerings 
grew loud, and they quarrelled and fought, and 
wounded each other. It became necessary for the 
two who laid up stores of fruit, to remain by them, 
and watch them by day and by night. No longer 
could they wander about the island and drink in 
its beauties ; no longer could they feast their eyes 
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on its golden fruits, as they used to do, when they 
were content with plucking only as much as they 
required to eat ; no more could they gaze listlessly 
at the calm sea, or doze away their time on the 
warm shore by the blue and silent bay. Jealously 
and restlessly they watched their property, while 
the others as jealously and restlessly looked for 
an opportunity to steal some. **What right have 
those two men to lay up the fruits and call it 
theirs ? as if the fruit does not belong equally to 
all of us." Captain M'Killop tried to appease 
their angry spirits, and allay their bitter envy, by 
telling them that, " After all, you are quarrelling 
about very useless things ; now you have more 
than enough fruit for all, — more than you can all 
eat ; and soon all the fruit, even that which, with 
so much pains, you have stored up, will be worth- 
less and' rotten." They heeded him not. They 
continued to hoard up, and grew more bitter in 
their daily quarrels. 

" Come, Jones, you and I will be wise, at all 
events,'* said Captain M'Killop. They sat down, 
and considered how they could best frame a boat ; 
for it was clear that some day they must leave the 
island, or die. " With our knives we will cut palm 
branches and make the ribs of our boat with them ; 
a long bamboo shall be our keel ; then we will 
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weave that long pampas grass over the ribs, and 
we will wound the caoutchouc-tree, and smear our 
boats with the gum ;" so said Captain M*Killop. 
But Jones began to argue. He had an idea in his 
head, and he would make his boat according to 
that idea. It should be a kind of raft of banana 
stems. " I have read in a book of my fathers," 
said Captain M'Killop, *' that the stems of the 
banana-tree rot very quickly ; besides, you will not 
be able to navigate a raft in these silent, slumber- 
ing, tropical seas, where there is never a breeze, 
nor any wind, except it be a tempest ; and that, too, 
at very rare intervals." " I do not know anything 
about your book," said Jones ; " probably it was a 
nursery tale to amuse children ; those great banana 
stems are sure not to rot ; my idea is much better 
than yours." "It is not my idea," said Captain 
M'Killop ; " I found it in that book." It was of 
no use to argue. It never is. So they agreed to 
differ. Each would build his own boat. 

Day by day. Captain M*Killop worked away, 
while his companions scoffed at his industry. 
" Foolish man," said they, " to work when he 
might as well enjoy life and rest at ease, as we 
do." Some of them even proposed to kill him, 
unless he should desist ; for it destroys our peace, 
said they, to see him working so hard. Luckily 
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they were too full of bitterness to agree upon any 
one course, and too indolent to put anything into 
effect At last the canoe was finished. It was 
covered over, with a hole in the deck just large 
enough for his body when he sat upright ; and he 
had thickly daubed it with caoutchouc gum. 
He also made a paddle. Jones had worked slowly, 
now and then, to frame a sort of half raft and half 
boat, out of banama stems ; while he at other times 
had collected a store of fruits to freight his boat ; 
and at other times enjoyed himself listlessly like 
the others. 

One morning there was a cold sea-fog. It lasted 
only an hour. Captain M'Killop said to himself, 
" It is high time to launch my boat." " That is 
nothing," said the others : " look ! it is bright and 
warm again already." Some could not help per- 
ceiving that the fruits had received a chill ; but 
they put the unwelcome thought aside, and en- 
joyed themselves as heretofore. The next morn- 
ing was fine and calm. Captain M*Killop hastily 
gathered some of the soundest and best of the 
bread-fruits, to be his food on the voyage, and he 
launched his light boat in the bay. The idlers 
lay on the sand and smiled, and scoffed, and 
jeered. They saw him step in and ply his paddle, 
as he bade them Adieu ! The light canoe slid 
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over the calm waters, and scarcely made a ripple 
in the silent bay. He skimmed swiftly out be- 
tween the Tocks^ and was gone. In three days 
he shot safely into a friendly harbour on the 
mainland. The same evening, Jones the mate 
lamiched his heavy craft and loaded it with pac- 
kets of bananas and mangoes, wrapped up in 
plantain leavesL The craft was very leaky, and 
very ricketty. But the idlers were looking on, 
and jeering, and he was afraid of their sneers, and 
spoke hopefully, and courageously pushed off his 
boat with a loud hurrah ! Yet in his heart he had 
sore misgivings. The salt water came in very fast. 
•* It will spoil all my fruit,** said he. He rowed 
hard ; but the boat moved very slowly. It would 
not skim swiftly over the waters as M*Killop's 
had done. He rowed harder, as the idlers jeered, 
and he got round the high rocks and out of sight 
of the bay. He had got a mast, and a sail made 
of woven grass. He hoisted his sail, as there was 
a breeze. While his heavy boat lagged, lumber- 
ingly along, he took out a packet of fruit to see if 
the salt water had spoiled it. The bananas were 
full of worms, and the mangoes were rotten. 
Many packets he threw overboard. "I must 
keep some for ballast," thought he; "or else my 
boat will upset." Louder blew the chilling blast ; 
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thickly came down the fog. It was raw and cold. 
A heavy sea set in. The banana stems cracked 
like straws on the heaving sea. They were rotting 
before ; and the water had made them sodden and 
soft The boat was full of water and would not 
move. He rose from his seat ; but wherever he 
placed his foot, it went through the soft banana 
stems. The wind began to strain his mast ; and 
it bent over slowly and helplessly as if it had been 
made of leather. He pitched out his remaining 
packages of fruit ; but it was too late ; the boat 
would not float. He threw himself overboard, 
•and tried to swim. The fog was too thick ; he 
could not find the island, and large sharks swam 
around him, with their triangular fins above the 
water. Quickly they mangled their prey. 

The fog created consternation in that island, so 
late the abode of happiness. It carried a blight 
to the fruits. They changed colour, and quickly 
became pulpy and sour, and then rotten. The 
leaves of the banana-trees drooped, and the stems 
fell over like broken straws before the wind. All 
the beautiful verdure was gone; and the broad 
leaves tumbled off the trees. There was a horrid 
smell of rottenness throughout the island. The 
two men who had made stores of fruit, then prided 
themselves on their foresight, and said, " We shall 
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feast through the winter, while you, fools, must 
starve and meet the fate your indolence deserves." 
" Not at all," said the others, " the fruit of the 
island is common property ; and we will help 
ourselves to your stores and keep ourselves from 
starving." Thereupon there arose a bitter war- 
fare ; and the two possessors were cruelly stoned 
to death, bravely defending their rights. The 
others seized their stores, and began to quarrel 
over the division of the booty. One man thought 
he would secretly eat first and fight afterwards. 
He stole a package, and found it a mass of worms 
and rottenness. He tried another ; it was as bad. 
** Alas ! fools that we are," he exclaimed ; " in our 
pride, we thought we must know better than our 
captain, and we scoffed at his wisdom, while we 
gave ourselves up to indolent enjoyment. Alas ! 
alas! the pang of remorse is greater even than 
our fear of the tortures by the prolonged death 
by starvation which awaits us." Through the 
gloomy fog arose their voices of wail ; and the 
cold blast was laden with their cries of distress; 
and there was no one to hear, and no one to 
pity. 
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THE GREAT MAGICIAN, 

Next Sunday the chairs were, as usual, in their 
places; but the children did not fill them with 
their usual alacrity and eagerness. They were 
holding a cabinet council in the further corner of 
the room. ** Wliat is the matter, Besso t Why 
do you not come } " " We were hoping that you 
would tell us a fairy story to-day. Your stories 
might all be true ; they could happen any day. 
But we should like something wonderful, which 
could not happen," said Besso in reply. **Very 
well ; I will give you the story written by a great 
philosopher of the Egyptians, called Theuth. He 
lived before the time of Moses, many thousands 
of years ago ; and was thoroughly learned in all 
the sciences of the Egyptians, and knew very 
many things which were forgotten afterwards. 
Some of these things have been found out lately, 
and called *new discoveries.' This is the story 
which he tells of himself, and I am sure it is 
wonderful enough " : — 

It has been for some time well known that gas 
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is much lighter than the air ; but I was the first to 
construct an enormous balloon of silk, and append 
to it a wicker boat to contain two persons. My 
library, which was large and valuable, adorned my 
native city, Alexandria. The balloon was con- 
structed in Thebes. I entertained the intention of 
rising up, before Pharaoh, into the blue sky on 
Pharaoh's birthday. My balloon was finished ; 
and I put some food into the car, and some lions' 
skins to keep us warm, as I intended to rise up as 
high as possible. Pharaoh was enthroned on the 
market-place, and was receiving the congratula- 
tions of his subjects. I prostrated myself and 
said, that in honour of the great king, whose word 
was law, and without whose will no man dare stir, 
I would leave his empire on earth, with my wife, 
to proclaim the birthday of Pharaoh in his empire 
of the skies. Pharaoh stretched out his sceptre, 
as a sign that he gave me permission. I kissed 
his sceptre, and placed my wife in the car. I then 
prostrated myself three times, — once to Pharaoh, 
praying him to command the elements to be pro- 
pitious ; and once to the Sun, praying him not to 
scorch me with his beams ; and once to the Earth, 
praying our great mother to receive me again on 
her gracious breast. I then entered the car, and 
cut the rope which held me to the earth. Quickly, 
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but majestically, I shot aloft. Every face in the 
vast crowd was turned up in wonder ; and Pharaoh, 
gazing upwards, waved his sceptre towards me. 
It was a proud moment. My heart beat strong 
with exultation. Straight upwards I flew, for 
there was no wind. I looked at the broad still 
stream of the Nile, as it lay like a long bright 
mirror below me. I looked down on Thebes. Its 
multitudes on the market-place were reduced to 
a speck, and its grand buildings could hardly be 
distinguished from the earth. Upwards I flew ; 
upwards, and ever upwards. I thought I could 
see Memphis in the blue distance; even Alex- 
andria I imagined that I could descry beside the 
waves of the blue Mediterranean. Upwards, and 
ever upwards. "Are we not going too far from 
the earth?" said my wife, " what if the earth moves 
away through space, so that we cannot find it 
again when we descend } " I smiled at her re- 
mark, and said, "Then we will go to the sun." 
I looked down and could see nothing but a grey 
mist below us. It was very cold, and we covered 
ourselves with the furs. In a balloon, when once 
you have lost sight of the earth, it is impossible 
to know whether there is wind or not ; because 
you move along as the air moves, and there is 
nothing to mark your motion. I was, therefore. 
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not aware that a strong wind was blowing from 
the north, and that we were travelling at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour towards the south. Pre- 
sently, I saw some mountain peaks, which pierced 
through the mist. I did not know that they 
were the high peaks of the Mountains of the 
Moon. I thought they were islands in the Medi- 
terranean. "We have travelled to the north," 
said I to my wife, " and I knew it not. Those are 
the happy islands in the blue iEgean ; we shall 
soon come to the fertile land of Hellas." Over the 
peaks we passed. . I could see that we were descend- 
ing rapidly towards the earth. " The sun is right 
above us," said I, "we must have gone to the 
south. What wide sheet of silver water is that 
below } Its shores are covered with trees, and the 
adjacent hills are rich with greenest pastures." It, 
too, fled away ; but we were rapidly approaching 
the earth. " Alas ! alas ! " I exclaimed, ** we are 
descending on an arid plain." There was one wide 
expanse of sand ; it was as if the ocean had been 
dried up "by the sun's vertical beams, and had left 
bare its ancient floor. Still southward we flew. 
I looked out and saw a huge tower of white marble, 
crowning a high precipitous rock. The base of 
the great rock was lapped all round by gossiping 
waves, and on the shores of the little lake were 
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trees and houses and luxuriant gardens. On the 
top of the tower was a great dome of burnished 
brass, which shone like the sun himself. I feared 
to descend. " Throw everything out of the car/' 
said I to my wife. " That must be the abode of 
some great magician. It is better to rise again 
into the air. The kind sun may send a south 
wind to carry us back to the dear Father Nile and 
the fertile plains of the Great King." My wife 
threw everything out, and we began to rise, when 
a long straight flash of lightning shot out of the 
dome and pierced a small hole in the balloon. 
The gas began to escape very fast, and the earth 
swelled her bosom as she came nearer and nearer 
to our car. We descended on the soft sand, a few 
miles from the town. As we did so, a black man, 
tall and straight, and shining like ebony, ran from 
from us and staggered in his fear. I thought he 
was very drunk, and said to my wife, as I re- 
lieved my anxious bosom by a sigh, ** Heaven 
be praised ! we are, at all events, in some civilised 
country," Two other men walked up to lis. They 
were white, and tall and erect, and planted their 
steps firmly on the ground. They were both old, 
but one was much older than the other. They 
were clad in white, as the priests are in Egypt. 
I thought they were priests, and said to my wife : 
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" Prepare, for surely these men are come to slay 
us." I did not know at that time that the priests 
in that country looked on life as sacred, and would 
not even kill a fly. They advanced, stood still, 
and bowed low, touching their foreheads, their 
mouths, and their breasts with their right hands, 
and said : " The great magician, Mihol6, hath sent 
us." I prostrated myself in my fear, and so did 
my wife. ** Thy servant is a poor Egyptian who 
has spent his life in acquiring knowledge. I 
am versed in all the sciences and arts. I have 
learned astrology and the black arts from a great 
magician at Memphis, who can call spirits from 
the other world and make them obey him ; he is 

terrible and" "Yes, I know him," the elder 

man replied, " he has infinite knowledge of the 
most useless kind, and the cunnmg of a serpent 
in beguiling the ignorant. He sees the devil 
every morning as he combs out his long grey 
beard before his mirror." I saw that the man 
was mocking me, but I was too frightened to feel 
the insult. Presently I added, " I have the largest 
and most valuable library in Alexandria." "A 
library is but a museum of the ridiculous errors of 
men," said the elder man. I was silent. The two 
men looked in silence at our prostrate forms. 
Then I said : " Mistake me not for a rival of your 
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great master; I am not a magician." "We are 

not so stupid as to suppose such a thing/' said the 

elder* man, "for we know you to be a fool." I 

rose in anger, while my trembling wife tried to hold 

me down. " If I were as old as you are," gasped 

I, partly in anger and partly in fear, " you would 

have to fight me for this." The imperturbable old 

man said with a smile : " An ass is as old at five- 

and-twenty as a man is at a hundred. If I were 

as young as you are, I might put an end to you in 

a moment ; but as centuries have snowed upon my 

head, I know the sacredness of life, and the value 

of the score of years decreed to you for redeeming, 

by labour in well-doing, a foolish life of threescore." 

Fear got the better of me, and I was silent and 

abashed. My wife kissed the feet of the old man, 

and begged our lives in craven terms, promising 

to be his slaves, and to fulfil any, the most despic* 

able services, and to do the meanest or most nefa* 

rious acts he might command. " You are abusing 

the esteem I have for your sex, and the contempt 

I entertain for yourself," said the elder man, as he 

stretched out his hand and raised me from the 

ground. Then he said in a kind voice : " You 

have stood the first test; your pride has been a 

little humbled. Great Mihol^ does not require 

any one to speak, as he knows the thoughts of 

O 
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every man. He saw you making your balloon, 
and he sent the north wind; he then shot out his 
h'ghtning to bring you to earth. In three days he 
will see you. During that time you must neither 
eat nor drink. I will, however, first give you a 
small cake of honey and flour, which will enable 
you, after the three days, to look on the Great 
Mihol^, and hear his voice, and understand his 
speech. As we walk to the city you may ask me 
any questions you like." The old man then de- 
scribed the magician as very wise, and also very 
good and gentle. He told me that the magician 
once had a son who was as wise and good, as 
generous and gentle, as his great father. " His 
death," said he, " made many miserable on earth, 
and one happy in the abodes of the blest." " Par- 
don me," I said, "for my confusion and fear at 
first ; I knew not what I said. No danger did I ever 
fear; yet I feared you, I know not why." "You 
pride yourself on being brave ! yet know that the 
worst danger is that which is never feared. I 
allude to the motions of self-love — ^your pride." I 
remained silent. Then again I feared lest the old 
priest should sacrifice me for holding a different 
religion from himself, and that was what he meant 
by sending me to the Great MihoM ; so I thought 
it best to let him know that I held to no religion, 
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and would readily embrace his reHgion if he would 
teach it to me. '* I am no bigot," I said, " reli- 
gion I have none ; I am a philosopher. I worship 
science, and spend my days in perfecting my know- 
ledge ; I am a student of nature." " Nature," said 
he, with a severe and angry look, " is always the 
resource of infidelity. Yet, if you had eyes to see, 
you would find that she is but a handmaid which 
holds the mirror to religion." 

We had now arrived at the town, and stood 
before a large prison. The old priest motioned 
me in. I entered a small cell without a ray of 
light. The old priest said : " In three days I will 
return ; here is the cake, take and eat it." He 
dipped his fingers in a small pot of ointment and 
touched my forehead, breast, and feet. Then he 
closed the door. I was in perfect darkness. I 
did not sleep, and the old priest's words remained 
in my mind, and his melodious voice still echoed 
in my ears. At the end of three days the priest 
came to me. My first thought was for my wife. 
In reply to my questions, he said : " She is quite 
safe ; she has been sent back to Alexandria, where 
she already is." I was profuse in my thanks, and 
prodigal of my eulogies. " Cease to praise me for 
a good action," said he, " until you have learned 
to censure men for their bad deeds. Flattery is 
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always insincere, and is never bestowed except by 
a hypocritical enemy." We left the prison, and 
entering a boat we crossed over to the rock. The 
boat shot into a long low cavern, in which we 
landed. We groped our way up a dark spiral 
staircase, and emerged in a gorgeous hall. There 
were no windows, for it was in the middle of the 
tower; and there were no lamps ; and yet a solemn 
but rich light pervaded the whole apartment. 
There was silence — a solemn silence — broken only 
by a sound which seemed to me like the musical 
murmur of a distant waterfall. After some time, 
I perceived two large eyes, of some invisible man, 
which were fixed upon me. Only the eyes could 
I see, and they riveted my attention. They were 
very large ; and a distant fire seemed to be burning 
in each, as when you look at the lens of a dark 
lantern. By degrees the owner of the eyes could 
be partially distinguished. Yet he was trans- 
parent, like a picture of a magic-lantern projected 
upon a piece of plate-glass. The figure was that 
of a very old man, with snow-white hair. He had 
a long white beard, which reached below his waist. 
Very old he was ; and yet he was erect, and far 
taller than I was, and his step was measured 
and firm. All his movements were strikingly 
graceful ; and his voice was a soft and melodious 
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murmur. His great eyes of fire were always fixed 
upon me, and appeared to look me through and 
through. The Great Magician, Mihol6, stood be- 
fore me. I could not speak, so full of awe was I. 
My companion whispered to me, '* He knows your 
thoughts, you need not speak ; he will give you 
the wisdom for which you have always yearned/* 
The Great Magician glided away, and I followed 
mechanically. We entered a large hall, pervaded 
by the same solemn twilight. It contained an 
orrery in motion. Bright golden stars and suns 
and planets were revolving in a beautiful order 
and ceaseless harmony. The motions of the whole 
great system seemed most intricate ; yet not one 
shining star jostled another. As I gazed, know- 
ledge seemed of itself to flow over my mind ; for 
not a word was whispered, and not a sound was 
heard, except the musical cadences of the distant 
waterfalls. Near me, I saw our sun ; and the earth 
turned round him, while the earth was itself the 
centre of the moon's smaller orbit. There were 
. also all the circling planets. Presently I per- 
ceived that our sun, with its system of planets, 
was but a planet with its many moons revolving 
round a greater sun. Aye, and there were many 
other suns and systems besides our sun which did 
the same. A long time I looked and wondered. 
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Then my ej-e rested on one of the Pleiades further 
off in the hslL It was a still mightier sun, who 
was obeyed by many more of these complicated 
systems. Still further off I thought I could descry 
still larger suns, but my eyes were unequal to 
pierce the dimness and darkness of distance. 

As I gazed in mute wonder, my companion, the 
old priest, who stood beside me, said : ** This is not 
only a correct representation of the heavens, but 
it also represents the law of the social order, and 
of every other order. There cannot be any order 
without a hierarchy of rulers, and subalternation 
throughout the system. The smallest rulers must 
maintain order in the smallest spheres ; and these 
rulers must be ruled by greater rulers ; and so on. 
There must be ruler above ruler, until you come to 
the Central Sun, the Great Mihole himself." The 
words sank down into my soul, and took from me 
all power of question or reply. 

The Great Mihol6 then moved into his museum, 
where I saw the archetypal specimens of all the 
minerals, and metals, and plants, and animals — 
reptiles, fishes, birds, and beasts — that he had made. 
** Still the same law," said my companion ; " genus 
above species, and genus above genus ; but never 
any collision or confusion between any." A door 
then opened, and I looked into the darkness within. 
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After a while I. could discern two lifeless bodies of 
men which the Great Mihole had just made. The 
darkness fled the chamber, and a light pervaded 
it — a light so painfully white that I could see 
nothing. I closed my eyes for a moment. The 
bright light had gone ; the solemn hue filled the 
room, and I saw the two men walking about and 
talking. " Those two men are free to act, as you 
are yourself," said my companion. I gazed in 
silence. Then he continued : " Across your mind 
I see a doubt, as when the shade of a cloud scours 
over the mid-day fields. You are saying to your- 
self: How can the Great Mihole rule the world if 
men are free to act ? How can he know what 
they each will do ? '' My companion paused. 
Then a thought rose in my mind, and I said to 
myself: " It is true that I can often predict what 
any man may do or say, in reply to something that 
I may say or do ; just as I can predict four or five 
moves in a game of chess ; and if the Great Mihol6 
made these men, can he not much more predict 
what they will do } Moreover, by the art of per- 
suasion I can sway the multitudes ; and the great 
magician must have infinitely more knowledge 
of men, and therefore an infinitely greater power 
of persuasion than I have." Those thoughts rose 
in my mind, and I looked on those great eyes 
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like lamps of fire, which were fixed upon me ; 
and I quailed before them, and was dumb in 
voice and mind. Then my companion said : 
** There can be only one first cause ; and yet if 
men were the first causes of their own acts, there 
would be many first causes. Motives determine 
the decisions and acts of men ; and it is from cir- 
cumstances that men's motives arise. It is the 
Great Mihol6 who prepares and presents those cir- 
cumstances." There was silence ; and I thought of 
the pleasant land of the Nile, and of my home in 
Alexandria, which I had determined never to leave; 
and yet I made a balloon for Pharaoh's birthday ; 
and the still, calm day, and bright azure sky, and 
the plaudits of the crowds, and Pharaoh's waving 
sceptre made me rise higher and higher; and the 
all-pervading mist below, shut out the pleasant 
Nile, and kept me in ignorance of the wind which 
wafted me to the Great Mihol6. The Great Mihole 
prepared and presented those circumstances ! As 
these memories rose in my mind, I followed 
mechanically into the great golden ball, which 
glowed atop the tower. There I gazed on the 
history of the whole world, stretched in panorama 
around me. The picture was painted on a bright 
golden ground, like the quaint old pictures of 
Giotto or Perugino. On this ground, all the 
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myriads of figures were busy working. I looked 
at the past history, and could see that the golden 
ground had been worked into the most delicate 
tracery, like the most costly lace of thread of gold. 
^* The myriads of holes, in the golden ground, which 
the figures have made,'* said my companion, " are 
the evil deeds which those men have wrought." I 
gazed, and saw that a bright light was streaming 
through these myriad holes, and illuminated the 
picture. There was one large hole through which 
there beamed huge shafts of the white light that 
before had blinded me ; and it was that which lit 
the whole panorama. " Evil deeds can destroy 
the golden ground; but the light can pierce through 
each defect," said my companion. 

Still I contemplated the panorama ; and I could 
easily trace the lives of the greater men, through 
all their actions to their deaths ; and I looked on 
men who were still alive ; and I could distinguish, 
in the panorama, all that they would do up to 
their deaths. Even the lives of men not yet born, 
I could see •depicted on the golden ground. On 
the first part of the panorama, there were tliose 
glorious periods when there were great nations 
and large, who swayed the world's destinies. I 
turned round a little, to a later period, and watched 
the gay land of Hellas, where a great nation, but 
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small, shall some day dwell and lead the world on 
the roads of truth and beauty ; and shall teach art 
and science to the coming centuries. To a later 
period I turned, and wondered at an iron people, 
which shall be small in number, and yet great and 
wonderful ; and I saw that it shall grow larger in 
number, as it shall become smaller and smaller in 
mind — that is, a lesser nation — until its unwieldy 
mass shall be broken to fragments ; and then these 
fragments shall coalesce into states of large extent, 
but ever smaller and meaner and more despicable ; 
and I saw that great men shall gradually cease to 
live, and all men shall become puny and drivelling 
pigmies, and sink down to one low, undistinguish- 
able level. Turning still further round, all seemed 
lost in one bright golden cloud, which my com- 
panion told me should be the end of the world. I 
saw all these things at once, because I stood at the 
centre of the panorama. Then I walked round and 
round and looked closely into them, examining one 
after another ; and I wondered much, in silence. 

After a while, my companion said : • " Presently 
you shall follow those two men, whom you saw 
made, on their journey to the land of the Nile; 
and you shall return to Thebes and Memphis and 
Alexandria. The Great Mihol^ made those two 
men out of nothing. Why did he do so ? Be- 
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cause he chose to do so. The one, by his foolish 
wilfulness, will run to his death in the Great Lake, 
over which you crossed in your balloon ; and the 
other will be obedient, and go to Memphis and 
Alexandria, and will increase in the wisdom which 
the Great Magician will give him, and will grow 
great. The former will perish, because he will 
choose not to remember that the Great Magi- 
cian made him, and that the Great Magician 
need not have made him at all, or might have 
made him a stone, or a reptile, or a brute, or a 
drivelling idiot, without reason or free-will. Look 
again at the panorama ; there you see the two 
men travelling over the desert to the lake." I 
looked, and I saw them carrying burdens on their 
backs; and they missed their road; and one re- 
traced his steps until he got back to the right 
road, while the other tried to find a new path for 
himself, thinking that it would lead him right 
again, and was lost in wandering mazes ; and he 
divested himself of the burden which he was bid 
to carry. Then I heard the noise of distant water- 
falls, and distinguished these words: "The one 
loves me because he obeys me, and the other hates 
me because he is insubordinate ; yet I made them 
both, and have put it equally in their power to go 
right; and I have showed to each the path of 
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duty." Again I saw the burning lamps, and I fell 
flat upon my face and worshipped ; and the wind 
blew cool upon me, but I dared not look up. I 
felt as if I were being wafted away, and opened 
my cyts, and saw that I was floating in the air, 
away from the tower, and across its circular lake, 
and among the high-branched trees, and over the 
blooming flowers. I turned round, and stood on 
my feet in the air, and descended to the earth. 
Still I was wafted along. I passed the timid deer ; 
and they neither looked nor stirred. A lion stood 
before me, snufling the wind and roaring. I feared 
not, but passed him by, and he heeded not my 
presence. I followed the two men, and heard their 
converse. They carried large barrels on their 
backs ; and one was angry at the weight, and mur- 
mured and complained, — (his name was Nabal) ; 
while the other, who was called Xelpmis, carried 
his burden, because it had been given him, and 
said not a word. As they walked, they missed 
their way, and got among the soft places of a 
morass ; and Xelpmis said, " We must return till 
we come to the point where this path left the 
road." But Nabal answered, ** The way is too 
long, and the hill too steep, to return ; let us pick 
our way, and strike off to the right ; we may regain 
the road we were told to keep ; and if not, we shall 
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find another as good." So they parted company. 
Nabal floundered all night among the pits and soft 
places of the morass, and cast the heavy barrel off 
his back, in order that he might be able to walk 
the lighter. But in the darkness he fell into a pit 
of the bog, and could not get out again, and was 
smothered. Xelpmis regained the right road, and 
was careful not to wander from it ; and if he ever 
did so by mistake, he hastened to return again. 
So he gained . the broad lake, and plunged in, as 
he had been told ; and the barrel kept him float- 
ing all the night. I was wafted above him, and 
held out my hand, and drew him swiftly across ; 
but he saw me not, and knew not that I was there. 
When he reached the other shore, I went with him, 
and guided him, and kept him out of harm. We 
passed the upper and the lower cataracts of the 
Nile, and reached Thebes, and went from thence 
to Memphis. At Memphis I met my wife and 
daughter. The latter walked on, unheeding our 
presence; but my wife spoke to me, and said that 
she too was wafted about like me, and had been 
sent to save my daughter from a great danger into 
which she was about to fall ; and that she had saved 
her, by putting it into her mind to take a wrong 
road, so that she did not reach the place of danger. 
" Yet," said my wife, " our daughter knew not that 
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I had done so. Now I am accompanying her to 
keep her out of another danger into which her 
heart intends to plunge her. O Theuth ! we can 
see each other, and speak to each other, as of yore ; 
and we go about to save our friends from harm, 
and to put good thoughts and motives into their 
hearts; but I have not crossed, nor shall I ever 
cross, the circular lake, as you have ; nor have I 
seen, nor shall I ever see, the Great Mihol^, as you 
have ; nor have I heard the soft music of his ever- 
lasting voice, as you have ; nor seen the intric^ite 
mechanisms of earth and heaven, and of society, 
and of the mind of man. I work, but know not; 
you work and know. You know the good you 
do, and see how it fits into the plan of the great 
eternal harmony and order ! " So saying, she left 
me to rejoin my daughter ; and I accompanied 
Xelpmis to Alexandria. 

Some years have now passed away. My house 
and library had been sold by auction, and bought 
by a rich merchant of Alexandria — a man of un- 
blemished honour and tender heart. I had got 
Xelpmis a place as clerk in his firm, and had helped 
him to rise to the first clerk's place, and then he 
became a partner. This rich merchant fell in love 
with my daughter. A powerful, but wicked, noble 
also fell in love with her ; but I could see that he 
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would make her life miserable, and abandon her. 
He had, indeed, in Phrygia, another wife. This 
powerful nobleman hated the rich merchant, for 
the nobleman had defrauded the merchant, and the 
merchant had feared to bring so powerful a man 
to justice. He who commits a wrong always hates 
his victim. To hatred was now added the feeling 
of jealousy; for the nobleman found that the rich 
merchant was suitor for the hand of my daughter, 
Alexandra. 

There was a great hunt, in which many great 
men took part. The nobleman was there ; but the 
merchant had been detained by business. To- 
wards evening, the merchant mounted his horse for 
a gallop towards the desert. I was with him, and 
saw an evil spirit whisper a wicked thought to him : 
"Could I not some day manage to poison that 
nobleman, who defrauded me of much money, and 
wishes now to rob me of Alexandra's love } " He 
listened to the evil whisper, and revolved it in his 
mind. " That would be a crime ; a crime ! '* whis- 
pered I to him. But he said to himself (for he was 
not aware of my presence) : ** When one has been 
wronged, one has a right to a remedy ; and if the 
courts of law do not furnish it, one may take it 
one's self. Moreover, one has a right to defend one's 
self against a wrong." And I saw that he had 
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invented a false maxim, to excuse himself and still 
his conscience ; and I saw the evil spirit whispering 
to him that his maxim was right, and that if he did 
not take revenge and defend himself, he would 
not be worthy of the name of a man. I saw that 
he hugged his false maxim, and that further words 
would be useless ; and I turned away in sorrow. 
" I will feign admiration for the nobleman," saidhe^ 
^ and I will invite him to a banquet, and will put 
poison in his cup." It gave me great grief to see so 
good a man harbour the wicked thought of an evil 
spirit, and I prayed to the Great Mihole : " Save 
him, oh ! save him from so great a crime ! " I 
looked forward towards the desert, and I saw the 
nobleman riding alone, for he had missed his way 
and lost his companions. He had his hunting sword 
by his side, and his broken spear in his hand. It 
had been broken by a thrust at a wild boar. I 
looked, and saw the evil spirit pass over from the 
merchant to the nobleman ; for the merchant had 
begun to turn away from his whispers, and say to 
himself: " Would it be a crime ? a crime ?" The 
nobleman listened to the whispers of the evil spirit : 
" Yes, we are alone in the desert ; that hated mer- 
chant — my rival — and myself. Why should I not 
wreak upon him the hatred of years ? " He looked 
around, and seeing no one, he threw away his 
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broken spear, and drew his sword. He galloped 
towards the merchant, and with one blow, he clove 
through his shoulder to his heart. I could see that 
a piece of the edge of the sword was broken off in 
the dead man's shoulder-blade. Heavily the poor 
merchant fell on the sand, and his masterless horse 
fled to the desert. The nobleman wiped his sword 
in the sand, picked up his broken lance, and rode 
home. That night I stood by the bed of Xelpmis, 
and said to him : " The nobleman has killed your 
partner in the desert, and a piece of the sword edge 
remains in the shoulder-blade of the merchant." 
Xelpmis arose in the night and called his servants, 
and said : " Has your master come home ? for I 
have dreamed that that wicked nobleman has 
murdered him in the desert." In the morning the 
dream rested on the mind of Xelpmis ; and he could 
not rest He left the house and went into the streets 
and the market-place. There he found great sorrow 
and consternation ; for the body of the murdered 
merchant had been found. I led Xelpmis on, till 
he stood before the door of an armourer. A slave 
soon appeared, carrying a sword in a jewelled scab- 
bard. I whispered to Xelpmis to enter the shop 
with the slave. The slave laid it down, and said 
it was to be ground for the nobleman. I showed 

the dent to Xelpmis. The man looked up from his 

P 
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work, and Xelpmis laid down the sword. The 
armourer thought it was he who had brought it, 
and said : " To grind it would be insufficient ; it 
should have another blade." " Then put another 
blade," said Xelpmis. Xelpmis went and prepared 
to bury his master, and he opened and read the 
will. The library, the house, and all the immense 
wealth, had been left to Xelpmis. Not even this 
news could remove the dream from his mind ; for I 
kept reminding him of it. Then he went for two 
surgeons, and they came and examined the wound, 
and found the bit of sword in the bone. Xelpmis 
then took them to the armourer's, and they fitted 
the bit to the sword, and they denounced the noble- 
man before the judge. All Alexandria was in con- 
sternation at the audacity of Xelpmis, who dared 
to accuse a nobleman of so foul a deed. But they 
loved the merchant, and said : " Good young man, 
he seeks to avenge the death of his friend." I 
stood by, and gave courage to Xelpmis ; and I saw 
the evil spirit by the nobleman, prompting him 
with proud thoughts, and bidding him not deny 
the charge : " Do not demean yourself by answer- 
ing, but put it haughtily aside." The nobleman 
did so ; and the judge and people were shocked, and 
found him guilty, and condemned him to death. 
And I saw the evil spirit, and heard him laugh a 
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bitter laughter ; for evil spirits deceive and wheedle 
men to do bad actions, and then laugh and jeer 
them for the evil consequences. So the people 
rose against the nobleman, and insisted on hanging 
him at once. Then I went to find my wife, and 
told her what had happened, and asked about our 
daughter. She told me that "Alexandra had 
always felt an aversion for the nobleman, and did 
not care much for the merchant, because she had 
fallen in love with Xelpmis." 

Here the ancient manuscript comes to an end. 
The rest of it was destroyed in the great fire of 
Alexandria, when the Saracens took the city ; and 
this portion is all that was saved. 



( 228 ) 



PUNISHMENTS AND REWARDS. 

An immense tract of country in Asia, was once 
subject to a great king. His dominions, which 
were most extensive, as an absolute monarch he 
ruled. Yet his subjects were considered the most 
fortunate inhabitants of the earth. Their mon- 
arch's wisdom and learning were unbounded ; and 
his generosity and sense of right were noted 
throughout the world. As his justice was so un- 
doubted, and his vigilance so unremitting and care- 
ful, his subjects lived better under his absolute rule 
and unlimited power, than they could have fared 
under any other form of government. 

A large tract of his territory was rocky and 
barren; and the changes in the weather were great, 
sudden, and vexatious. The crops were, therefore, 
extremely uncertain. Not here, but in a distant 
part of his dominions, the royal palace was built. 
It was situated in a rich and broad valley, sur- 
rounded by lofty peaks and inaccessible moun- 
tains. The only access to the valley was through 
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a long, narrow cavern under one of the mountains. 
This cavern was strictly guarded against all in- 
truders. No one, indeed, could venture to pass 
through its dark intricacies, except he were under 
the conduct of one of the king's most practised 
guides. For the dark passage was intersected by a 
boiling torrent, which swept boisterously through 
the darkness, and roared around the high jutting 
rocks, on which alone the traveller's timid and un- 
certain feet could rest. 

The "Happy Valley" was most luxuriant; the 
views at every turn were most enchanting. The 
ground swelled in broad, green, grassy bosoms, 
whose knolls were covered with clumps of plane- 
trees, acacia, and tulip-trees ; while huge pine- 
trees sheltered the higher regions on the mountain 
sides. As the number of the population, who 
could live in the Happy Valley, was necessarily 
limited, the monarch was in the habit of selecting, 
from the inhabitants of the surrounding deserts, 
those whom he judged the most deserving of ad- 
mission into its blissful and much-coveted abodes. 
Some few, only, received the high favour of dwelling 
in the palace itself, feeding at the monarch's table, 
and sharing all his delights. Of course it was the 
great ambition of his people to earn, by their merits, 
the king's gracious permission to pass through the 
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long dark passage, and to cross the black, boiling, 
subterranean river, which guarded the entrance to 
the valley. 

Among the subjects of this great king, political 
maxims used to be current, which were greatly at 
variance with the notions of these days. They 
said, for example, that ** much as they feared the 
just wrath of the monarch, they were in still 
greater dread of the rewards which he showered 
on some, who were evidently not the most virtuous 
of his people." When asked the ground of this 
maxim, the only answer which could be extracted 
was, " Because our ruler is just." Another of their 
maxims was: "Every subordinate ruler draws all 
his authority, by delegation, from the great king 
himself, and must therefore execute the royal 
laws and fulfil the royal wishes ; while men, in all 
other points except these delegated powers, are 
naturally and essentially equal." Maxims such as 
these used to be current. At the time, however, 
when the events, which I am about to relate, began 
to take place, these maxims had nearly died out 
from the minds of the dwellers of the inhospitable 
and desert regions of the great king's dominions. 
Yet, even in these rocky and mountainous parts, 
every one who was entrusted with an official 
authority or rule — such as the management of a 
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tract of land, or the mayoralty of a town, or the 
magistracy of a parish — always exercised his 
powers in fear and trembling. For the sense of 
responsibility was yet strong in every breast, and 
every one knew that he would have to give, both 
of every action and of every want of action, a strict 
account to the great king, or to his high commis- 
sioners. Every one felt that he was answerable for 
his own sphere of activity, whether it was great or 
small ; and that every injustice, as well as every 
laches, would certainly be most severely visited 
upon him. 

The rocky and desert region was subject, as I 
have said, to great and rapid changes of climate, 
and the crops were always very precarious. At 
times there were famines over a very large extent 
of country. For the yield of the ground was 
always scanty for the wants of the inhabitants, 
while there was scarcely any importation of food. 
This was owing to the absence of any mineral or 
manufactured produce for exportation, and to the 
fact that the surrounding countries were separated 
from the region, of which we are speaking, by an 
immense tract of desert without good roads and 
with no waterways. These famines, therefore, 
led to migrations and to internecine struggles and 
wars between the various tribes. Questions of 
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right often arose, which were highly complicated 
and difficult of solution. With a view to remedy- 
ing these disorders, the great king built a huge 
palace, on a high hill, overlooking that desert region. 
This palace was to serve both as a place of refuge 
for an immense number of destitute families ; and 
as a college of legal dignitaries or judges, who 
were gratuitously to hear all causes, for the termi- 
nation of disputes and the definition of rights. It 
was called the Palace of Aiselc^. The charge of 
this palace was given, by the great king, to an old 
man who shared the great monarch's wisdom and 
goodness, and who was instructed in all the 
monarch's aims, versed in his policy, and in the 
secrets of his treasuries, and learned in the laws 
and regulations which the monarch had decreed for 
the government of his kingdom. The aim of the 
great king was to preserve the unity of his king- 
dom ; or, in other words, to prevent intestine broils 
and civil wars. But, as he was well aware that 
disputes would not cease at once among a people 
who loved bickerings, and " whose privilege it was 
to grumble" (they having come of a very turbu- 
lent and seditious race) ; and as he knew that both 
sides in every struggle would agree to fall upon 
the old ruler of Aiselc^, and lay the blame on him, 
therefore the monarch imparted to this old ruler a 
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secret cipher, by which intelligence and orders 
could be conveyed to him, in perfect security from 
the curious prying of strangers and the malicious 
inquisitiveness of spies. 

In the Palace of Aiselc6 thousands of families 
abode. Each family had its own " mansion," or 
suite of apartments, in which all its members lived 
together; and those mansions were grouped to- 
gether, according to the provinces or tribes from 
which the families had been summoned. Every 
morning, all the inhabitants of the palace met 
together in the central cathedral, to hear the 
monarch's regulations read from the great altar of 
sacrifice, and to bless their great benefactor by 
adoration of the heart and praise of the lips. 

At first there was, throughout the Palace of 
Aiselc6, nothing but gratitude, thankfulness, and 
warmth of feelings towards the monarch, mingled 
with respect towards his Viceroy — the aged ruler 
of Aiselc6 — and accompanied by a sincere desire to 
conform not only to all the regulations, but also to 
those precepts of which the performance was merely 
optional. After a time the feelings of gratitude 
died away. Insubordination then began to take the 
place of respect for the aged ruler ; quarrels arose 
between the members of the same family, and dis- 
putes ran high between the various families in the 
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Palace of Aiselc^. It was then observed that 
those who clipped the regulations of the monarch, 
and scamped the fulfilment of the few laws which 
they retained, were those who enormously length- 
ened their prayers at the morning adorations ; but 
they gabbled over their miles of prayer like mill- 
hoppers. 

As long as respect remained in the breasts of the 
inhabitants of Aiselce, the old ruler judged and 
determined all the quarrels which unfortunately 
arose ; decreeing the proper reparation or amends 
which had to be made by every one who had com- 
mitted any aggression on the rights of another; and 
dispensing the due meed of punishment to every 
one who had in any way violated the regulations 
of the monarch. Even the fathers of families 
bowed before his decisions, making full amends, 
and submitting to the penalties which he awarded. 
At the time of the events which I am about to 
relate, however, those fathers who maltreated their 
children and oppressed their servants, resented, with 
angry violence or proud disdain, the just interfer- 
ence of the aged ruler. Some few, of the better 
behaved, still submitted ; but with a bad grace. 
Others barred and barricaded their doors against 
his officers. Others, again, left the palace, preferring 
to live apart in the desert; while some, who still 
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held their apartments in Aiselcd, utterly repudiated 
the aged ruler's authority, saying that each father 
should do as he likes in his own family, and should 
not be fettered in any way by the aged ruler's regu- 
lations, or subjected to his legislative, judicial, or 
coercitive powers. They went so far even as to 
propose that they should all join in blocking the 
aged ruler up in his room, or in deposing him alto- 
gether, and electing, in his place, some creature of 
their own, who would always defer to their wishes. 
That was the deplorable state of affairs when 
the king's son, Prince Ichthus, visited Aiselcd His 
plans were soon taken. He went about gaining over 
one man here, and another there, to form the nucleus 
of a party of men who should all be sworn to ob- 
serve, with the most scrupulous strictness, his royal 
father's laws, and strenuously to support the autho- 
rity which the king had delegated to the old man. 
These men. Prince Ichthus himself instructed and 
exercised in the ways of wisdom. So it became their 
pride to imitate him in words and acts ; and even 
to copy minutely all his manners and habits. They 
learned from him to bear insults, and court adversity, 
while their party was being formed, and until such 
time as they should be called out by him to act 
against the enemy in Aiselcd. They even prided 
themselves upon showing friendship to those who 
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had injured them ; while they found a pleasure in 
perceiving that their little clique was the focus of 
the hatreds of all the rocky districts, and the butt 
for the calumnies and sarcasms of the enemies of 
Aiselcd. They had, by habit, become patient in 
bodily and mental suffering ; and courted humilia- 
tions in fame and name. The three things which 
Prince Ichthus had told them to abhor were: Plea- 
sure, Praise, and Pelf. 

On a mountain side, in the midst of the rocky dis- 
trict, there lived a wealthy landowner, called Oita 
Rumrum. He had laboured hard on his large pro- 
perty, and had shown great talents of administra- 
tion. To this, in great part, his enormous wealth 
was due. He was also virtuous, but he was exceed- 
ingly proud. Tall in stature he was, with a high 
forehead, but short nose. His head was bald ; but 
he had an ample beard of dark crisp hair. His 
face was pale, and his head stooped somewhat, and 
his shoulders were rounded, like a man while he is 
writing. He was proud ; and therefore disdainful, 
and a hater. Much hurt was he, when the monarch 
last passed through his dominions, at not receiving 
any royal recognition of his labours, or honourable 
mark of approbation for his able administration. 
" Say what you like," exclaimed he, " I shall always 
hold that the monarch is not just." This saying 
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was duly reported to the great king, who sadly 
smiled, and said with a sigh : " So be it ; as his 
heart so much desires it, I will promote him to the 
government of a province ; let him be chief ruler 
in Natsoodni." Oita Rumrum was delighted ; but it 
proved his ruin. For, when called to account, great 
defalcations were discovered in his accounts; and he 
was convicted of weakness and folly in his adminis- 
tration ; while signal acts of high-handed injustice, 
hidden by base lies and subterfuge, were proved 
against him. 

In the town of Sirap, in the province of Ecnarf, 
there lived a humble labourer, named Nomiad, who 
had shown great energy in fortifying, and great 
courage in defending, the town against predatory 
incursions of certain bellicose tribes in the vicinity. 
His fellow-citizens petitioned the monarch, in ap- 
preciation of his great services, to appoint Nomiad 
the mayor of their town and magistrate in their 
district. The petition was granted. It would have 
been better for Nomiad if he had never received 
these benefits. For there was a hidden seed of pride 
in him. It was unseen and unsuspected, as long as 
he remained in a circumscribed and humble sphere; 
but broke out as soon as he was raised to a higher 
eminence. He then became haughty, arrogant, 
harsh, and exacting ; and he raised his hand sedi- 
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tiously against the ruler immediately above him, 
blaming that superior's government (although it 
was not Nomiad's province to criticise or judge), 
and seeking, by the unscrupulous use of incitements 
to rebellion, to depose that ruler and seize the pro- 
vince for himself. 

Sioul was governor of the province of Ecnarf. 
He was a virtuous and good man, of a tender, soft, 
patient, and even feminine character. All his family 
were exemplary. The name of his son was Bernard. 
He was virtuous and gentle, like his father ; and 
polished in mind and manners. But, in energy and 
sudden determination, he was unlike his father. His 
was the gentleness of the elephant, not of the lamb ; 
his strength of mind and will were sufficient, when 
required, to bear down every obstacle which stood 
in the way of a good end. Sioul had also a daughter 
named Gertrude, whose great beauty was cele- 
brated throughout the kingdom. Bernard lived in 
Sirap ; but Sioul lived a little way out of the town 
in a secluded villa on a mountain side. 

In Sirap there lived a worthless character, whom 
many of the citizens persisted in regarding as great 
and wise. His name was Te-Oura. He was a bad 
man, with a bad wife and a bad family. His sons 
were dissolute, drunkards, and cheats. They were 
always intriguing darkly, and were guilty of many 
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secret sins, of which no one knew except the king's 
spies. Yet both Te-Oura and his sons had occasion- 
ally done acts of kindness. They had, for example, 
been generous to some orphans ; and had once im- 
perilled their own lives, to save a whole village from 
destruction. In short, they had not bad hearts by 
nature, but had allowed themselves to become tho- 
roughly depraved by bad habits. 

The great king, in a progress which he was mak- 
ing through his empire, arrived in great state at 
Sirap, in the province of Ecnarf. The good Sioul 
received him at the confines of his province, and 
conducted him to Sirap. Yet not a mark of favour 
was shown to Sioul. He seemed to be treated 
with coldness. A less virtuous man might have 
been hurt in his pride, and become angry with his 
monarch. It never occurred to Sioul that he was 
slighted. Love for his sovereign, and an anxiety 
to fulfil his duties, occupied all his thoughts. But 
a greater trial was in store for him. As the king 
approached the gates of Sirap, Oita Rumrum came 
out to meet him. He was mounted on a milk- 
white steed, which was covered with a velvet horse- 
cloth thickly embroidered with gold. The saddle 
and bridle seemed to be made of gold, set with 
precious stones. Seeing the king, he alighted and 
prostrated himself on the earth. The king bid 
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him rise, saying: **I have heard of the virtues 
in your life, and your good deeds. The clever 
administration of your large estates has also not 
escaped me. Sioul, see it proclaimed that Oita 
Rumrum has received from me the chief gover- 
norship of Natsoodni." Bernard, son of Sioul, was 
riding close behind the king and Sioul. He could 
not refrain, in his indignation, from murmuring 
half aloud, as he apostrophised the king : " Such 
favours I do not desire! worse than anger is a 
mercy like that ! merciful sovereign, be angry 
always with me, I pray, whenever I shall go 
astray. But this thine act, if Oita could but 
know, is a present reward for his few good deeds, 
so that thy full wrath may hereafter fall upon his 
evil life. He has not laboured with good men, 
and with good men he is not corrected. There- 
fore shall pride be his destruction." (See S. Ber- 
nard, Serm. xxiv. in Cant, and Psal. Ixxii. 6.) The 
king turned in his saddle and looked full in the 
face of Bernard. Bernard bowed reverentially, but 
his glance never wavered. A smile lit up the 
sovereign's features, as he recognised in Bernard 
the able captain of Prince Ichthus's secret party. 

Nomiad now came forward and prostrated him- 
self. He was rather short in stature, rather coarsely 
made, and fat. His forehead was high, and. his 
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face was round. His nose was small and short ; 
his mouth was large ; while his lips were flabby, 
and his tongue was too large for his mouth. This 
malformation caused him to sputter and blubber 
in his talk. When he walked, he had a habit of 
throwing back his elbows, as if to open his chest ; 
and of holding his chin up, as if he were always 
looking too high over the heads of other persons 
for him to know them. When he advanced, the 
monarch, in recognition of his services to the 
town, conferred on him the mayoralty of Sirap. 
Te-Oura was always with Nomiad, He was his 
fellow-townsman and adviser. Te-Oura was tall 
and spare. A man of few words and much wit. 
Every word he uttered was anxiously weighed. 
With a great knowledge of men, and a careful 
government of himself, it was not surprising that 
he had gained great influence over his fellow- 
citizens. Yet he was a worthless character, for he 
held to no principle. Self-advancement was his 
only aim. He had an indomitable will ; and a 
passion for revenge, which nothing could abate. 
An unintentional slight would cause him to hunt 
the innocent victim for years to his grave. There 
was a wicked and piercing cast in his eye. His 
nose was long and Jewish ; his hair was scanty, 
but hung over his forehead in long curls ; while a 

Q 
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goat's beard under his chin added to the devilish 
vulgarity of his appearance. Nomiad presented 
Te-Oura to the monarch ; and the monarch gave 
him some lands and honours, " For," said he, ** I 
have heard of all the acts of kindness which you 
have done, and of your generosity to the poor 
orphans." 

Te-Oura, as he rose to his full height, in pride 
at receipt of these honours, cast a disdainful glance 
at the meek and lamblike Sioul. The scornful 
smile increased on his features, as the king turned 
to Sioul, and reproached him with certain weak- 
nesses in his government of Ecnarf; "You par- 
doned murderers, because they simulated contri- 
tion. You forgot that punishment has a fourfold 
object — to bring about a real qontrition in the 
offender; to remove from society, either for a time 
or for ever, those who pollute it by their con- 
verse ; to deter others from crime ; and to make 
amends to those whom the criminals have injured. 
You have considered your own feelings and good- 
natured impulses; you have not considered your 
duty to society ; nor have you exacted amends 
for wrongs. I require that every one be judged 
according to his deeds, and that the guilty should 
receive their just measure of punishment." Oita 
Rumrum glanced at Nomiad, and then at Te-Oura, 
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and a sneer, almost imperceptible, played upon 
the features of all the three. Sioul hung down 
his head. He was humbled and abashed. Ber- 
nard was beside him, and whispered in his father's 
ear : " Father, you are not moved, I see ; your 
soul is too good to be moved by adversity; for 
patience is no more a motion of the soul than 
faith. It is patience which makes your tender 
soul endure, just as it enables strong ones to suc- 
ceed ; while impatience sours the tender mind, and 
undermines all strength." Sioul cast at his son a 
look, which said, more clearly than words, that Ber- 
nard had expressed the thoughts which struggled 
in his own breast for utterance. 

The cortege passed on into the city of Sirap. 
The occurrences of the morning were not lost upon 
Oita Rumrum, Nomiad, and Te-Oura. When the 
evening had closed, the rewards heaped upon these 
three, and the harshness with which the good and 
gentle Sioul had been treated, were made use of, 
in all the coffee-houses and streets, to prove that 
the king was either unjust, or else utterly ignorant 
of the acts and characters of his subjects. " If un- 
just (it was argued), then a revolt against his autho- 
rity would be right ; if he is guilty of ignorance 
and gross incapacity (for these in a ruler amount 
to guilt), then the state will be benefited by a 
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revolution, which would put a more able ruler on 
the throne. Either way there must be a revolt ; 
and the first step is to get rid of Sioul." So 
argued the numerous emissaries of Oita Rum- 
rum and Nomiad. But the king was not ignorant. 
The secret party of Ichthus and Bernard were 
equally busy; and reported all to the king. 

The next day, Sioul walked through the market- 
place, and no man noticed him. His former ac- 
quaintances looked at him for a moment, and then 
turned away as if they had not seen him. Nomiad 
and Te-Oura rode past, and cast at him looks of 
the utmost disdain ; and then spread depreciating 
stories and calumnies among the crowds of the 
market-place. The vulgar people were amused 
by the wit of Te-Oura, and dazzled by the rapid 
advance of Nomiad. Yet they could not help 
remarking how much more haughty and arrogant 
they had both become ; while there were not want- 
ing those who could whisper acts of great harsh- 
ness, and exactions of grossest injustice, which 
they had perpetrated. So they blazoned forth the 
glories of Oita Rumrum, Nomiad, and Te-Oura, 
with a bitter water-brash in their hearts ; while 
they looked upon Sioul with a silent pity, which 
bordered on liking. As Sioul passed, crest-fallen, 
through the crowd, he was met by Peter Francis 
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Blois, who was called Peter the Fool. Peter at 
once exclaimed : " He who labours not with men, 
will work with devils; and he who is not whipped 
now with men, will be flogged with devils here- 
after" (Epist. ix.). The crowd laughed at the 
excellent fooling ; but the words sank deep in the 
mind of Sioul ; and they were not altogether lost 
upon Oita Rumrum. The latter said to himself, 
" It is true ! we have been amply rewarded for all 
our good deeds ! what claim have we left to enter 
the Happy Valley ? We have received our re- 
wards ; but Sioul has paid heavily for his short- 
comings, and wiped out the score. If the king 
is just, he will take Sioul with him to the blest 
abodes." So Oita thought; but he quickly put 
the thought aside ; and cherished his plot to de- 
pose both Sioul and the king, and get all for 
himself. 

The next day, Oita Rumrum left Sirap, and 
made a royal progress through Ecnarf and the 
other provinces of the empire, in order to gain 
adherents and strengthen his cause. His great 
magnificence dazzled the multitude. Few reflected 
that, as he spent far more than his income in ban- 
quets and bribes, he must necessarily resort to 
extortions and heavy taxations of his province, in 
order to cover his expenditure. His pristine virtue. 
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also, had now been lost. His immense retinue 
contained a number of female slaves, which he 
had either bought, or seized by force. 

During Oita Rumrum's absence, Nomiad and 
Te-Oura lost no time, and spared no energy or 
expenditure, in preparing the minds of men for the 
intended revolt. Sioul found himself unequal to 
resist their numerous and dark intrigues ; although 
he had Bernard and the party of Prince Ichthus 
to assist him. He seemed to himself powerless to 
stem the tide of evil, which was so rapidly rising 
and spreading. For Nomiad was advised by the 
trained and skilful mind of the subtle Te-Oura, 
and helped by the numerous secret societies in the 
towns, and the powerful patronage of Oita Rum- 
rum throughout the country. 

After a successful progress, Oita Rumrum re- 
turned to Sirap, to confer secretly with Nomiad 
and Te-Oura. This object was veiled, however, 
under the pretence that he wished to attend a 
sumptuous banquet in honour of the king's birth- 
day. Of course Sioul, the governor of Ecnarf, 
was called upon to preside at the banquet. It 
was most distasteful to him, for he loved quiet, 
and preferred an unostentatious life. As he en- 
tered the banqueting hall, and looked at the tables, 
he said to his son : •* How many things they find 
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necessary, which we never want!" He did not 
want the rich dishes which were laid before him, 
and was content with the simplest food which he 
could find on the table. '* You seem not to appre- 
ciate the cooking," said Te-Oura with a sneer; " I 
suppose you keep better cooks at your mountain 
cottage." "I do," said Sioul, "the best which 
can be found, — early rising and spare feeding." 
Te-Oura felt the rebuff, and said : ** Shall we have 
the king again in Sirap soon } What did you 
think of his last visit } I think he did not recog- 
nise your merits sufficiently; what do you say .^" 
** I make it a rule never to speak to others of 
myself," Sioul replied ; " for if I speak well of my- 
self, they will not believe me ; and if evil, they will 
hold me to be at least three times worse than I 
say. May I ask how you have employed your 
time since the monarch's visit } " Te-Oura felt the 
point of the question, but answered carelessly : 
"In laughing at such as you, who remain virtuous, 
while vice alone receives royal rewards ; and loyal, 
while your king speaks to you with unmerited 
asperity." 

As the wine robbed the banqueters of their 
prudence, Oita Rumrum and Nomiad mentioned 
to Te-Oura that they had made a plot to leave the 
table before Sioul should rise, and ride to SiouFs 
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house to seize his daughter Gertrude for a slave. 
A servant, who belonged to the party of Prince 
Ichthus^ overheard the plot as it was being ex- 
plained to Te-Oura. He at once reported it to 
his captain ; and Bernard left for his father's house, 
after ordering the servant to acquaint SiouL Now 
it happened that Te-Oura had seen Gertrude, and 
admired her great beautj'. He listened to the 
plot with apparent pleasure; but secretly deter- 
mined that no one except himself should obtain 
Gertrude. He therefore commanded one of his 
followers to drug some wine and bring it with him. 
At the given signal, Oita Rumrum, Nomiad, and 
Te-Oura left the banqueting hall, and rode with 
all haste to Sioul's house. Sioul speedily followed 
by a shorter road, and arrived just in time to see 
Bernard fall, and Te-Oura lying apparently life- 
less on the ground. The old man rushed in, but 
was speedily seized and bound. So was Gertrude. 
Oita Rumrum had drawn his sword, and was about 
to kill Sioul, but Nomiad stayed his hand, saying, 
" Stop ! It will be better for our ends to keep him 
alive ; let us bring him to Sirap and torture him 
into confessing that he killed his own son." 

They were preparing to carry Te-Oura out and 
return to Sirap, when a flash of lightning and a 
deafening clap of thunder caused them to hesitate. 
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The rain began to descend in torrents. Flash suc- 
ceeded flash, and the discharges of heaven's artil- 
lery followed each other in quick succession. One 
distant mountain after the other echoed each peel 
of thunder. As the thunder claps came at shorter 
intervals, the mountain echoes rolled, without in- 
termission, like musketry, and boomed louder 
than, heavy siege guns. The night was pitch 
dark. "We cannot leave as yet," said Oita Rum- 
rum, as he returned from the door of the cottage. 
Te-Oura lay upon the floor. His cloak had been 
cast on a divan, and the two calabashes of wine 
lay on it. " He has taken care not to forget his 
luxuries, at all events," said Oita Rumrum ; " let 
us drink for one that cannot do it for himself." 
The effect of the wine soon became apparent. 
Oita Rumrum and Nomiad dropped into a heavy 
slumber, as Bernard began to recover. Tipsy 
men are very apt to hit with the flat of the sword, 
instead of the edge ; and Bernard had only been 
stunned by a blow on the head, but not cut. 
He was now recovering, and sat up. At first he 
found it difficult to gather consciousness, and 
passed his hand distractedly two or three times 
across his forehead. Presently he took in the 
whole position. Rising from the floor, he drew 
Te-Oura*s knife, and cut the cords which bound 
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Sioul and Gertrude. Then, stooping down, he 
examined each of the three conspirators. Te- 
Oura and the other two were quite insensible, — 
the one from the blow on his head, and the other 
two from the drink and drugs. " We must leave 
at once, and mount their horses," said Bernard to 
Sioul. They went out ; but Sioul stopped on the 
threshold. " Give me the knife," he said to Ber- 
nard. His son obeyed, while a cold shiver ran 
over him : " My father cannot, surely, intend to 
murder them, and in cold blood } " Sioul stealthily 
approached Oita Rumrum, and kneeling down by 
his side, he cut off one breast of his robe. He then 
wrapped it up with Te-Oura*s knife, and put them 
in the breast of his own robe. Bernard and Ger- 
trude had already mounted two of the horses. 
Sioul got on the third. The rain had ceased. 
The storm had passed away. The cold, silent 
moon was shining high up in the heavens. Cau- 
tiously they descended the mountain; but when 
they reached the sandy plain, they urged the Arab 
steeds to the utmost. At length they reached the 
Palace of Aiselcd ; and the old ruler gave them a 
mansion and a welcome. 

The next day, the old ruler sent for Sioul. 
There sat the old man, whose authority was next 
to that of the great monarch himself, and whose 
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word was law to many millions of men, because 
they knew that his word was not the expression 
of his own will, but the exposition of the great 
monarch's law. There he sat on a common deal 
chair, by a common deal table; in a room with 
bare walls and without an ornament, and a floor 
without a carpet. There he sat, the grand old 
man, the true impersonation of a sovereign, in a 
world where kings were shopkeepers, and their 
courts the foci of falsehoods. His forehead was 
high and broad ; his eye was bright and piercing, 
with the many twinkles of humour in it. His 
hair was white, and his face was pale, but beaming 
with benevolence ; and the deep bass of his sonor- 
ous voice rolled through the spacious empty cham- 
ber. " My son," said he, " you have relinquished 
your post, and the duty which the great monarch 
imposed upon you. Perhaps you could not help 
it ? Remember, however, that activity, resolution, 
energy, are the proper nature of man ; while ten- 
derness and patience are the staple of the woman's 
character. You have overstepped the law of your 
being, and suffering has been the necessary con- 
sequence. The man that ceases to struggle, had 
better be buried. Judge yourself. To do this, 
you must regard yourself objectively. When you 
have formed your judgment, then endeavour to 
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treat yourself as an external object. This is the 
business of Hfe." Sioul was silent; and then he 
said : " It is true ; I have followed my impulses, 
which were towards kindness; for it was pleasanter 
and easier to do so; but I should have thought 
more of my duty." ** Good I " said the old man ; 
"kindness, benevolence, tenderness, and the like, 
are good impulses. They must be cherished, not 
checked. What you have to look to in life is, 
however, your duty. You have to imitate the life of 
your monarch and Prince Ichthus. Their thoughts 
have to be your thoughts. You know that they 
are tender ; and yet with severity they denounce 
the least evil. They never give place to evil, nor 
flatter the evildoer with kind words. This will 
become easy, if you learn to fix your gaze on 
the one great object in life ; you will then see that 
life is a striving, and that every slackening is a 
defect of life, or disease. Death is the termination 
of life's struggle. When you fix your bodily 
eye on the goal, your body has not to think how 
to direct itself towards that point. Your eye guides 
the unconscious body ; your steps direct themselves 
in the direction of your sight. So energy depends 
on the strength of the image before your mind's 
eye; and everything is possible through energy. 
Your fault of late years has been changing ; it is 
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not so much an inordinate tenderness now, as a 
brooding over sorrows which ydu have, and sor- 
rowing over imaginary evils which you have not. 
I do not tell you to turn away from your real 
sorrows and vexations. No ; fix your gaze upon 
them attentively, as upon external objects; see 
them one by one, and measure and weigh them; 
then you will master them, and then despise them. 
The thought which is put aside will return with 
the impudence of a fly. As to your imaginary 
sorrows ; make an effort to define them, and you 
will see how unreal they are. They will melt into 
thin air." " I confess that I am, and long have 
been, miserable," said Sioul ; " yet when our king 
slighted me before all the magnates of Sirap, I 
bore it patiently; for I trusted to his justice." 
"Trust," the old man replied, "if you mean a 
sense of dependence, is enervating ; while faith is 
strengthening ; and faith is a duty. Project your- 
self into eternity. You will become unmindful of 
temporal things, while you will, at the same time, 
cease to ignore the temporal end of your being ; 
you will work with energy towards that end, which 
your sovereign placed you there to accomplish." 
" I have for years been keeping death before me ; 
I have been thinking of a better life, and learning 
how to die," said Sioul. " That is folly," the old 
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man exclaimed with the fire and energy of anger; 
"that is vile ^nd worldly philosophy. True 
wisdom teaches you how to live. Your sovereign 
has sent you here to live and work." Sioul was 
silent ; and so was the old man. After a while the 
latter continued : " We are spirits, my son ; and 
cur spirits are. ever listening to other spirits, and 
receiving motions from them. You are despond- 
ing ; you feel scruples and disquietings ; those are 
motions communicated by an evil spirit; for a 
good spirit gives strength and comfort, consolation, 
light, and peace. There is darkness over your soul ; 
this is the evil spirit's hour in your soul, and the 
power of darkness. Your sense of hopelessness 
you mistake for * trust;' your mind is flat and 
lukewarm ; you feel yourself forsaken. Look and 
see ! your disquiet and agitation comes from a mo- 
tion towards terrestrial things; no more. Think 
of your ultimate end, and a flame of fervency and 
love will burn in your heart, and tears of gratitude 
and regret will start into your eyes. Remember 
the good things you have received ; and memory 
will nourish hope. Thus Faith and Hope and 
Charity will drive out despondency. Your good 
spirit has left you desolate for a while, that you 
may have to struggle against the motions of your 
bad spirit. This comes of having been slack in 
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duty, and easy in good-nature." Sioul fell on 
his knees, and bent down his head, resting it on 
his hands. The old man was silent, until Sioul 
kissed his hand and rose. As he did so, Te-Oura's 
knife fell out of his bosom. " What is that .? " the 
old man asked. Sioul related the story of their 
escape, and how he had taken Te-Oura*s knife, and 
cut off the breast of Oita Rumrum's robe, to show 
that he might have killed him with ease. So say- 
ing, he pulled it out of his breast. Some papers 
fell out of it upon the floor. Sioul picked them 
up, as the old man silently stretched out his hand 
to receive them. The old man looked at them, 
and handed them to Sioul. On glancing at them, 
Sioul exclaimed : " These are proofs of treason ! " 
" Yes," said the old man, ** treason against our 
good sovereign, and a plot to murder you. I 
have known it all ateng ; but the day and hour I 
knew not, nor the names of all the conspirators. 
Say not a word to any one." The old man hastily 
wrote a despatch in cipher, and sent off an ex- 
press to the king. The king was on his way to 
Aiselc6, having already heard of the conspiracy. 
That night, the king arrived ; the next morning 
he left for Sirap. He took Bernard with him; 
but Sioul and Gertrude were ordered, to remain at 
Aiselc6. 
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The next day was far advanced, before Oita- 
Rumrum and Nomiad recovered from the effects 
of the drugged wine. Te-Oura was then in a 
semi-conscious state, and did not, for weeks after 
his removal to Sirap, completely recover from the 
blow which Bernard had dealt him. Yet he was 
able to go about, and appeared at court, with 
the other two, soon after the king's arrival in 
Sirap. The loss of the compromising documents, 
and their ignorance as to the fate of Sioul and 
Bernard, made them extremely anxious concern- 
ing the king's sudden presence in Sirap. Te-Oura 
had sent out many of his secret emissaries to 
track and assassinate Sioul, Bernard, and Ger- 
trude ; but they were utterly unable to learn 
anything concerning them. When at the court, 
their fears were, however, speedily removed ; for 
the king received them graciously, and asked 
them .<:oncerning their government. In reply, 
they were profuse in their professions of attach- 
ment to his person and loyalty to his throne ; 
and expatiated largely on their untiring efforts to 
promote the welfare of his empire. They at the 
same time accused Sioul of inattention to the 
affairs of the province, and mentioned his 
mysterious absence from Sirap. The monarch 
listened in silence, and without the least sign of 
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anger ; for he wished to give time for the plot to 
be matured, so that his enemies might fully 
declare and so condemn themselves. The king's 
long-suffering was again made use of by Oita- 
Rumrum, Nomiad, Te-Oura, and their followers, 
to promote rebellion and gain adherents to their 
side. " It was a clear proof," said they, " either of 
gross ignorance and folly, or else of injustice and 
childish pusillanimity, on the part of the king ? " 

That evening the three conspirators met at Te- 
Oura*s house. Bernard guessed that they would 
soon bring their plans to maturity ; and contrived, 
unobserved, to keep Oita-Rumrum always in 
sight, while some of his friends dogged the other 
two. Te-Oura, in futherance of his own dark 
designs, had constructed a secret staircase in his 
house, and a secret door into every room, with 
holes in the carved oak panellings of the rooms, 
so that he could see into every room, and hear 
whatever might be said within. It was for this 
reason he contrived that every important meeting 
should take place in his own house. For, by leav- 
ing the ^room, he could observe what the others 
should say or do in his absence. Bernard had 
discovered this secret staircase, and also a secret 
outlet into the garden at the back of the house. 

When the shades of evening fell, Oita-Rumrum 

R 
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started for Te-Oura*s house. Bernard followed 
at a distance, entered the secret door, and 
watched on the secret staircase. Te-Oura was in 
his study, with Nomiad and Oita-Rumrum. 
"From intelligence which I have received," said 
Te-Oura, " I believe that Sioul fled with his son 
and daughter to Aiselc^ and that the king was 
there, and came on here the next day." **Then 
he knows of your intended abduction of Ger- 
trude," said Nomiad to Oita-Rumrum. " Worst 
of all, he may have got the documents which were 
in my breast pocket. We must therefore strike 
at once or we shall be stricken." Ultimately 
they determined to call the officers of their secret 
adherents together, the next night, in the large 
room of Te-Oura's house. The soldiers, that 
would be on guard that night in the palace, 
belonged to their party, so that an attack at 
midnight would be easy ; the king could be 
killed, and also a number of Sioul's followers and 
of Prince Ichthus' party; and the crime of the 
irruption and treason could then be laid upon 
them. Bernard took this intelligence to the king. 
The king arranged with Bernard to accompany 
him and a few trusty followers, after nightfall, 
and occupy the secret staircase in Te-Oura's 
house. After the conspirators had all entered, 
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the followers of Prince Ichthus were to guard all 
the entrances to the house, and let no one go in 
or out. Yet it was arranged that they were to 
conceal their weapons, and to move to and fro in 
the street, as if they were merely passing on 
their business, so as not to excite suspicion. At 
the proper moment, they were to receive orders 
from Bernard, telling them what to do. 

The night arrived. Forty or fifty conspirators 
were in the room. The king and Bernard were 
standing at the secret door, and a number of their 
armed followers were on the secret staircase. Oita 
Rumrum, in his capacity of aspirant to the throne, 
presided over the meeting of conspirators. He 
opened the proceedings by enlarging on the inca- 
pacity of the monarch and his ignorance of affairs. 
"Moreover," said he, ** loyalty to his throne earns 
only neglect at his hands ; while dissatisfaction 
with his rule is the sure road to honour and emolu- 
ments. Is not this sufficient to prove his incapa- 
city, his ignorance, and his injustice?" He then 
unfolded the plan for killing the king that night, 
and making it appear that it was the result of the 
treachery of Sioul, who had long been plotting to 
seize the throne. Finally, they all swore to be 
true to Oita Rumrum, and each man handed in 
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a list of the persons who had been sworn in by 
them and had joined the conspiracy. 

At that moment the king opened the secret 
door and walked slowly into the room. Every 
one sprung to his feet. Some of the men fled 
downstairs, and were stopped by the guard 
outside. A few ran back again into the room, 
exclaiming, " Treason ! The house is sur- 
rounded, and we are all prisoners ! " Te-Oura 
endeavoured to slink down the secret stairs, 
but was confronted by Bernard. The king then 
commanded silence, and said : "You have plotted 
against my throne, which you swore to up- 
hold; you have plotted against the welfare and 
happiness of my subjects, and tried to over- 
throw my kingdom ! How have you inveigled 
others into joining your party .^ You say I am 
ignorant } Here are the documents, in your own 
handwriting and with your signatures, to prove 
your guilt from the very first day until now. 
You say I am pusillanimous } I have entered 
this room, breaking in upon your conspiracy, 
alone and unarmed, and none of you ventured to 
strike me, while most of you endeavoured to fly. 
You say I am unjust, because I blamed Sioul for 
his few faults, and amply rewarded you for your 
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few good deeds ? I am about to reward him 
for his many good deeds, and punish you for your 
long-continued treason." The king then called 
Bernard, and ordered him to secure all the crimi- 
nals. The next day they were tried, and their 
guilt was fully proved to the world. According 
to the custom of the country, in cases of high 
treason, they were all destroyed by slow fires. 
Sioul, Gertrude, and Bernard returned with the 
king, and passed through the subterranean pas- 
sage, and crossed the dark river, and entered the 
Happy Valley, where they dwelt for ever after. 
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BERNIES DREAM. 

When the family circle had assembled on the 
next Sunday afternoon, and the maena-hirion^ or 
druidical semicircle of chairs, had been placed op- 
posite the fire, Bernie interposed, saying that he 
had a dream, last night, which he wished to relate. 
This Sunday afternoon was therefore devoted, by 
acclamation, to a recital of Bernie*s dream. 

Last night, as I was lying in bed, a man stood 
beside me. He wore a black cap with a long 
black ostrich feather in it. His cap was pulled 
down over all his forehead to his eyes. He also had 
a long black cloak which reached to the ground. 
He held up one side of his cloak, like a Spaniard, 
to his very eyes. I could not see his face, and I 
felt frightened. I asked him who he was, and he 
answered, "Death." As he spoke, he dropped the 
cloak from before his face, and pushed his cap off 
his forehead. I saw a skull, in place of a face ; and 
empty sockets, in place of eyes. His cloak flew 
open at the same time, and I saw that he was only 
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a skeleton ; and he held a dart in his hand. I 
tried to scream, but I was so frightened that I 
could not utter a sound. He did not strike me 
with his dart, and seemed to be looking above me 
at some one on the other side of the bed. But I 
did not like to take my eyes off him for a moment. 
I saw him pull his cap down again over his 
white bony forehead, and he gathered his cloak 
up over his face ; and he slunk away slowly, look- 
ing back over his shoulder as if he were disap- 
pointed. I watched until he had disappeared. 
As I did so, many thoughts, in those few seconds 
of time, passed through my mind. I thought, 
" What if he had struck me then, and I were dead 
now ! " And I fancied that I could see my pale 
body lying stretched out on my bed. " But where 
should I myself be now } What doom would have 
awaited me in the other world ? " Then- 1 remem- 
bered some untruths that I had told, and many 
hasty words that I had let slip, and unkindnesses 
and greediness that I had committed, and I wished 
fervently, oh! so fervently, that I had not done 
these things. Such thoughts crowded through my 
mind, during the few seconds while the skeleton 
was slinking away. When he had disappeared, I 
turned in my bed, to see what he could have been 
looking at. There stood at the other side of my 
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bed, a tall Being in shining white; but he was 
almost transparent — like a column of thin vapour 
from boiling water. His face was like that pale, 
transparent, flesh-coloured crystal, called beryl. 
His head was bound round with a golden band, 
which kept back the long light ringlets of golden 
hair, which shone like the first rays of the morning 
sun. His face beamed with kindness ; and the 
large, deep eyes, which looked down on me, were 
like clear, blue, sapphire lakes of love. All my 
fear and trembling vanished in a moment, as I 
said to myself : " It was before this bright, loving 
Being, that the horrid phantom. Death, did quail 1 
With this bright Angel I am safe." Then he 
said : " Come with me, and I will teach you wis- 
dom : before morning you shall be back in your 
bed again." He took me up gently, and flew 
with me through the air — so high, so high — I 
knew not whither. Soon I was standing in a vast 
round hall of judgment, like the Colosseum at 
Rome, but much larger. Millions and millions of 
bright beings in white sat on the seats all round, 
up from the ground, until they were lost in the 
blue sky above. I was in a kind of pulpit in the 
middle, and my bright angel stood beside me. 
The floor of the amphitheatre was filled with men 
and women — all the persons that I had ever seen. 
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Papa was there, and mamma, and brothers, and 
sisters, and every one that I had ever seen. In 
front of me, there was a high throne of gold ; and a 
bright light shone out above it, — so bright that I 
could not look at it. In front of the throne, but on 
the floor below, I saw the horrid black man again, 
— ^the hideous skeleton in a cloak. He claimed me 
as his own, stretching out his arms, and letting his 
cloak fly open ; and I saw a fire burning within his 
ribs, and in hjs skull. The blue flames flickered, 
and danced in and out, and licked the bones of 
his skeleton. Flames also came out of his eye- 
less sockets, and played about his temples, and 
scorched and charred his forehead, and wreathed 
themselves about his chapless jaws. He claimed 
me for his own, in a harsh and grating voice. He 
claimed me for his own ; and I heard a great dis- 
tant voice, like the rolling voice of a cathedral 
organ, ask him why I should be his, and why I 
should not sit among the millions of bright 
beings in white 1 Then he stretched out his bony 
arm and pointed his jointed finger at me, and 
mentioned every sin, which I remembered to have 
done. And every time he mentioned a sin which 
I had done, or a careless word which I had spoken, 
he pointed at me with his nerveless, bony fingers ; 
and he laughed a jeering laugh, which sounded 
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like the grating noise of a file when a saw is set 
I shuddered ; but I could not deny, and was 
silent. He said: **0n such a day he was dis- 
obedient to his father." And, papa, you raised 
your arm, and pointed at me, and nodded. And 
he said : ** Then he got angry, and struck his 
brother;" and, Monty, you raised your arm, and 
pointed your finger, and nodded. So he went*on 
mentioning all that I had ever done or said ; and I 
could deny nothing. The time he took, seemed 
hours and days ; and I could not say a word, be- 
cause I remembered it all, and knew that it was 
true. At last he said : ** He has not loved Thee, 

Lord, Thou King of all the earth ; he has not 
loved Thee, Lord Jesus Christ — who loved him, 
and died for him ; for he has not cared to obey 
Thy law, nor follow in Thy footsteps and imitate 
Thy life.'* Then I saw a great white Angel open 
a large book; and my Angel, who stood beside 
me, said : "He is telling all the good thoughts you 
cherished, and he is mentioning every time that 
you denied yourself, or tried to give up your will 
and do right." Then I heard the great voice, and 

1 thought I was going to be condemned ; and the 
great light stood up — far up into the heavens, 
like the sun in mid-day splendour. Then all the 
bright beings rose and fell on their knees, and 
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prayed for me ; and the bright Angel by me urged 
all the good thoughts I had ever cherished, and all 
the good deeds I had ever done. As he mentioned 
them, one by one, the millions and millions of 
bright beings chanted them out after him in far- 
sounding chorus, like the noise of the waves upon 
the shore. This seemed to last for hours and 
days. Then the great voice said : '* I do not con- 
demn him. Let him return to earth, and live to 
Me there for a while, and be My brave soldier, 
and sustain My cause." The skeleton muffled up 
his face, and disappeared. 

Then my bright Angel flew with me through the 
air,* and placed me on the top of a very high ter- 
race — the terrace at Tanderagee. He left me ; 
and I stood and looked over the tops of the tall 
trees in the valley below, and across to the hills 
and trees beyond. Presently, I saw that thousands 
and thousands of snakes were swarming up the 
•terrace towards me. Each snake stood up as 
high as a man ; and every snake had the head of 
a man. The leading snake was like my brother ; 
and other snakes were my relations and friends. 
Thousands of other snakes were with them. They 
swarmed up the steep aclivity of the terrace, and 

* The following dreams were frequently dreamed by the autlior 
when a little child. 
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stood up before me and around me. I feared and 
trembled exceedingly, and turned to flee, when I 
saw that a man stood beside me ; and he said : 
" Fear not ! I am the Son of God ; I am with 
you." And they all vanished. 

I was next standing on a bridge ; and a mighty 
river rushed through the arch ; and a mighty giant 
stood at either end of the bridge ; and they 
wrestled and fought, roaring horribly. They 
wrestled to see which should take me ; and I stood 
beneath their mighty interlocking arms,' upon 
the middle of the bridge ; and their roaring was 
horrible; and escape seemed impossible. Then, 
with the fear and horror, I awoke, as I lay in my 
bed. 
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FORGIVENESS. 

In a rich plain of grassy slopes, there stood the 
splendid palace of the Prince of Salm. The plain 
was broad and undulating. Here and there, great 
ancestral oaks stretched their gnarled arms out 
far and wide, and clumps of the silver-trunked 
beech tree cast dark shadows on the turf. A deep 
river, whose glassy surface was only disturbed by 
the swirls of the smoothly-running water, winded 
through the valley and past one end of the palace. 
The gorgeous edifice crowned a mound in the 
midst of the plain. Its porches and colonnades 
of wjiite marble glistened like snow in front of a 
forest of beeches and oaks. The plain was sur- 
rounded by hills of purple heather and Scotch 
pines, over whose summits there shone the grey 
peaks of distant mountains. 

In a narrow dell, up in the heather hills, and 
beside a trotting burn, there stood a very small 
cottage of one room. It was little better than a 
hovel — the abode of contented poverty. An old 
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widow and her daughter Mary inhabited it alone. 
Mary gained her livelihood by tending the sheep 
upon the heather hills. She wore a short dress of 
a thick woollen texture, while her feet and ancles 
were bare. Her dark brown hair hung loose down 
her back, and a shawl was thrown over her head. 

Prince Salm was riding on these hills, one Sun- 
day, when he saw Mary knitting, as she tended her 
sheep. " Do you never go to church, Mary } " he 
asked. "Hardly ever." "Why not.?" "I find 
that no one can agree about religion," Mary re- 
plied; "the squire quarrels with the parson, and 
the parson with the minister, and the minister with 
some one else. Doctors can agree about the body, 
and sickness, and health ; and yet religion, if it be 
true, must be far more important than the health 
of the body. It is plain that doctors agree about 
health, because they know; while no one agrees 
about religion, because no one knows. If that be 
so, then we cannot believe the religion that any 
one teaches ; because he does not know." Prince 
Salm thought for a moment, and said : " God has 
revealed religion, and told us how we should 
worship Him." ** He did not reveal the science 
of medicine," Mary answered; "why, then, should 
doctors agree about such a comparatively unim- 
portant thing, which men have not been taught by 
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God, and yet dispute, for nineteen centuries, about 
the most important thing of all, which you say that 
God once taught them ? " ** Therefore you deter- 
mine to shunt that most important thing of all, 
until other persons can agree about it," Prince 
Salm said with a smile. " No," replied Mary ; 
" if the eternal and unchangeable God thought it 
well to teach the one true religion to man — or 
rather, I should say, if He thought it well to teach 
a religion to man (because if He taught any reli- 
gion, then that must be the only true religion) ; if 
He taught a religion to man, then He must have 
given every man, to this day, some easy way by 
which he may be certain what is the true religion 
which God taught. God could not have taught 
men long ago, and denied all teaching to men now. 
Besides, I think I am nearer to God on these 
mountains, than you are in your church." " I do 
not understand what you mean } " Prince Salm 
asked with curiosity. Mary hesitated a few min- 
utes, and then said : " Some fine morning I come 
out here, when the dew is on the grass, and the mist 
is sleeping on the plain, and the mountains are 
bathed in a golden light ; and I feel that somehow 
God is there, in all that splendour. I am here in 
the sultry noontide, when your river is like shining 
silver, and the sheep lie down to sleep ; and I look 
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across the plain, and watch the great eternal hills 
slumbering in the sunshine of their ancient gran- 
deur — hills which have looked down on many 
generations of men long since forgotten. Do you 
think God is not there? I wait till night has 
fallen ; and I walk home, with thousands and mil- 
lions of bright eyes looking down upon me from 
the skies ; and they tell me that they are all great 
worlds, far away in the immensity of space. Must 
I not feel tliat God is there? The other day I 
stood on my mountain side, while a cloud, black 
as ink, hurtled up with the breeze, over the glister- 
ing grey of the mountain peak. A flash of light- 
ning shot out of it ; and I heard a tremendous clap 
of thunder; and one hill after another awoke to the 
summons, and repeated the message of the thunder, 
echoing it out of the throats of its caverns. Then 
came another flash, and another peal, which rolled 
round from hill to hill, and answered like sentries 
posted round the camp of God. Was God not in 
all these speaking mountains ? Or I lie down on 
the heather, and look into a little flower, and see 
its pistils and stamens, and its delicately-pencilled 
petals, and the exquisite tracery of its leaves, and 
I say. Surely God's finger has been here. Perhaps 
I watch a spider weaving the finest net ; and he 
does it in early morning, if the day is going to be 
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fine ; but he will not do it if wet or wind will come 
to tear his work. Has not God, then, taught the 
little creature ? In all these things I find no quar- 
relling and disputing; because God has taught 
the hills to speak and the spider to work. In 
nature, therefore, I put my religion." Prince Salm 
paused ; he was bewildered by her untaught, but 
poetic eloquence; then he said, "Are you never 
conscious of sinful motions in your heart } how can 
you get rid of those stains? Besides, you also, as 
well as the quarrelling persons, do not hold nor 
practise the only true, because the only revealed, 
religion." Mary said nothing, and Prince Salm 
rode slowly on in a reverie. 

A few days afterwards, he brought her a large 
ruby, cut in the shape of a heart. In the sunshine, 
it looked like a large drop of blood. He told her 
to suspend it round her neck, and wear it next her 
heart. " Never part from it," said he ; " and when- 
ever you are in difficulty, you may command my 
help, by merely showing me this jewel, and making 
your request upon the faith of my promise." "Never 
shall I forget your kindness," said Mary; " I will 
always turn to you for help, as to my great bene- 
factor ; you may be sure that I will do as you tell 
me." " One thing I have to ask you : If God had 

said so much, and more, to you, would you not 

S 
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remember, and trust, and perform ? " Without 
waiting for an answer, the Prince cantered off. 
" That would be a revealed religion ; mine is no 
more than a natural religion. How different they 
are ! " Mary said aloud to herself, as she knitted, 
and sauntered past some brushwood on the hill- 
side. She sat down on the heather, in the shade 
of a bush, recalling to her mind, half aloud, the 
conversation of the previous day, and connecting 
it with the few words which Prince Salm had just 
spoken. 

Mary was not aware that she was being watched 
and overheard. Stretched on the heather behind 
the bush, a handsome young foreigner was rest- 
ing. He admired Mary, and listened eagerly to 
catch every word which she murmured. Long black 
curls hung round his neck. His dark eyes sparkled, 
under his heavy black eyebrows. His aquiline 
nose betokened penetration, judgment, and a strong 
will. His mouth gave signs of malice and cruelty, 
mixed with cunning. After a time, Mary rose, and 
sauntered on. Count Ahriman, for that was his 
name, waited for a little, and then walked in her 
direction on the hill-side, as if he had not seen her 
before. He feigned to start when he drew near, 
as if he had suddenly caught sight of her ; and 
raising his velvet hat, he said, " I came to worship 
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in the great cathedral of nature; and you are doubt- 
less the angel of the spot" She stared at him, 
saying to herself, " He is a preacher of the natural 
religion." Then she inquired aloud what he meant. 
"All the religions which are taught in books or 
sermons," said Ahriman, "are merely the inven- 
tions of interested persons, who get money for 
preaching or writing, and so live an easy but 
worthless life. They all contradict each other, 
because the disputation and rivalry gains each of 
them a number of partisans, who pay them highly 
for talking. Believe me, there is nothing certain ; 
there is not a single article of any faith, which 
every one acknowledges to be true." Mary was 
puzzled, because she was flattered by hearing 
Ahriman speak her own thoughts. By her look, she 
showed, to such a keen and intelligent observer 
of human nature, that her pride was flattered ; and 
he kijew that she would therefore consider him 
learned and wise; so he proceeded: "A love of 
nature is enough for me. I cannot look at the 
wonderful beauty in all things, without feeling that 
God is in all things, or that God is merely another 
name for nature." He paused a few moments, 
while Mary was too bewildered to answer. He 
then added: "One thing is certain; every one 
must judge for himself. If you listen to all these 
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jangling preachers, you will learn a mass of con- 
tradictions ; for they neutralise each other. But 
the Reason of each man is the Light given by 
Nature to guide him ; and if you trust to it, and do 
not allow any one to teach you, you will assuredly 
be rightly guided." Mary hesitated. She thought 
he must be right ; and, doubtless, the judgment of 
so clever a man must guide hini aright. But how 
could she trust to her own judgment ? Timidly 
she asked : " Have all men and women an equal 
degree of reason ? or else, must the majority sub- 
mit to be guided by the minority — by the very 
few men who are the wisest?" "All men and 
women have reason in an equal degree/' said 
Ahriman, "because Reason is perfect and un- 
erring." " How is it, then, that men arrive at such 
contradictory results ? " asked Mary, Ahriman 
warded the innocent blow by saying in the tender- 
est voice : ** Better not trouble yourself about such 
things ; you are worthy to occupy the highest 
station in society ; you are beautiful and wise ; you 
should not remain poor and ill-clothed, and have 
to struggle for your bread. Also in the highest 
society, and in the great city, you may study 
Nature ; but it is Nature in a higher sphere than 
mountains and flowers, and stars and thunder- 
storms. Come and live in the great city, and 
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enjoy yourself all day, and all night too, with a 
succession of pleasures ever varied, and ever 
refined. You know not the pleasures of the city ; 
nor the exquisite sense of beauty and wealth ; and 
the perfumes of men's adoration ; and the music 
and the play ; while the incessant game of finesse 
and intrigue, in society, gives a pleasing exercise to 
your intellect." These words were spoken calmly 
and slowly, and almost in a whisper, while he 
looked down on the ground, and drew strokes 
thoughtlessly with the end of his gold-headed 
cane. Mary would have said, ** Why should I not 
trouble myself about religion, except you mean 
that I have a less degree of reason, or perhaps no 
light at all, to guide me aright ? " but the flattery, 
with which Ahriman had closed his appeal, quite 
blinded and befooled the poor girl. *' Where shall 
I find you V she innocently asked. *' I will come 
in my carriage and call for you at your cottage 
to-morrow," said he, as he lifted his cap, and 
walked down the hill, 

Mary waited until he was out of sight, and then 
ran home to her mother. With breathless glee 
she told her all. Her old mother looked sad, and 
said, "It is better to be poor; it is better always 
to be content in the station in which it has pleased 
God to place you." Mary felt downcast. She did 
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not like the disappointment, and did not approve 
of the advice. At last she said, " I will make a 
first trial of my benefactor's advice ; I will ask to 
see the Prince very early to-morrow." 

Ahriman's carriage turned from the cottage 
door. Mary was not there, and he went away to 
the city with anger and disappointment in his 
heart. The next day the church-bells chimed a 
merry peal. Prince Salm had married Mary. She 
was married in her humble garments, which were 
then sent to her mother in the cottage, to be safely 
kept in order that Mary should often see them, 
and be reminded of her poor estate and humble 
origin, lest comfort and splendour should destroy 
her by pride. 

Prince Salm loved Mary, and denied her nothing 
that he thought good for her. But he made many 
strict regulations. There were never to be more 
than two dishes at- a meal ; her clothing was to be 
grey and coarse; she was every day to visit the 
poor, and sit and read to them patiently, hear 
their complaints, and give them advice. Every 
morning, she was to pass an hour in silent medita- 
tion, and was then to carry necessaries to her 
mother in the hovel. Prince Salm never relaxed 
these regulations. He also put her frequently in 
the way of receiving slights on account of her 
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former poverty and her low birth. If she wished 
very much for anything, he generally denied it, at 
least for a time. She learned painting and music ; 
but whenever she executed a drawing of which 
she was proud, he tore it up ; when she sang and 
played, he said nothing in praise of her execution 
and voice, but pointed out to her all her defects. 
This was a severe education. Yet the change 
from her former life was so great, that it seemed 
no drawback to her happiness. She loved her 
husband, and her soul was purity and innocence 
itself; and therefore no dark shadows of discon- 
tent ever crossed her heart. 

Yet the words of Ahriman had sunk deep into 
her mind. His very accents rang on her ears, and 
the look of the black-haired foreigner was often 
before her eyes. At first she merely wondered 
-what a life in the great city should be like. She 
felt a strange curiosity to see it, — merely to see it, 
for once. She lightly mentioned this foolish whim 
to her husband ; but his look of anger and distress 
prevented her from ever alluding to it again. She 
harboured the thought, however, secretly in her 
mind. Soon she began to long for such a life, — 
merely as a change. Then she began comparing 
it, day by day, and hour by hour, with her present 
life. Presently she began to feel irritated at her 
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husband's regulations ; she even spurned, inwardly 
at least, her husband's manifold restraints. Soon 
she began to despise her mother, and hate the 
humble hovel. She was now extremely angry at 
every allusion to her birth or former life ; while a 
dislike for her good lord was gradually growing in 
her breast. 

Yet nothing was wanting to make her happy; 
while that which she desired was sure (as the event 
proved) to make her miserable. In every way she 
was comfortable, and her life was even splendid. 
Why, then, was she miserable now } She had con- 
tracted a perverse love of an imaginary liberty; 
and, therefore, became irritated at the wise regula- 
tions which her lord had imposed, in order to keep 
under the sway of reason those tumultuous, those 
seditious passions which luxury and splendour were 
otherwise sure to engender. A love of liberty.^ 
Yes, she thought already, that her own reason was 
a sufficient and a sure guide in all the difficulties 
and perplexities of life. This root of all evil, the 
astute stranger had adroitly planted in the soil of 
pride. The ill weed grew apace in her soul. 

At last the day arrived when she could no 
longer brook what she called *' the servile yoke 
oi her tyrant." In a moment of desperation, she 
.determined to free herself, and live henceforth in 
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the great and brilliant city (which she now spent 
her days in imagining and her nights in dreaming) 
without any guide but her fancy, without any of 
those monotonous and harassing regulations (as 
they now seemed) to bridle her lawless impulses 
and wayward caprices. Accidentally, her eyes 
rested on the maxim painted up on the wall in her 
husband's state-banquetting hall : Corporis volup- 
tates^ potissima peccandi materies. She saw it, and 
she loathed it. 

Her resolution was taken. She packed up all 
her jewels ; she went to her husband's ^critoire, 
and took out a large sum of money and of bonds, 
which he had that morning received ; then, with 
her maid and man-servant, she left her happy 
home for the great obstreperous city ; and she said 
to herself: "With such a command of money, I 
may indulge every desire and gratify every fancy. 
I shall at least live free in the midst of enjoyment, 
and unrestrained among adoring crowds, who will 
worship my beauty and hang upon my words." 

In the great city she arrived. Among the whirl- 
ing crowds of the anxious devotees of pleasure, 
she moved. She went to balls and parties; she 
partook of every gaiety; for Ahriman took care to 
introduce her to the best society, and to get her 
invited to every amusement. He always attended 
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her as her devoted servant, and anticipated every 
wish of hers. The gay world dazzled her ; the 
soft balm of adulation charmed her ; the constant 
excitement carried her away, as in a flood of 
pleasure ; and yet Ahriman saw that she was not 
happy. He redoubled his efforts ; but even in the 
gay throng, and amidst excitement and mirth, she 
was sick at heart. A hidden worm seemed to be 
always gnawing in her soul. She endeavoured to 
still it ; she sought to smother her thoughts, and 
forget her qualms, by indulging still more in 
gaieties, and increasing the pamperings of her 
appetites. She could not forget. She was not 
happy. 

Her extravagance speedily reduced the stock 
of money which she had brought with her. The 
two servants, who loved her husband, and were 
shocked at her ingratitude, then ran away to 
the Prince of Salm, taking her jewels with them. 
She was now alone, without money, and with 
no jewel except the ruby heart, which she still 
concealed under her dress. She had squandered 
all. That crisis had arrived which her constant 
attendant and evil adviser — Ahriman, who pre- 
tended to be her devoted lover — had long ago con- 
templated, and had precipitated by his advice. 
That vile voluptuary designed to carry her off to a 
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tion in her mind, and planned how she could per- 
form it. She then remembered her husband's 
extreme gentleness ; and his free and open gene- 
rosity became vivid in her recollection : " Worth- 
less as I am, I believe he will not spurn me. He 
may, perhaps, forgive me, and let me serve, in the 
humblest station, on the mountains outside his 
gate, where I miay sometimes see him at a dis- 
tance." 

Days have passed away. 

With hasty steps and panting heart, wearied and 
footsore, — who is this that approaches the humble 
hovel on the hill } It is Mary returning to her 
widowed mother's home. She seizes her coarse 
and humble garments, which she wore before her 
wedding ; and with uncombed, streaming hair, and 
face unwashed and begrimed with tears, she rushes 
into the banqueting-hall of the Prince of Salm, 
and throws herself at his feet. Before all the as- 
sembled guests she appears, and sobs and cries 
aloud. No false shame, no fear of the scorn of 
those whom before she regarded as beneath her ; 
no thought of what the servants should say, now 
occupy her mind, or deter her from fulfilling her 
determination. Her love, her now overpowering 
and- all-absorbing love for him, leaves no room 
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and poignant grief, she compared her present 
misery, with the happiness that she had enjoyed 
with her lord, — her present anxiety, with -her 
former peace of mind ; her present squalor, with 
her former innocent comforts ; the sharp pangs of 
her bitter remorse, and the turbulence of her evil 
passion, with her former calmness and serenity of 
mind ; her present weariness of body and soul, with 
the repose that she had formerly enjoyed. She 
now saw that Ahriman was the origin and cause 
of all her misery. Disgust and horror possessed 
her mind, and hatred for her ruthless tyrant made 
her gnash her teeth in unavailing rage. 

In the agony of her grief, she clasped her hands 
upon her breast. She felt there the ruby which 
her noble husband had given her before her mar- 
riage ; and the flame of her former love burned 
again in her breast. She rolled on the ground in 
her despair, crying out : " Wretch that I am ! de- 
graded and ungrateful ! how can my good and 
tender husband ever forgive me } " She kissed the 
ruby heart again and again ; and it seemed to give 
her strength : ** I will run and fling myself at his 
feet," she said, " and beg him to kill me. I would 
rather die by his hand, than live any longer in this 
vile city I '* 

She grew calmer, as she revolved this determina- 
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tion in her mind, and planned how she could per- 
form it. She then remembered her husband's 
extreme gentleness ; and his free and open gene- 
rosity became vivid in her recollection : " Worth* 
less as I am, I believe he will not spurn me. He 
may, perhaps, forgive me, and let me serve, in the 
humblest station, on the mountains outside his 
gate, where I may sometimes see him at a dis- 
tance." 

Days have passed away. 

With hasty steps and panting heart, wearied and 
footsore, — who is this that approaches the humble 
hovel on the hill } It is Mary returning to her 
widowed mother's home. She seizes her coarse 
and humble garments, which she wore before her 
wedding ; and with uncombed, streaming hair, and 
face unwashed and begrimed with tears, she rushes 
into the banqueting-hall of the Prince of Salm, 
and thirows herself at his feet. Before all the as- 
sembled guests she appears, and sobs and cries 
aloud. No false shame, no fear of the scorn of 
those whom before she regarded as beneath her ; 
no thought of what the servants should say, now 
occupy her mind, or deter her from fulfilling her 
determination. Her love, her now overpowering 
and' all-absorbing love for him, leaves no room 
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for any other thought, and shuts out from her 
sight every figure but his. 

If she had remarked who was at the table, she 
might indeed have faltered. Ahriman stood up 
and denounced her before the gay throng, rehears- 
ing every act of shame, and omitting no detail of 
all her crimes. The company sprang to their feet 
in disgust, gesticulating and shouting in the excess 
of their scorn. A self-righteous Pharisee stepped 
forward, and implored the Prince of Salm to cast 
her out, lest her moral degradation should defile 
them, and her dirty, unkempt condition, should 
contaminate them. Their objurgations, and her 
sobs and cries had broken, in strange contrast, on 
the joys of the banquet. 

The Prince of Salm slowly rose, and calmly 
said : Intelligit quant funesta sit animcs Deo exosa, 
ififernosque cruciatus merentis conditio (She has 
learned how grievous and miserable is the state 
of a soul that loves not her lord, and merits the 
pains of hell). She heard these words without 
knowing what they meant. Enough for her were 
the tones of kind sympathy in the voice that spoke 
them. She also heeded not what was said by the 
guests ; the scorn on their faces was unobserved 
by her; and their cruel jeers were unheard by her; 
so wholly she longed for her lord's forgiveness. 
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The Prince 6f Salm saw the intensity of her 
love ; and his heart yearned for her with a greater 
love. In the bright light of. the banqueting-hall, 
the ruby heart shone on her open breast, and re- 
flected back ray for ray. The Prince lifted her up, 
and embraced her before the astonished guests. 

Although forgiven, and fully reinstated, she 
could neither forget her baseness, nor his good- 
ness ; her worthlessness, nor his generosity ; her 
degradation, nor his nobleness. The one served as 
a foil to increase the joy which the contemplation 
of the other afforded her. Once before, he had 
raised her from a humble condition, and she re- 
turned his favour with ingratitude. He had now 
lifted her from a far greater degradation, and her 
whole soul was devoted to the task of making a 
fitting return. 
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THE LAST MASS. 

On a high precipitous rock, in the mountains of 
the Lebanon, stood a monastery of the Augustinian 
monks. On three sides of the irregular rectangular 
figure, the walls of the monastery rose sheer up 
from the top of the cliff, so that any one who 
looked out of a window would see, a thousand feet 
below him, the bouldered bed of the winter tor- 
rent, which led up, through deep gorges and narrow 
ravines, to a high and rugged pass in the moun- 
tains. On the fourth side, which faced the south, 
there was a long sloping garden. The soil of this 
garden had, through years of labour, been car- 
ried in baskets, on the heads of the monks, up a 
steep and zigzag pathway from the plain to the 
south-eastern angle of the garden. This was the 
only approach to the monastery. At the upper 
end of the garden there stood the church of St. 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. It was a noble 
structure of early Gothic architecture, occupying 
the whole southern side of the monastery. In the 
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eastern end, there was a huge circular window of 
painted glass, the heavier mulHons of which formed 
a pentalpha within a stone circle, standing on a 
straight base, like an omega. There was, there-- 
fore, a pentagon in the middle of this window ; 
and it was occupied by a splendid representation, 
in coloured glass, of our blessed Saviour's cruci- 
fixion. When Antiochus Soter defended Syria, 
the flag which brought him victory was, according 
to the legend, a pentalpha, around which were 
inscribed the five Greek letters which signify 
"Health" or "Salvation." The same letters 
appeared in this church window ; while other five 
letters shone at the five points of the star formed 
by the pentalpha, which gave the interpretation of 
the old pentagram. These five letters made the 
Greek name of "Jesus," Healer or Saviour. 

The porch of the church consisted of three 
Gothic doors ; above which there was an equila- 
teral triangle in stone, containing another circular 
painted glass window, representing the birth of our 
Lord. Above the higher angle of the triangle, 
and therefore above the middle door, there rose, 
in grade above grade, a representation of the nine 
choirs of angels, surrounded by an upright gilt 
sceptre. At another angle there was a gilt crown, 

which shed rays of light on a crown of thorns, 

T 
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sculptured in stone, and the letters ART {Ad- 
veniat Regntini Tuum), At the third angle there 
was a gilt dove, which shed rays of light upon 
a stone ball containing the letters F V T {Fiat 
Voluntas Tud), The Gothic porches themselves 
consisted of numerous sculptured arches, one 
within another, standing on as many pillars, re- 
ceding from the outmost pillar to the basso-relievo 
doors of bronze. These doors presented to view 
the various incidents in the life of our blessed 
Saviour. 

Let us pass within. It is very early in the 
morning, two hours before the sunrise, and the 
first mass is about to be sung. Let us go up to 
the middle of the transept. There are a number 
of lights already lit above the open books of the 
monks. As we look back we see column after 
column dimmer and dimmer in the perspective, 
until the rest are lost in darknes.s. The aisles 
seem, therefore, of an infinite length. We look 
up ; and each column is similarly merged in dark- 
ness, and seems of endless height. Turn to the 
high altar. A sculptured tomb, in the transept, 
somewhat hides our view. It is the re.sting-place 
of a saint, the founder and first abbot of the 
monastery. Beyond it there rises the high altar 
of polished brass. The five large candles and 
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twelve smaller candles on the altar are already 
lit. They represent, it is said, the five wounds, 
and the twelve apostles. They are reflected in 
the brass, and multiplied by the many angles and 
turns, until there appear to be as many candles 
as there are stars on the midnight sky above. 
Beyond the high altar, there is a high Gothic 
arch ; and from the middle of each side of it, there 
descends an arched limb resting on a pillar in the 
middle. The interstice above this pillar is in the 
shape of a heart. Beyond these stone arches, 
which are dimly seen in the lamplight, all is now 
lost in darkness. Before the mass is over, the 
sun's first level rays will stream through the pen- 
talpha window of coloured glass. A huge sanc- 
tuary lamp of red glass, in the shape of a heart, 
was suspended by a long brass chain from the 
middle of the transept, under the high tower of 
the church. 

One of the brothers, whose name in religion 
was Augustine, was a tall and powerful man, 
of very commanding appearance. His step 
was measured, and his bearing erect. He had a 
military aspect, which was increased by a long 
scar across one cheek, and another scar at the 
side of his head. His forehead was high and 
broad, and his head was bald. His beard was 
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of an iron grey. His right hand and wrist also bore 
the marks of a severe wound. His real name no 
one knew; and as he was extremely reserved, 
none of the brothers had become acquainted with 
his antecedents. But he had once been overheard, 
while in conversation with the abbot, to mention 
princes and statesmen in Spain, Italy, France, and 
Morocco ; and it was rumoured that he was a king 
who had abdicated, or some great warrior who 
sought, by his austerities and penances in the 
monastery, to expiate dark crimes committed in 
his early career. He was apparently the most 
devout and the most self-mortifying of all the 
community, and was treated with great considera- 
tion by the abbot. It was the custom of brother 
Augustine to rise every midnight, and enter the 
church by the light of the sanctuary lamp, to pray 
for an hour by the tomb of the saintly founder. 

One night, while absorbed in prayer^ his atten- 
tion was aroused by soft sounds of music. He 
thought that the Ta7iUitn ergo was being sung by 
the choir in the cloisters outside. On looking up, 
he saw the candles on the high altar alight, and a 
priest, in full vestments, standing before him at the 
end of the founder's tomb. The priest had white 
hair, and a white beard, and a mild look ; but his 
eye was bright and piercing. His vestments shone 
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with a metallic brilliancy. As brother Augustine 
gazed in wonder, the old priest said : " I am about 
to offer the divine victim ; come and serve the mass 
for me." Brother Augustine rose and entered the 
sanctuary. At once he felt overwhelmed with 
awe, and a deep feeling of reverence ; and yet 
an ineffable happiness came upon him. When 
the mass was finished, he remained for a moment 
with his head bent low in prayer and awe ; then 
he rose to precede the old priest to the sacristy. 
The priest was gone. In the sacristy he was not 
to be found. The candles on the high altar were 
extinguished. Only the sanctuary lamp was burn- 
ing. ** I must have been asleep and dreaming," 
thought he. 

The next night, as midnight approached, he 
entered the church in trepidation. He approached 
the sanctuary lamp, and cast an anxious glance 
around as he fell upon his knees. It was a moment 
of consolation and joy for him. He prayed with 
more warmth and fervency than ever. The deep 
tones of the bell slowly tolled the hour of twelve 
to the midnight air. Again the Tantmn ergo was 
chanted in the distance. Again the altar candles 
began to burn. Again the old priest stood before 
him and said the same words. He had determined 
to ask the priest to tell him who he was, and how 
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often he would say the midnight mass ; but the 
intended words sank down in his heart, instead of 
rising to his lips. ** After mass- 1 will ask him," he 
said. The same awe overwhelmed him ; the same 
holy joy possessed him. After mass, he rose to 
go, when, perceiving that the sanctuary gate was 
left open, he turned to shut it. In a moment the 
priest was gone, and, except the sanctuary lamp, all 
was dark throughout the church. For some time 
he remained in prayer, and then retired to his cell. 
The next morning Brother Augustine went to 
the abbot, and told him all that had occurred. 
** Speak to the old priest, my son, before you serve 
the mass, if he should appear again ; ask him who 
he is, and say that you wish to receive the blessed 
Sacrament from his hands." Midnight came; and 
twelve times the deep-mouthed bell boomed out 
above. Again the Tantum ergo was sung. Again 
the old priest appeared and stood before Brother 
Augustine, without saying a word. Before rising 
from his knees. Brother Augustine, in obedience to 
his superior s orders, said, " Tell me your name, I 
pray, and who you may be ; and, if you be a holy 
priest, give me the blessed Sacrament, I humbly 
beg you, for the sake of our blessed Saviour." 
The old priest said, *' I have suffered for others, 
and still suffer. You, too, have suffered for others, 
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and laboured, and given yourself for them, without 
seeking a reward on this earth. You have been 
content to receive in return, nought but their con- 
tempt and malice. Once more serve the mass for 
me, and receive the blessed Sacrament, and then I 
will serve the mass for you." 

He served the mass, and the distant choirs con- 
tinued to chaunt. When the mass was finished, he 
rose, and saw, to his surprise, that he too had 
shining vestments on. He proceeded to say the 
mass, and as he bowed he observed, for the first 
time, a wound in each hand and each foot of the 
old priest who was serving him. As he continued 
the mass, the lights burned brighter and brighter 
on the altar ; and the soft music of many voices 
crept along the cathedral roof, and deep-toned 
diapasons rolled upwards through the aisles. The 
old priest, who served him, was clothed in shining 
white, like the sun upon the fresh- fallen snow. 
" Domine non sum dignusy Brother Augustine said 
in humble sincerity and awe. The echoes of the 
cathedral answered, " Dignus!' " Domine non sum 
digftuSy'' he said again ; and again the echoes an- 
swered, ^^ Dignusl^ This distressed him, for he was 
very humble. '^Domine non snm digfms'' and the 
echo came, as if from the great crucifix above the 
transept, and, in tones far louder than his, he heard. 
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*'Dignus" The old priest a^tood beside him and 
said, " I am He whom thou hast received ; now 
qome with me/' 

In the morning all the brothers entered for the 
early mass, and found brother Augustine lying 
placidly, 2^ if in a blissful slumber, by the high 
altar steps. They looked on him, and lifted him 
up ; and some of the brothers who were ill were 
restored to health as they carried him. 

By the altar steps, where he lay, a tomb was 
raised ; and on the tomb every one may read this 
inscription : * — 

2)ulce noBi^ 3f^u nomen ; 
D^timum ^aluti^ cmen ; 
9Ke( in ore, in aute wclc^ ; 

iravTwv dpx^t vaPTUP riXos, 

©i^ in ttita Mn€ forti^ ; 
93itam ba in l^ora mortis, 
5lncl^ora ei^ ^em^jer txieti, 
Sflomcn citatum 3e^u (B^xiiti, 



* These lines were given to the author by the Rev. Canon Jenkins. 
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Times. 
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Life. By the Author of 'Mount St. Lawrence.* a vols., 
los, 6^. 

' The book is well planned, the characters well conceived, and the English 
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Youth. Edited by Fabian. 6</. 

* Is very well written. . , . The writer promises very well for future ex- 
<:ellence.' — Afonth. 
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late Rev. Charles B. Garside, M.A. Dedicated to the* 
Very Rev. John Henry Newman, D.D. 5^. 
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Universe. 
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ness.'— Weekly Register. 
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the Rev. Fr. Humphrey, O.S.C. Second edition. Cloth, 

' Each sermon is a complete thesis, eminent for the strength of its lone, 
f the soundness of its theology, and the lucidness of its expression. With 
• «qual force and beauty of language the author has provided matter for the 
most sublime meditations.' — Tablet. 

* Dogmatic teaching of the utmost importance is placed before us so 
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Life of Mary Fitzgerald^ a Child of the Sa- 
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A Sketch of the Life of the late Father Henry 

Young, of Dublin, zs, 6^/. 

Meditatiofis for every Day in the Year, and 

for the Principal Feasts, By the Ven. Fr. Nicholas Lan- 
cicius, of the Society of Jesus. With Preface by the Rev. 
George Porter, SJ. 6j. dd, 

* Most valuable, not only to religious, for whom they were originally 
intended, but to all those who desire to consecrate their daily life by regu- 
larly express and systematic meditation; while Father Porter's excellent 
little Preface contains many valuable hints on the method of meditation.' — 
Dublin Review. 

* Full of Scripture, short and suggestive. The editor gives a very clear 
explanation of tne Ignatian method of meditation. The book is a very useful 
one.' — Tablet, 

* Short and simple, and dwell almost entirely on the life of our Blessed 
Lord, as related in the Gospels. Well suited to the wants of Catholics 
living in the world.' — Weekly Register. 

* A book of singular spiritualitv and great depth of piety. Nothing could 
be more beautiful or edifying than the thougnts set forth for reflection, 
clothed as they are in excellent and vigorous English.' — Union Review. 

Meditations for the Use of the Clergy, for 

rjcry Day in the Year^ on the Gospels for the Sundays, 
From the Italian of Mgr. ScOTTi, Archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica. Revised and edited by the Oblates of St. Charles. 
With a Preface by His Eminence the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop OF Westminster. 

Vols. II. III. and IV., ranging from Septuagesima to the 

last Sunday after Pentecost, 4J. each. 

* This admirable little book will be much valued by all, but especialjy by 
the clergy, for whose use it U more immediately intended. The Archbishop 
states in his Pre&ce that it is held in high esteem in Rome, and that he has 
himself found, bjr the experience of many years, its singular excellence, its 
practical piety, its abundance of Scripture, of the Fathers, and of ecclesi- 
astical waters.' — Tablet. 

* A manual of meditations for priests, to which we have seen nothing 
comparable,'— Catholic World. 

* It is a sufficient recommendation to this book of meditations that our 
Archbishop has given them his own warm approval. . . . They are full of 
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§mMtit.*-^1Veekfy Register. 

* There it great beaut]^ in the thoughts, the iUastrations are ttriking, the 
learning shown in patrwtic quotation considerable, and the special anoBca- 
tions to iniests are very powerful It is entirely a priest's hookZ—CJutrck 
RivUtu. 

The Question of Anglican Ordinations dis- 
cussed. By the Very Rev. Canon Estcourt, M.A., F.A.S. 
With an Appendix of Original Documents and Photogn^hic 

Facsimiles. One vol. 8vo, iaj, 

* A valuable contribution to the theology of the Sacrament of Order. He 
treats a leading question, from a practical point of view, with great eniditioti, 
and with abundance of ulustrations from the rites of various ages and coon* 
tries/— ^<>»M. 

' Will henceforth be an indispensable portion of every priest's library. 
Inasmuch as it containn all the mformation that has been collected in pre* 
vious worics, sifted and corrected, together with a well-digested mass of 
important matter which has never oefore been ^iven to the public'— 7V>^/r/. 

' Marks a very important epoch in the history of that question, and 
virtually disposes o^'xi.— Messenger, 

' Canon Estcourt has sulded valuable documents that have never appeared 
before, or never at full length, llie result is a work of very great vaJue.' — 
Catholic Opinion. 

* Indicates conscientious and punstaking research, and will be indispens- 
able to any student who would examine the question on which it treats.' — 
Bookseller. 

* Superior, both in literary method, tone, and mode of reasoning, to the 
usual controversial books on this subject.' — Church Herald. 

Glories of the Sacred Heart. By Henry 

Edward, Cardinal Archbishop. Second edition. 6f. 

Contents : i. The Divine Glory of the Sacred Heart. 
II. The Sacred Heart God's Way of Love, iii. Dogma 
the Source of Devotion, iv. The Science of the Sacred 
Heart, v. The Last Will of the Sacred Heart vi. The 
Temporal Glory of the Sacred Heart, vii. The Transform- 
ing Power of the Sacred Heart, viii. The Sure Way ot 
Likeness to the Sacred Heart, ix. The Signs of the Sacred 
Heart, x. The Eternal Glory of the Sacred Heart. 

Also by the same, 

The Love of Jesus to Penitents. Third 

edition, u. id. 

Contents : i. The Sacrament of Penance the Special 
Sacrament of the Compassion of Jesus. Ii. The Sacrament 
of Penance a Means of Self-knowledge, iii. The Sacra- 
ment of Penance the Means of Perfecting our Contrition. 
IV. The Sacrament of Penance the Sacrament of Repara- 
tion, V. The Sacrament of Perseverance. 
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Homeward: a Tale of Redemption. Second 

edition. 3^. 6^. 

' A series of beautiful word pictures.' — Catholic O^nion. 
' A casket well worth the opening ; full to the brim of gems <A. thought 
as beautiful as they are valuable/ — Catholic Times. 

* Full of holy thoughts and exquisite poetry, and just such a book as can 
be taken up with advantage and relief in hours of sadness and deiMresaon.' — 
Dublin Review, 

* Is really beautiful, and will be read with pro&t.*^^hurch Times. 

God in His Works : a Course of Five Ser- 
mons. 2S. 6d, 

Subjects : i. God in Creation. 11. God in the Incar- 
nation. III. God in the Holy See. iv. God in the Heart. 
V. God in the Resurfection. 

' Full of striking imagery, and the beauty of the language cannot fail to 
make the book valuable for spiritual reading.'— CaM^/iit; Times. 
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course of thought and argument' — Tablet, 

The Beloved Disciple; or Si. John the Evan- 

gelist. Second edition. 3^. 6^. 
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'This is altogether a charming book for spiritual reading.' — Catholic 
Times. 

* Through this book runs a vein of true, humble, fervent piety, which 
gives a sineular charm.' — Weekly Register. 
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sented to our pious contemplation.' — Catholic Opinion, 

Septem: Seven Ways of hearing Mass. Eighth 

edition, is, and is,\ red edges, %s, 6ef,; calf, 4^.; French 
Translation, i^. 6d, 

'A great assistance to hearing Mass with devotion. Besides its devo- 
tional advantagjes it possesses a Preface, in clear and beautiful language, 
well worth reading.' — Tablet. 

Great Truths in Little Words. Third edi- 
tion. Neat cloth, 3^. 6</. 

' A most valuable little work. All may learn very much about the Faith 
Irom'w:— Tablet. 

* At once practical in its tendency, and elegant ; oftentimes poetical in its 
diction.' — Weekly Register, 

* Cannot fail to be most valuable to every Catholic : and we feel certain, 
when known and appreciated, it will be a standard work in Catholic house- 
holds.'— CaZ/M^/ic Ttntet. 

ax 
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HymnSy Original, &c. Neat cloth, is.\ 

cheap edition, 6</. 

♦ Tke Eucharistic Month. From the Latin of 

Father Lercau, S.J. 6^/.; doth, u. 

♦ Twelve Visits to our Lady and the Heavenly 

City of God, Second edition. %d, 

*Nint Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. Chiefly 

from the Canticle of Canticles. Third edition. 6d. 

^Devotions for the Sotils in Purgatory, 

Thurd edition. %d, 

*0r in one vol.. 

Visits and Devotions. Neat cloth, 3 j. 



WORKS BY FATHER ANDERDON, S.J. 

Christian ^sop. 35". 6d, and 4^. 

In the Snow : Tales of Mount St. Bernard. 

Sixth edition. Cloth, js. 6d, 

Afternoons with the Saints. Eighth edition, 

enlarged. 5^. 

Catholic Crusoe, Seventh edition. Cloth gilt, 

3X. (id. 

Confession to a Priest, id. 

Whai is the Bible ? Is yours the right Book f 

New edition, id. 

Also, edited by Father Anderdon, 

What do Catholics really believe ? 2d. 



Cherubini: Memorials illustrative of his Life. 

With Portrait and Catalogue of his Works. By Edward 
Bbllasis, Barrister-at-Law. One vol^ 429 pp. ioj. 6</. 
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Louise Lateau of Bois d'Haine: her Life, 

her Ecstasies, and her Stigmata : a Medical Study. By 
Dr. F. Lefebvre, Professor of General Pathology and 
Therapeutics in the Catholic University of Louvain, &c. 
Translated from the French. Edited by Rev. J. Spencer 

NoRTHCOTE, D.D. Full and complete edition. 3J. dd. 

'The name of Dr. Lefebvre is sufficient guarantee of the importance of 
any work coming from his pen. The reader will find much valuable infor- 
mation.' — Tablet. 

' The whole case thoroughly entered into and fully considered. The 
Appendix contains many medical notes of interest.' — Weekly Register. 

' A fiill and complete answer/ — Catholic Times. 

Twelve New Tales. By Mrs. Parsons. 

1. Bertha's Three Fingers. 2. Take Care of Yourself. 
3. Don't Go In. 4. The Story of an Arm-chair. 5. Yes 
and No. 6. The Red Apples under the Tree. 7. Constance 
and the Water Lilies. 8. The Pair ot Gold Spectacles.. 
9. Clara's New Shawl. 10. The Little Lodgers. 11. The 
Pride and the Fall. 12. This Once. 

3^. each ; in a Packet complete, 3J. ; or in cloth neat, 3 j. 6^. 

* Sound Catholic theology and a truly relieious spirit breathes from every 
page, and it may be safely commended to schools and convents.' — Tablet. 

* Full of sound instruction given in a pointed and amusing manner.' — 
Weekly Register. 

* Very pretty, pleasantly told, attractive to little folks, and of such a 
nature that from each some moral good is inculcated. The tales are cheerful, 
sound, and sweet, and should have a large sale.' — Catholic Times. 

*A very good collection of simple tales. The teaching is Catholic 
throughout.' — Catholic Opinion. 

Marie and Paul : a Fragment. By * Our 

Little Woman.* 3^. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4J. 

' We heartily recommend this touching little tale, especially as a present 
for children and for schools, feeling sure that none can rise from its perusal 
without bein^ touched, both at the beauty of the tale itself and by the tone 
of earnest piety which runs through the whole, leaving none but holy 
thoughts and pleasant impressions on the minds of both old and young.' — 
Tablet. 

* Well adapted to the innocent minds it is intended for. The little book 
would be a suitable present for a little Mend.'— Catholic Opinion. 

* A charming tale for young and old.' — Cork Examiner. 

' To all who read it the book will suggest thoughts for which they will be 
the better, white its graceful and affecting, because simple, pictures of home 
and family life will excite emotions of whi^ none need be ashamed.' — Month. 

' Told effectively and touchingly, with all that tenderness and pathos in 
which gifted women so much excel.' — Weekly Register. 

' A very pretty and pathetic tale.' — Catholic World. 

' A very channing story, and may be read by both young and old.' — 
Brownson s Review. 

* Presents us with some deeply-touching incidents of family love and 
devotion.' — Catholic Times. 
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Dame Dolores^ or the Wise Nun ofEastanr 

mere; and other Stories, "Bj tbe Author of 'Tybome,' 
&c. 4/. 

Contents : i. The Wise Nmi of Eastonmere. 11. 
Known Too Late. ni. Troe to the End. iv. Olhre's 
Rescue. 

' We have read the vohime with conaderable pleasure, and we trust no 
small pvo6t. The tales are decidedly clever, well woriced out, and written 
with a flowing and cheerful pen.' — Catholic Times. 

* The author of Ty borne is too well known to need any firesih reconunend- 
sUion to tbe readers of Catholic fiction. We need only say that her present 
will be as welcome to her many friends as ainr of her former works.' — Month. 

' An attractive volume ; and we know of few tales that we can more safely 
or more thoroughly recommend to our young readers.' — Weekly Register, 

Maggies Rosary, and other Tales. By the 

Author of 'Marian Howard.' Cloth extra, 3J., cheap edi- 
tion, 2J. 

' We strongly recommend these stories. They are especially suited to 
littlegirU/— TVi^i^r/. 

' Tne verv thing for a gift-book for a'child ; but at the same time so in- 
teresting and full of incident that it will not be contemned by children of a 
larger growth/ — Weekly Register, 

We have seldom seen tales better adapted for children's reading.' — 
Catholic Times, 

'The writer possesses in an eminent degree the art of making stories for 
children.' — Caikolic OMnion. 

* A charming little book, which we can heartily recommend.' — Rosarian, 

Scenes and Incidents at Secu A new Selec- 
tion. \5, 4^. 

Contents : i. Adventure on a Rock. 11. A Heroic 
Act of Rescue, iii. Inaccessible Islands, iv. The Ship- 
wreck of the Czar Alexander, v. Captain James's Adven- 
tures in the North Seas. vi. Destruction of Admiral Graves's 
Fleet. VII. The Wreck of the Forfarshire, and Grace Darl- 
ing. VIII. The Loss of the Royal George, ix. The Irish 
Sailor Boy. x. Gallant Conduct of a French Privateer. 
XI. The Harpooner. xii. The Cruise of the Agamemnon. 
XIII, A Nova Scotia Fog. xiv. The Mate's Story, xv. 
The Shipwreck of the ^Eneas Transport. xvi. A Scene 
in the Shrouds, xvii. A Skirmish off Bermuda, xviil 
Charles Wager, xix. A Man Overboard. XX. A Loss 
and a Rescue, xxi. A Melancholy Adventure on the 
American Seas. xxii. Dolphins and Flying Fish. 
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History of England, for Family Use and the 

upper Classes of Schools. By the Author of 'Christiaii 
Schools and Scholars.' Second edition. With Preface by 
the Very Rev. Dr. Northcote. 6j. 

Tales from the Diary of a Sister of Mercy, 

By C. M. Brame. New edition. Cloth extrs^ 4^. 

Contents : The Double Marriage. The Cross and the 
Crown. The Novice. The Fatal Accident. The Priest's 
Death. The Gambler's Wife. The Apostate. The Be- 
setting Sin. 

' Written in a chaste, ^mple, and touching style.' — Toilet. 
' This book is a casket, and those who open it will find the gem within.' — 
Register. 

* They are well and cleverly told, and the volume b neatly got up.' — 
Month. 

* Very we told ; all full of religious allu^ons and expressions.' — Star. 

* Very well written, and life-like ; many very pathetic.— CaM^/tc OfinioH* 

By the same, 

Angels' Visits: \ Series of Tales. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. 3^. 6^?". 

'The tone of the book is excellent, and it will certainly make itself a 
great favourite with the young.'— Montk. 

* Beautiful collection of Angel Stories.'— Weekfy Register. 

* One of the prettiest books for children we have sccxl'— Toilet. 

* A book which excites more than ordinary prsast,*—NbrtAerH Press. 
'Touchingly written, and evidently the emanation of a refined and pious 

xaind.'—Ckurcn Times. 

•A charming little book, full of beautiful stories of the family of angels.* 
— Church opinion. 

ST. JOSEPH'S THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 

Vol. I. 

On some Popular Errors concerning Poli- 
tics and Religion, By the Right Honourable Lord Robert 
- Montagu, M.P. 6j. 

Contents : Introduction, i. The Basi;s of Political 
Science, ii. Religion, iii. The Church, iv. Religious 
Orders, v. Christian Law. vi. The Mass. vii. The Prin- 
ciples of 1789. VIII. Liberty, ix. Fraternity, x. Equality. 
XI. Nationality, Non-intervention, and the Accomplished 
Fact. XII. Capital Punishment, xiii. Liberal Catholics. 
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XIV. Civil Marriage. XV. Seculajisation of Education. 
XVI. Conclusion. Additional Notes. 

This book has been taken from the * Risposte popolari 
alle obiezioni piu difiuse contro la Religione ; opera del P. 
Secondo Franco. Torino, 1868.* It is not a translation of 
that excellent Italian work, for much has been omitted, 
and even the forms of expression have not been retained ; 
nor yet is it an abstract, for other matter has been added 
throughout. The aim of the editor has been merely to fol- 
low out the intention of P. Franco, and adapt his thoughts 
to the circumstances and mind of England. 

Considerations for a Three Days Prepara- 
tion for Commwnion. Taken chiefly from the French of 
Saint Jure, $.J. By Ceciue Mary Caddell. %d. 

' In everv respect a most excellent manual.' — Catholic Times. 
* A simple and easy method for a devout preparation for that solemn 
duty.* — IVeekly Register, 

A beautiful compilation carefully prepared.* — Universe, 

The Spiritual Conflict and Conquest. By 

Dom J. Castaniza, O.S.B. Edited, with Preface and Notes, 
by Canon Vaughan, English Monk of the Order of St. Bene- 
dict. Second edition. Reprinted from the old English 
Translation of 1652. With fine Original Frontispiece re- 
produced in Autotjrpe. 8j. ^d. 

The Letter- Books of Sir Amias Poulet^ 

Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots, Edited by John Morris, 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. Demy 8vo, ioj. 6^/. 

Sir Amias Poulet had charge of the Queen of Scots from 
April 1585 to the time of her death, February 8, 1587. 
His correspondence with Lord-Treasurer Burghley and Sir 
Francis Walsingham enters into the details of her life in 
captivity at Tutbury, Chartley, and Fotheringay. Many of 
the letters now published are entirely unknown, being printed 
from a recently-discovered manuscript. The others have 
been taken from the originals at the Public Record Office 
and the British Museum. The letters are strung together by 
a running commentary, in the course of which several of 
Mr. Froude's statements are examined, and the question of 
Mary's complicity in the plot against Elizabeth's life is. 
discussed. 
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Soeur Eugenie: the Life and Letters of a 

Sister of Charity. By the Author of * A Sketch of the Life 
of St. Paula.' Second edition, enlarged. On toned paper, 
cloth gilt, 4^. 6^. ; plain paper, cloth plain, 3^. 

' It is impossible to read it without bearing away in one's heart some of 
the "odour of sweetness" which breathes forth from almost every page.' — 
Tablet. 

' The most charming piece of religious biography that has appeared since 
the Ricits d'une Saeur,' — CatJiolic Opinion. 

' We have seldom read a more touching tale of youthful holiness.* — Weekly 
Register, 

'The picture of a life of hidden piety and ^race, and of active charity, 
which it presents is extremely beautiful.' — Nation. 

* We strongly reconunend this devout and interesting life to the careful 
perusal of ill our readers.' — Westminster Gazette. 

Count de Montalemberf s Letters to a School- 

felloWy 1827 -1830. Qualis ab incepto. Translated from 

the French by C. F. Audley. With Portrait. 5^. 

' Simple, easy, and unaffected in a degree, these letters form a really 
charming volume. The observations are simply wonderful, considering that 
when he wrote them he was only seventeen or eighteen years of age.* — 
Weekly Register, 

* A new treasure is now presented for the first time in an English casket — 
the letters he wrote when a schoolboy. The loftiness of the aspirations they 
breathe is supported by the intellectual power of which they give evidence,' 
— Cork Examiner, 

* Reveal in the future ecclesiastical champion and historian a depth of 
feeling and insight into forthcoming events hardly to be expected from a 
mere schoolboy. — Building News. 

* Display vigour of thought and real intellectual power.' — Church Herald, 

Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London and its 

Suburbs, By Alexander Wood, M.A. Oxon., of the So- 
merset Archaeological Society. 5^. 

* O, who the mine sees, whom wonder doth not fill^ 
With our great fathers' pompe, devotion, and their skill f 

' Will prove a most useful manual to many of our r'iaders. Stores of 
Catholic memories still hang about the streets of this great metropolis. For 
the ancient and religious associations of such places the Catholic reader can 
want no better cicerone than Mr. Wood.' — Weekly Register. 

' We have indeed to thank Mr. Wood for this excellent little book.' — 
Cat/tolic opinion. 

' Very seldom have we read a book devoted entirely to the metropolis 
with such pleasure.' — Liverpool Catholic Times, 

* A very pleasing and readable book.' — Builder. 

' Gives a plain, sensible, but learned and interesting account of the chief 
church antiquities of London and its suburbs. It is written by a very able 
and competent author— one who thoroughly appreciates his subject, and 
who treats it with the discrimination of a critic and the sound common sense 
of a practised writer.' — Church Herald. 
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LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by Edward Healy Thompson. 

Vol I. 

The Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, S.J. 

Second edition. 5/. 

'ConUisif numberiest traces of a thoughtful and tender derodon to the 
Saint. It ihowf a lovinjg penetration into his nnrit, and an appredatioa of 
the iccret motivef of hit action, which can only be the result of a deq>ly 
•flectionate study of his life and character/— il/i^/^ 

Vol. II. 

714^ Life of Marie Eustelle Harpain; or 

the Angel of the Eucharist, Second edition. 5J. 

' PosMsses a special value and interest apart from its extraordinay natural 
and supernatural beauty, from the fact that to her example and to the effect 
of her writings is attributed in great measure the wondmul revival <^ devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament in France, and consequently throughout West- 
em Christendom.'— Z)m^/m Revirw. 

* A more complete instance of that life of purityr and close union with God 
In the worid of which we have just been speaking is to be found in the 
history of Marie Eustelle Harpain, the sempstress of Saint-Pidlais. The 
writer of the present volume has had the advantage of very cooious materials 
In the French works on which his own work is founded ; and Mr. Thompson 
has discharged his office as editor with his usiul diligence and accuracy.' — 
Month. 

Vol. III. 

The Life of St. Stanislas Kostka. 5^. 




this want Mr. Thompson has earned a tide to the gratitude of English- 
speaking Catholics. The engaging Saint of Poland will now be better known 
among ub, and we need not war that, better .known, he will not be better 



Vol. IV. 

The Life of the Baron de Renty ; or Per- 

fection in tJie World exemplified, 6^. 

' An excellent book. The style is throughout perfectly fresh and buoyant ' 
—Dublin RevUw, 

'This beautiful work is a compilation, not of biographical incidents, but of 
holy thoughts and spiritual aspirations, which we may feed on and maike our 
oytm.'—Tabbt. 

'Gives full particulars of his marvellous virtue in an agreeable form.' — 
Catholic Times. 

* A good book for our Catholic young men, teaching how they can sanctify 
the secuUir UBte.*— Catholic O/tnion. 

* Edifying and instructive, a beacon and guide to those whose walks are 
in the ways of the world, who toil and strive to win Christian perfection.' — 
Ulster Examiner, 
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VoLV. 

TAe Life of the Venerable Anna Maria 

Taigiy the Roman Matron (1769 -1837). Third edition. 
With Portrait. 6j. 

This Biography has been written after a careful collation 
of previous Lives of the Servant of God with each other, 
and with the Analecta Juris Pontificiiy which contain large 
extracts from the Processes. Various prophecies attributed 
to her and other holy persons have been collected in an 
Appendix, 

' Of all the series of deeply-interesting biographies which the untiring zeal 
and piety of Mr. Healy Thompson has given of late years to English Ca- 
tholics, none, we think, is to be compareain interest with the one ^fore us, 
both from the absorbing nature of the life itself and the spiritual lessons it 
-conveys.' — Tablet. 

* A complete biography of the Venerable Matron in the composition of 
which the greatest care has been taken and the best authorities consulted. 
We can sately recommend the volume for the discrimination with which it 
has been written,^ and for the careful labour and completeness by which it 
has been distinguished.' — Catfuflic Opinion, 

' We recommend this excellent and carefully-compiled biography to all 
our readers. The evident care exercised by the editor in collating the 
various lives of Anna Maria gives great value to the volume, and we hope it 
will meet with the support it so justly merits.' — Westminster dusette. 

'We thank Mr. Healy Thompson for this volume. The direct purpose of 
Jb\& biographies is always spiritual edification.' — Dublin Review, 

' G>ntains much that is capable of nourishing pious sentiments.' — Nation, 

* Has evidently been a labour of love.* — Month, 



The Hidden Life of Jesus: a Lesson and 

Model to Christians. Translated from the French of Bou- 
DON, by Edward Healy Thompson, M.A. Cloth, 3J. 

' This profound and valuable work has been very carefully and ably trans- 
lated by Mr. Thompson.' — Register, 

' The more we have of such works as the Hidden Life qfyesus the better.' 
— IVestmituter Gazette. 

*A book of searching power.* — Church Review, 

* We have often regretted that this writer's works are not better known.' 
— Universe. 

* We earnestly recommend its study and practice to all readers.' — Tablet, 

* We have to thank Mr. Thompson for this translation of a valuable work 
•^hich has long been popular in France.' — Dublin Review, 

* A good translation.' — Month, 
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Also, by the same Author and Translator, 

Devotion to the Nine Choirs of Holy Angelsy. 

and especially to the Angel Guardians, 3J. 

We congratulate Mr. Thompson on the wa^ in which he has accom- 

flished hit task, and we earnestly hope that an increased devotion to the- 
loly Angels may be the reward of his labour of love.' — Tablet, 
* A beautiful translation.' — Month. 
'The translation is extremely well done.' — Weekly Register, 

New Meditations for each Day in the Year^ 

on the Life of otir Lord Jesus Christ, By a Father of the~ 
Society of Jesus. With the imprimatur of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. New and improved edition. 
Two vols. Cloth, 9.r.; also in calf, 16^.; morocco, lyx. 

' We^ can heartily recommend this book for its style and aubstante ; it 
bears with it several strong recommendations. ... It is sofid and practical.* 
— Westminster Gazette. 

'A work of great practical utility, and we ^ve it our earnest recommend- 
atiou.' — Weekfy Register. 

The Day Sanctified; being Meditations and 

Spiritnsd Readings for Daily Use. Selected from the Works- 
of Saints and approved Writers of the Catholic Church. 
Fcp. cloth, 3J. 6i ; red edges, 4^. 

'Of the many volumes of meditations on sacred subjects whidi have ap- 
peared in the last few years, none has seemed to us so well adapted to its 
object as the one before us.' — Tablet. 

' Deserves to be specially mentioned.' — Mouth. 

'Admirable in every sense.' — Church Times, 

'Many of the meditations are of great beauty. . . . They form, in fiiict. 
excellent little sermons, and we have no doubt will be largely used as such.' 
— Literary Churchman. 

Reflections and Prayers for Holy Cotn- 

munion. Translated from the French. With Pre£»ce by 
His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 4^. 6</.; bound, red edges, 5J>.; 
calf, 9^. ; morocco, los, 

* The Ardibtshop has marked his approval of the work by writing a pre- 
face for it, and describes it as ''a valuable addition to our books of devo- 
tion." '—Register. 

* A book rich with the chmcest and most profound Cathohc derotioBS,'— 
Church Review. 

Do. Second Series. 

Same prices as above. 
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Lallemanfs Doctrine of the Spiritual Life. 

Edited by the late Father Faber. New edition. Cloth, 

' This excellent work has a twofold value, beinj; both a biography and a 
volume of meditations. It contains an elaborate analyns of the wants, dan- 
gers, trials, and aspirations of the inner man, and supplies to the thoughtful 
and devout reader the most valuable instructions for the attainment of hea-^ 
venly wisdom, grace, and strength.' — Catholic Times. 

* A treatise of the very highest value.' — Month, 

'The treatise is preceded by a short account of the writer's life, and has> 
had the wonderful advantage of bemg edited by the late Father Faber.' — 
IVeekly Register. 

The Rivers of Damascus and Jordan : a 

Causerie. By a Tertiary of the Order of St. Doniinic. 4^- 

* Good solid reading.' — Mottth. 

'Well done and in a truly chariCable spirit.* — Catholic Opinioti. 

* It treats the subject in so novel and forcible a licht that we are fascin- 
ated in spite of ourselves, and irresistibly led on to foUow its arguments and< 
rejoice at its conclusions.' — Tablet. 

Legends of our Lady a7id the Saints ; or 

our Children's Book of Stories in Verse, Written for the- 
Recitations of the Pupils of the Schools of the Holy Child 
Jesus, St. Leonard*s-on-Sea. 5J. 

' It is a beautiful religious idea that is realised in the Legettds of our- 
Lady attd the Saints. The book forms a charming present tor pious chil- 
dren.'— TVi^/?/. 

' The " Legends" are so beautiful that they ought to be read by all lovers- 
of poetry.' — Bookseller, 

* Graceful poems.' — Month. 

The New Testament Narrative^ in the Words 

of the Sacred Writers, With Notes, Clironological Tables^ 
and Maps. New edition, revised. Cloih, *2J. 6^. 

' The com]^il'-rs deserve great praise^ for the manner in which they have 
performed their task. We commend this little volume «is well and carefully 
printed, and as furnishing its readers, moreover, with a ^ "eat amount of use- 
ful information in the tables inserted at the end.' — Month. 

' It is at once dear, complete and hr a utifuL ' — CutkoUc Opimnu 

A ThotK^ht for each Day of the Year. B)r 

Pire de Boyles^i:, S.J Translated from the French by- 
Wilfrid us. oj. 6//« 



aUARTERLY SERIES. 

Conirnchir bg i\t Managers of i\t * ^onil^.' 



VOLUMES PUBLISHED. 
^he Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier^ 

By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge. Third edit. Two vols. i8j. 

' We cordially thank Father Coleridge for a most valuable biography. . . . 
He has spared no pains to insure our having in good classical EngUsh a 
translation of all the letters which are extant. ... A complete priest's manual 

nnight be compiled from them, entering as they do into all tne details of a. 
missioner's public and private life. . . . We trust we have stimulated our 
readers to examine them for themselves, and we are satisfied that they will 
return again and again to them as to a never-exhausted source of interest 
and edification.' — Tablet, 

*A noble addition to our literature. . . . We offer our warmest thanks to 
Father Coleridge for this most valuable work. 'The letters, we need hardly 
6ay, will be found of great spiritual use, especially for missionaries and 

rpnests.' — Dublin Review, 

* One of the most Dauscinating books we have met with for a long time.' — 
Cat/wlic Opinion. 

* Would that we had many more lives of saints like this I Father Cole- 
ridge has done great service to this branch of Catholic literature, not »mply 
by writinjg a charming book, but espedfilly by setting others an example of 
>^ow a samt's life should be written. — U^estminster G<vsette, 

* This valuable book is destined, we feel assiured, to take a hieh place 
among what we may term our English Catholic classics. . . .^ The great 
charm lies in the letters, for in them we have, in a fiar more forcible manner 
than any biographer could give them, the feelings, experiences, and aspira- 

ttions of St. Frauds Xavier as pictured by his own pen.' — Catholic Times. 

* Father Coleridge does his own part admirably, and we shall not be sur- 
jMised to find his book soon take its place as the standard Life of the saintly 
and illustrious Francis.' — Nation. 

* Not only an interesting but a scholarly sketch of a life remarkable alike 
in itself and in its attendant circumstances. We hope the author Mrill con- 
tinue to labour in a department of literature for which he has here shown his 

.^qptitude. To find a saint's life which is at once moderate, historical, and 
■af^redative is not a common thing.' — Saturday Review, 

' Should be studied by all missionaries, and is worthy of a place in every 
Christian library.'— CAwfvA Herald, 
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The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de- 

Chantal, By Emily Bowles. With Preface by the Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge. Second edition. 5J. 6^. 

' We venture to promise great pleasure and profit to the reader of this 
charming biography. It gives a complete and faithful portrait of one of the 
most attractive samts of the generation which followed the completion of 
the Council of Trent.' — Mouth. 

' Sketched in a life-like manner, worthy of her well-earned reputation as 
a Catholic writer.' — Weekly Register, 

'We have read it on and on with the fascination of a novel, and yet it is- 
the life of a saint, described with a rare delicacy of touch and feeling such- 
as is seldom met with.' — Tablet. 

* A very readable and interesting compilation. . . . The author has done- 
her work raithfuUy and conscientiously.' — Atheneeunt. 

* Full of inddent, and told in a style so graceful and felicitous that it 
upon the reader with every page.' — Nation, 

* Miss Bowles has done her work in a manner which we cannot better 
commend than by expressing a desire that she may find many imitators. 
She has endued her materials with life, and clothed them with a language 
and a style of which we do not know what to admire most— the purity, the 
^race, the refinement, or the elegance. If our readers wish to know the: 
value^ and the beauty of this book, they can do no better than get it and 
read it.' — IVesttniftster Gazette, 

* One of the most charming and delightful volumes which has issued from 
the press for many years. Miss Bowles has accomplished her task faithfully 
and happily, with simple grace and unpretentious language, and a winning* 
manner which, independently of her subject, irre^stibly carries us alonK.'— 
Ulster Examiner, 



The History of the Sacred Passion. From 

the Spanish of Father Luis de la Palm a, of the Society 
of Jesus. The Translation revised and edited by the Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge. Third edition. 7J. (id, 

* a work long held in great and ]ust repute in Spsun. It opens a mine of 
wealth to one's soul. Though there are many works on the Passion in Ens* 
li^, probably none will be found so generally useful both for spiritual reaa«e 
ing and meditation. We desire to see it widely circulated.' — Tablet. 

*A sterling work of the utmost value, proceeding from the pen of a great 
theologian, whose piety was as simple and tender as his learning and culture 
were profound and exquisite. It is a rich storehouse for contemplation on. 
the great mystery of our Redemption, and one of those books which every 
Catholic ought to read for himselC'—fVeekfy Register. 

* The most wonderful work upon the Passion that we have ever read. To 
us the cluurm lies in this, that it is entirely theological. It is made use of 
largely by those who give the Exercises of St. Isnatius ; it is, as it were, 
the flesh upon the skeleton of the Exercises. Never has the Passion been 
meditated upon so before. . . . If any one wishes to understand the Passioa 
of our Lord m its fulness, let him procure this book.' — Dublin Review. 

* We have not read a more thoughtful work on our Blessed Lord's Passion. 
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ft is a complete storehouse of matter for meditation^ and for sermons on that 
•divine xaysxitrf*— Catholic Opinion. 

' The book is — speaking comparatively of human offerings — a magnificent 
offering to the Crucified, and to those who wish to make a real study of the 
■Cross will be a most precious guide.' — Church Review, 

I erne of Armorica : a Tale of the Time of 

Chlovis. By J. C. Bateman. 6j. 6</. 

'We know of few tales of the kind that can be ranked higher than the 
beautiful story before us. The author has hit on the golden mean between 
an over«display of antiquarianism and an indolent transfer of modem modes 
of action and thought to a distant time. The descriptions are masterly, the 
•characters distinct, the interest unflagging. We may add that the period is 
one of those which may be said to be comparatively unworked.' — Mo»Uh. 

* A volume of very great interest and very great utility. As a story it is 
sure to give much delight, while, as a story founded on historical fiict, it will 
benefit all by its very able reproduction of very momentous scenes. . . . The 
book is excellent. If we are to have a literature of fiction at all, we hope it 
vrill include many like volumes.' — Dublin Review. 

' Althourii a work of fiction, it is historically correct, and the author- 
portrays wiui great skill the manners and customs of the times of which he 
professes to give a description. In reading this charming tale we seem to 
be taken by the hand by the writer, and made to assist at the scenes wluch 
he describes.' — Tablet. 

'The author of this most inten^sting tale has hit the happy medium be- 
tween a display of antiquarian knowledge and a mere reproduction in distant 
ages of commonplace modem habits of thought. The descriptions are ex- 
cellent, the characters well drawn, and the subject itselfis very attractive, 
besides having the advantage of not having been written threadbare.' — 
lyestmiftster Gazette. 

' The tale is excessively interesting, the language appropriate to the time 
and rank of the characters^ the style flowing and easy, and the narrative 
leads one on and on until it becomes a very ^fficult matter to lay the book 
down until it is finished. ... It is a valuable addition to Cathohc fictional 
literature.' — Catholic Times. 

' A very pretty historico-ecclesiastical novel of the times of Chlovis. It 
is full of inadent, and is very pleasant reading.'— Z./Z^nco' Churchman* 

Public Life of our Lord. By the Rev. H. J. 

Coleridge, S.J. 3 vols, published. 6j. 6^. per voL 

The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans.. 

By the Rev. Francis Goldie, S.J. 6j. 

* A complete and life-like picture, and we are glad to be able to cfMigratn- 
late Father Goldie on his success.' — Tablet* 

' Drawn up with a vigour and freedom which show great power of bio- 
graphical wntaig.'—Dublm Review. 

' One of the most interesting of alV'^Weekfy Re/^ister. 
'Unhesitatingly we say that it is the very best Life of Blessed Johir 
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Berchmans, and as such it will take rank with religious biographies of the 
highest latnl.*— Catholic Times. 

* Is of ereat literary merit, the style being marked by elegance and a 
complete absence of redundancy.' — Cork Exatniner. 

* This delightful and edifying volume is of the deepest interest The 
jperusal will afford both pleasure and profit.' — Church Herald. 

The Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, of the 

Society 0/ Jesus, First Companion of St. Ignatius Loyola. 
From the Italian of Father Giuseppe Boero, of the same 
Society. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge. 
6j. 6//. 

This Life has been written on the occasion of the beati- 
fication of the Ven. Peter Favre, and contains the Memoriale 
or record of his private thoughts and meditations, written 
by himself. 

' At once a book of spiritual reading, and also^ an interesting historical 
narrative. The Metnorialef or Spirittuil Diary ^ is here translated at full 
length, and is the most precious portion of one of the most valuable biogra- 
phies we know.' — Tablet, 

A perfect picture drawn from the life, admirably and succinctly told. 
The Memoriale will be found one of the most admirable epitomes of sound 
devotional reading.' — Weekly Register, 

* Tht Memoriale is hardly excelled in interest by anything of the land 
now extant' — Catliolic Times, 

* Full of interest, instruction, and example.* — Cork Examitter. 

* One of the most interesting to the general reader of the entire series up 
to this time.' — Nation. 

' This wonderful diary, the Memoriale^ has never beep published before, 
and we are much mistaken if it does not become a cherished possession to 
'thoughtful Catholics.' — Month. 

The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. 

An old English version. Edited, with Preface, by the Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge. 6j. 

' The Catholic world must feel grateful to Father Coleridge for this ex- 
•cellent and compendious edition. The subfects treated of possess at this 
>moment a special interest . . . The Pre&ce by Father Coleridge is interest- 
ing and well written, and we cordially recommend the book to the perusal 
ofalL'— 7fl^^/. 

* This is a most interesting book. . . . Father- Coleridge gives a very 
useful preface summarising the contents.' — Weekly Register. 

'We have seldom taken up a book in which we have become at once so 
<leeply interested. It will suit any one ; it will teach all ; it will confirm any 
who require that process ; and it will la^t and be read when other works are 
.^luite forgotten. '-nCa/W/V Times. 

* Edited and published with the utmost care and the most perfect literary 
itaste, this volume adds one more gem to the treasury of English Catholic 
nitexature.'— JVriw Vork Catholic World. 
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The Life of Sister Anne Catherine Emme- 
rich, Edited, with Preface, by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge* 

St. Winefride; or Holywell and its Ptl^ 

grims. By the Author of * Tyborne.* Third edition. \s. 

Summer Talks about Lourdes. By Miss 

Caddell. Cloth, \s, 6</. 

Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque: a brief 

and popular Account of her Life; to which are added 
Selections from some of her Sajdngs, and the Decree of her 
Beatification. By the late Rev. Charles B. Garside, 
M.A. \s, 

A Comparison between the History of the 

Church and the Prophecies of the Apocalypse, Translated 
from the German by Edwin de Lisle. 2^. 
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